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J. A. Eskins 
"Pep IV,” driven by E. T. Chase, won the Unlimited Free-For-All race for inboards at the opening day regatta of the Maryland Yacht Club, at Baltimore 
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YACHTING 


CALENDAR OF YACHTING EVENTS 


Sail 

July 1 — Chicago-Milwaukee Race, George O. Clinch and 
Col. Robert E. a Trophies, Chicago Y 

July 1-6 — Comet Class Races, Pacific International Y. A. 
Regatta, Vancouver, B. C. 

July 1-2—Gibson Island-Hampton Race, Hampton 
Y. C., Hampton, Va. 

Juiy 2— Annual New Orleans-Gulfport Race, Southern 
Y. C., New Orleans, La. 

iy acta Aca Annual Regatta, Hampton Y. C., 

ampto 

July 2-4 — Milas Star Series, Santa Barbara Y. C., Santa 
Barbara, Calif. 

Jul ly 2-8 — Cruising Race, Escanaba Y. C., Escanaba- 

phraim-Menominee-Escanaba, Mich. 

sar 3—Start of Eastern Y. C. Cruise: Marblehead- 
North Haven-Northeast Harbor-Blue Hill-Buck Har- 
bor-Isleboro 

July 3— lake Michigan “Socwecg * gppemaeaete Regatta, 
South Shore Y. C., Mil — ee 

July 4-46 — Annual Gulf Y. A . Regatta, Gulfpert ¥.C., 
Gulfport, Miss. 

sia Bat gr Annual Gulf Y. A. Regatta, Biloxi Y. C., 

July 8-16 — Boat Show and Regatta, Onset, Mas 

July > — Annual Block Island Race, New York Athletic 


July "0-10 — Six-Metre Series, Gibson Island Y. &., 
ibson Island, 


July o"16 — Annual Down East Cruise, Boston Y. C., 


Bosto’ 

July 10 ecial Sunday Regatta, Manhasset Bay Y.C., 
Port Special Sun L. id ( 

July 15-16 — Annual Cult Y.A. Regatta, Pass Christian 
Y. C., Pass Christian, Miss. 

July 15-16 — Gulf Y.' A. Regatta, Buccaneer Y. C., 
Mobile, Ala. 

July 16— Annual Pass Christian-New Orleans Race, 
Southern 

July 16 — Port Huron-Mackinac Race, Bayview Y. C., 
Detroit, Mich. 

ay 4 = Second Scotland Lightship Race, Raritan Bay 


uly 21-23 — Annual Regatta, Carolina Y. C., Charleston, 


July 23— Falcon Cup Race, Mentor Harbor Y. C., 
Mentor, O. 

July 23 — fag to Mackinac Race, Chicago Y. C. 

July 23 — 1000th Regatta, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 

July 24— Race for Auxiliaries and Converted Racers, 
Price’ s Bend to Sands Point Y. C., Port Washington, 


July 24 a Epeaiene to Warnemunde, Royal Ocean 


ing 

July 26 — 350-Mile Long Distance Baltic Race; Warne- 
munde-Bornholm-Kiel, Deutscher Seglerverband. 

July 27-28 — Lindsay Cu oP Trials (Vineyard Sound Inter- 
clubs) at Edgartown, Mass 

“7 Ry Ae Fifteenth Roaeiak Regatta, Edgartown 

, Edgartown, Mass 

J a § 3 — Bayside-Block Tsland Auxiliary Race, Bayside 
Y. C., Bayside, L. I. 

July 30-31 — Atlantic Coast Cham ionships, Associated 

anoe Clubs of Sheepshead Bay, ET 
J 5 mets PF Eighth Annual Poplar stand Race, Gibson 
n 

jue 31 — Metro “eons Championships, Associated 
Canoe Clubs of head Bay, is. X. 7 

July 31—-August “pm — Lindsay Cup Finals (Vineyard 
Sound Interclubs) at Vineyard Haven, Mass. 

om os 1-6 — Great South Bay Y. R. A. Regatta Week, 


A a 1-6 — Eighteenth Annual Regatta, Southern 
gu lifornia Y. A., Los Angeles. , 


August 3-4 — Town Regatta, Rockport, Me. 
— 4-6 — Miles ‘River Y. C. Regatta, St. Michaels, 


—A 4-8 — Annual Cruise to New London, American 


August ae Sound Interclub Regatta, Nan- 
tucket, Mas: 

August 5-7 — ee Class Series at Great South Bay, 

. R. A. Regatta Week, L. I. 

August 6 — Eighth Annual Invitation Regatta, Nan- 
tucket Y. C., Nantucket, Mass. 

August 6— Gulf Y. A. Regatta, Southern Y. C., New 
Orleans, La. 

August 6-7 — Regatta and as ms Prices Bend, 
Sands Point Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 

August 7 — Race for Auxiliaries and Converted Racers, 
Club Dock to Huntington, Sands Point Y. C., Port 
Washington, L. I. 

August 7 — St. Michaels-Baltimore Race, Maryland Y. C. 

August 7 — Lightship Race, Boston Y. C., Boston, Mass. 

August 7-15 — Race Week, age sm Mass. 

August 8-11 — Inter-Lake Y. . Regatta, Put-in-Bay, 

io 

August 9-17— New York Y. C. Cruise — New Lon- 
don-Newport-Vineyard Haven-Marblehead-Cape Cod 
Canal-Newport. 

August 10 — Boston Y. C. Day, Marblehead Race Week. 

August 10-11 — Southern Massachusetts Junior Cham- 
pionship (Cumming Cup), Edgartown, Mass. 

August 10-12 — Barnegat Bay Y. R. A. and Inland Lake 
Y. A. Regatta, Lake Winnebago, Neenah, Wis. 

4 2 11 — Astor Cup Race, New York Y. C., Newport, 


August 11-13 — Central New York Y. R. A. Regatta, 
Chautauqua Lake, Jamestown, N. Y. 

August 12-14 — Regatta, Chesapeake Bay Y. C. and 
Tred Avon Y. C., Oxfor 

August 14 — Special Sunday Regatta, Manhasset Bay 
Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 

August 15 — King’s Cup Race and Annual Regatta, New 
York Y. C., Marblehead, Mass. 

August 15-18 — Selection Series for Beverly Y. C. (30- 
Square-Metres), Marion, Mass. 

August 15-19 — Regatta, Inland Lake Y. A., Neenah, 


Wis 
PPh 16-18 — Race Week, New Bedford Y. C., Pa- 
naram, Mass. 
August 20-27 — Special 30-Square-Metre International 
Challenge Series, Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mass. 
August 21-22 — Fifth Annual Cape Cod Knockabout 
Regatta, Bass River, Mass. 


A t, 23-25 — Baby Knockabout National Champion- 
ships, Pine Orchard Club, Pine Orchard, Conn. 
— t 23-28 — Race Week, Newport Harbor Y. C.; 


A t 24-26 — ‘“‘R”’ Boat Races for cag pioaeg Troph wy 
acht Racing Union, Cleveland Y. we Rock. y River, 
August 25-26 — Elimination Races, Women’s Champion- 
. ip, yg Massachusetts Y. R. A., Vineyard 
aven, M 

August 27 — - Cornfield noe Stratford Shoal Races, City 
“land Y. C., City Is 

August 27 — Start of sence aC Gold Cup Six-Metre 
Races, Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 

August 27 — Monhegan Island Race, Portland Y. C., 

ortland, Maine. 

August Regatta, Sands Point Y. C., Port Washing- 
ton, L. 

August 27-28 — Fourth Annual Regatta, Yacht Club of 
‘ects Harbor, Cape May, N. J. 

ae t_ 29 — Sears Bowl Races, Pequot Y. C., Southport, 

August “29-31 — Roosevelt — for 30-Square-Metres, 
Beverly Y. C., Marion, Mas 

t —— tember 1 a _— Nimblet National Champion- 

ships, Douglaston, L. I. 

August 31-September 2 — Atlantic Class National Cham- 
pionships, Indian Harbor Y. C., Greenwich, Conn. 

September 2— The Vineyard Race, Stamford Y. C., 

tamford, Conn 

September 3 — Annual Stratford Shoal Night Race, Sea- 
wanhaka Corinthian Y. C., Oyster Bay, L. I. 

Se oe 3 — Annual Regatta, Raritan Bay Y. R. A., 


rt, N. J. 
Bepte ot "3-5 — Sir Thomas = Trophy, Fish Class 
hampionships, Biloxi Y. C., Biloxi, Miss. 
September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Cedar Point Race, 
Gibson Island Y. 8., Gibson Island, Md. 
September 3-5 — Annual Commodore’s Cruise at Isth- 
mus, Catalina Island Y. C., Calif. 
Se tember 7 ee Championships, Mrs. Charles 
rancis Adams Cup, Edgartown, Mass 
September 7-10 — Sixth Annual Fall Races, Manhasset 
Bay Y. C., Port Washington, L. I. 
September 9-11 — Annual Regatta, Maryland Y. C., 
timore, pe 
Se emer a — ial pomiay he. Manhasset 
einen, I. 
ligetdnin's Ca ah — — nd Ei Oe Championships, 
Gibson Island Y. 8., Gibson Island, M 
September 17-18 — Potomac River seed re Presi- 
dent’s Cup Regat 


September 22-25 — President's Cup Regatta, Weshing-. 


ton, D. C. 

October 7—— Stratford Shoal-Prices Bend Race, New 
Rochelle Y. C., New Rochelle, N. Y. 

October 8-9 — Treasure Chest Hunt, 45-Foot Class, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Y.R.A. of Long Island Sound 


July 1— Horseshoe Harbor; 2 — American; 4 — Larch- 
mont; 9 — Indian Harbor; 16-23 — Larchmont Race 
Week: 30 — Stamford. 


August ‘6 — Horseshoe Harbor; 13 — Huguenot; 20 — 


‘ios York A. C.; 27 — Port Washington 
September 3 — Seawanhaka; 5— Encinas: 10 — In- 
dian Harbor; 17 — Manhasset Bay; 24 — American. 


Star Class 
se =F — Santa Barbara Lipton Series, Santa Barbara, 


alif. 
July ° 4 P. I. Y. A. Regatta, English Bay, B. C. Class 
vent. 
July 4-6 — Annual Race Week, Gulfport, La. Class D 
Event. 


July 5-7 — Pacific Coast Championship, Santa Barbara, 
July 8-10 — Annual Race Week, Biloxi, Miss. Class D 
July 9-16 — International Marine-Pokalsegelwettfahrt, 
July 10-— Fire Island Ocean Race, Great South Bay 


July 17-22 — European Championships, Kiel. 

July 22-24— J. Rulon Miller Memorial Series, Chesa- 
=~ Bay, Gibson Island Yacht Squadron. 

July 29-31 — Swedish Cham mapionship, Sandhamn. 

July 30-August 7 — Holland Week, on pe and 
Loosdrecht Lakes, Royal Netherlands Y. C. and Royal 
Loosdrecht Y. C. 

“ay Fae 4 — Commodore Corry Series, Great South 

ay, L. 

August 5-6 — John Charles Thomas Trophy, Miles River 
Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 

August 6-13 — Charles Francis Adams Trophy, Marble- 
head Race Week. 

August 11-13 —C. N. Y. Y. R. A. Regatta, Lake Chau- 
tauqua, Jamestown, N. Y. Clans D Event. 

August 12-14— Chesapeake Lipton Trophy Series, 
Chesapeake Bay Y. C., Easton, Md. 

August 18-20 — Twelfth District Championship, Seneca 
Lake, Geneva, N. Y. Class B Event. 

August 21-27 — Great Lakes Championship and Sheridan 
Shore Race Week on Lake Michigan at Chicago. 

August 22-26— Atlantic Coast Championship, Long 
Island Sound at Riverside, Conn. Class B Event. 

August 22-27 — Atlantic Coast Championships, Western 
ere ae Island Sound. 

September 3-5 — Tenth Annual Jersey Coast Challenge 

ries. Barnegat a <r: * Park, N. J. 

September 12-18 — d Championship and Annual 

Meeting, San - omg Calle, 


Great South Bay Y.R.A. 


July 2-4— Babylon; 9-10— Bayshore; 16-17 — Bell- 
wae 18-20 — Bellport (Junior Championship); 23 — 
atchogue; 24— Point O’Woods; 25— Bayshore; 

31 — Narrasketuck. 

August 1-2 — Bayshore; 3 — Point O’Woods; 4— Say- 
ville; 5-6 — Patchogue; 9 — Narrasketuck (Women’s 
Championship); 13— Babylon; 15 —- Westhampton 
(Midget Championship); 20 — Point O’Woods; 21 — 
Babylon (Cruiser Race); 27 — Bayshore. 

September 3-5 — Bellport; 10 — Sayville. 


Power 


July 3-4 — Virginia Gold Cup, Hampton, Va. 
July 4 — Trenton Y. C. 
ey -* — Boat Show and Regatta, Onset, Mass. 
—N. Y. A. C. Block Island Cruiser Race. 
Tuly 8-1 o-10— _— York State Outboard Championships, 
en 


July 15-18 ~ — os "P. B.A. Regatta, Havre de Grace Y. C., 


July 17 — Captain Pilon Race Around Staten Island, 
Raritan Bay Y. R. A., Perth Amboy, N. J. 

July 23 — Predicted Lo; Prarseaggt Cruiser Race, Sands 
Point Y. C., Port Washington, N é 

aay: 31 — Marine Parade, Gravesend Bay, Brooklyn, 


August 3-6 — Town Regatta, Rockport, Me. 
on 4-6 — Miles River Y. C., St. Michaels, Md. 
ust 6 — Western Lon Island Sound Motor Cruiser 
jonship. Club — to Huntington, Sands 
ron Y ort Washi n, N. Y. 
August 6-7 — ‘Central New se Regatta Association, 
Boston, Mass. 
August 20-21 — National Sweepstakes, Red Bank, N. J. 
September 2-5 — Gold Cup, Detroit. 
ss apes 4 — Mid-West Outboard Association, Depue, 


— 5—A. P. B. A. Regatta, Ocean City Y. C., 


Sept eee 9-10 — Eastern Outboard Championships, 
hiladelphia, Pa. 
September 22-25 — President’s Cup, Washington, D.C . 


+ + + 


YACHTING ACTIVITIES 
Bayside Revises Block Island Rules 


Plans of the Bayside Yacht Club for the 
running of its eighteenth annual Bayside- 
Block Island auxiliary race include revisions 
of the rules which will make it more attractive 
to close-winded yachts while preserving the 
essential nature of the contest as a sail-and- 
power race. Of greatest importance is the 
elimination of the beam penalty on the theory 
that in average light weather conditions 
motors will be used to windward and that 
beamy boats do not need the paper help 
which the penalty on narrow beam has 
formerly afforded them. Last year gasoline 


‘ allowances in general were reduced about 


twenty per cent and now the rule covering 
allowances to reduction gear jobs has been 
rectified. Whereas formerly boats with reduc- 
tion gears, irrespective of ratio, received but 
eighty per cent of fuel allotted to direct 
drives, the new rule will give ninety per cent 
to reduction drives equal to or less than 
114:1 and eighty per cent to reduction drives 
of greater ratio. An appeal to owners of one- 
design auxiliaries is contained in the club’s 
offer to arrange special classes and prizes if 
five boats of a class are entered. Skippers of 
Week-Enders, Coastwise Cruisers, and New 
York “32’s” take notice. Among the early 
entries are Edlu and Actaea. 


+ + + 


Shelter Island Y.C. Prepares for Big Season 


Through the generosity of L. W. Hench, of 
Dering Harbor, the Shelter Island Yacht 
Club of Long Island has remodeled its present 
clubhouse by the addition of a large and at- 
tractive meeting room that will seat close to 
200 guests. With this as a start, the club 
promises its members and guests an unusually 
active season. A class of fourteen National 
one-design boats has been constructed at 
Greenport and is ready for racing in both 
Dering Harbor and Coecles Harbor. Numer- 
ous clubs of the vicinity, including the Pine 
Orchard, Sachem’s Head Yacht Club, the 
American Yacht Club, and the Fishers Island 
Yacht Club will visit the Shelter Island club 
during the season, while the Off Soundings 
Club of Springfield has already made it the 
terminus of its annual spring cruise. 
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these Elcos.. . oe ee i 
These are the days to be out on the water! 
...and there’s no need to missa single day... [% = 7. i 
or to take a boat less fine than these new Elco_ § a sean ra eee i 
Cruisers. Elco can give you immediate delivery % ' evar ) 
on the two popular models shown here, and : hs 
. . | 
possibly on larger models too (barring prior | 
orders). Also, you can enjoy your new Elco 
as you pay for it on Elco’s liberal Deferred | 
Payment Plan, details of which will be fur- | 
nished gladly upon request. | 
; ) 
eh soe } 
“Z. « ~. 
OUTWARD BOUND! ...a Cruisette 34 shows her stuft 
in rough water! Elco cruisers bring you extra sea- | 
worthiness and safety because their hulls are of the 
round bottom type, universally recognized for su- ) 
perior sea-going ability. 
THE HOME AFLOAT js an apt description for the 
Cruisette 34 (/eft), Elco’s latest model. Here is | 
cruising that is gay, with a fast, smart, rakish boat 
with sunshine lounging space fore and aft. . . that is 
comfortable, with plenty of room, wide spring berths, 
and features like Elco’s ‘‘Vibrationless Power’’ and 
Sound-Proofing. . .that is practical, with two sepa- 
rate cabins, sleeping 6 to 8 in comfort, and a large, 
really efficient galley. From $6,675. 
Cr es pease? : 
“SHE'S A BEAUTY!” Yachting experts praise the Vise now ~ t 
, ake : 
Marinette 30 (right), say that Elco has at last solved 12 Wiley ee 
the problem of building a cruiser with style, quality ° THS ike) Pp 14 : 
construction, splendid seaworthiness, and spacious 


accommodations for extended cruising— yet one ~~ . 1 ant to 


that is easy and economical to maintain and operate. 
This handsome 30-footer has a big full-headroom 
cabin forward (not just a cubby-hole!), sleeping 4 
—and just imagine yourself in that 11’ 9’ cockpit 
aft! Speeds up’to 21 m.p.h. From $3,990. 


Come aboard these sporty cruisers 
at Port Elco and see for yourself, 
or write for illustrated literature. 


Address all inquiries to 


piohercenepice PORT ELCO 113 East 46th Street 


(at Park Ave.), N. Y. C. 





THE ELCO WORKS, BAYONNE, N. J. ELCO CRUISERS, INC. e« 


County Causeway,. Miami, Florida 
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ROM the number of people I met at the 

Price Bender of the Cruising Club who said 
they were coming over to Bermuda in Edlu 
you’d have thought she must be the May- 
flower... . 





& < - —~, 
Oy ee 
ae /$ = 
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At a recent launching in Connecticut the 
collation was so colossally abundant that you 
couldn’t see the new boat for the lobster 
salad, etc., and those who came to criticize 
remained to gormandize. .. . 


International harmony note: Roland von 
Bremen, the German entry in the Bermuda 
race, had an Englishman aboard and Latifa, 
the English boat, had a German in her 
crew.... 


Ted Kilkenny, who supervised the build- 
ing of Thornton Baker’s So Fong in Hong 
Kong and made the 14 months’ passage home 
in her, is my authority for the statement that 
she cost $14,000. . . . Apparently teak, as 
well as life, is cheap out there. . . . 


The race, not always to the swift, 
Is full of chance and doubt and drift; 
The aftermath is still the same — 
Or win or lose, you’re glad you came. 


“Not being very much in the wind my- 
self,”’ writes William A. Robinson, “‘I am not 
sure if you are Alf Loomis or not — if so, 
cheerio, as the British say, and how are you? 
If not, it doesn’t matter anyway... .”’ 


(That, sir, is hardly flattering, is it?) 


It seems this department quoted a news- 
paper which misquoted Mr. Robinson on the 
subject of modern yacht design and he’s filing 
a mild protest. He didn’t say that all modern 
yachts are “gingerbreaded with gadgets.” . . . 

Admitting to feeling a bit hurt that Mr. 
Robinson is careless of my identity, I’m 
mollified by the cordial invitation he extends 
me to visit his yard at Ipswich, Mass., where 
Schooner No. 1 — the first Baltimore clipper 
to be built in 80 years — is nearing comple- 
tion .. . ‘‘nearly ready to be decked now, 
the billet is going on today, and one can begin 
to get an idea of what she is really going to 
look like. . . .” 


Marine gas stations have got to be put 
closer together or movie fans throughout the 
land are going to be suffering heart attacks, 
opines Maurice Frank who advises me of the 
horrendous circumstances in which the popu- 
lar screen idol Richard Arlen found himself 
aboard his 60-foot cruiser Dijo ... Mr. 





Arlen, en voyage to Avalon, ran out of gas and 
was ‘‘being driven by fresh breezes toward 
thé breakers surrounding Bird Rock at the 
Catalina Isthmus” when the CG cutter 
Hermes took him in tow, thus averting a sit- 
uation in which Mr. Arlen might have got his 
feet wet... . 


Another point of similarity between boats 
and women — bless ’em. . . . Paint keeps 
both from looking their age. . . 


And @ propos of that subject, you get the 
first intimation of really feeling old when you 
hear one of your contemporaries mumble 
commiseratingly of another — ‘He can’t 
take it the way he useta.”’ . 


The naval architects are reported to be a 
bit miffed over H. A. Calahan’s description 
of aship as “‘a little bundle of planks, pitiably 
thin — their edges pressing each other ear- 
nestly in their eternal effort to keep out the 
crowding waters.” ... 

But I figure the ship’s husband must_be 
speaking of an unusually delicate wife... . 


Sherman Hoyt is master of ceremonies at 
Edgartown Yacht Club this summer as a re- 


sult of Commodore Walter Barnum’s machi- 


nations. ... 


Years ago Ralph Wiley and a guide were 
duck shooting in a small boat on Great South 
Bay. Along about sunrise a black squall full 
of wind and rain burst on them and they 
sought shelter alongside an old clam sloop. 
The skipper urged them to go below and 
keep out of the wet. They hesitated and he 
said, “‘Go ahead — git down thar. ’Tain’t 
neat but ’tain’t lousy!” 


“Mate of the Nancy Brig”’ calls my atten- 
tion to something I overlooked in a recent 
issue of acontemporary. . . . That he-going 
mag. devoted a page to pictorial and verbal 
consideration of a cockeyed coccle “FOR 
GOING NOWHERE FAST”. . . . The de- 
signer, I take it, was one Alexis de Sakhnoff- 
sky who said in defense of his scatterbrain- 
child: “‘There is no frigate like a 38-foot 
cruiser to take you leagues away. Or at least 
it will SEEM leagues because everything 
about this nautical streamliner is calculated 
to make you think you are traveling farther 
and faster than you really are... . 

“This cuts down on gasoline and oil. For 
some unknown reason boats of this type have 
always been built with windshield and other 
upright structures slanted backward. Here 
the tradition is broken, giving the craft a 
sort of leering impetuosity. . . .” 

Oh, well... . 


TRIBUTE 
A capital ship for a Rendezvous 
Is George H. Townsend’s Cheerio Too. 
There’s no labor problem confronting the 
crew 
For everything is capital on Cheerio Too. 


; . “and,” according to the Associated 
Press, “the German yawl, Poland von 
Poremen”.... 

Owned by Hans Across the Sea? 


YACHTING 


The discussion of the Thomas W. Lawson 
in this department resulted in the resurrection 
of a model of the old seven-master, flanked 
by a couple of these ironic columns, as a 
window display in the Seamen’s Bank in 
down town New York, and I understand 
that brokerage clerks and stenogs were block- 
ing traffic thereabouts. . . . Wonder what 
the gape receipts amounted to? 


CHIP NEWS: 
“The motorship Tidewater Associated 
outward bound . . . was struck amidships 


in the Narrows by the 20-foot cruiser Akita. 
. . . The former proceeded.” 


FasHion Nore: A stylish two-button 
novelty in steering gear was presented by the 
Norwegian liner Oslofjord on her arrival in 
New York. 


A button for starboard, a button for port 
Oh, tempora! What hath man wrought? 


An owner, eagerly inviting a man to race 
with him, offered as the clinching inducement 
that there would be no experts and no yacht 
brokersaboard. . . . And another was charged 
with having a lousy crew because he’d 
shipped only his personal friends. . . . 


Capt. Ben W. Bassett, another former 
officer of the Lawson, turns up with the state- 
ment that her masts were named for the days 
of the week... . 


The promoters of ‘‘Sea-Sign,’”’ an electri- 
fied billboard mounted on a motor boat, 
demonstrated the adsperiment off the Coney 
Island Boardwalk, presenting it as something 
sensationally new. . . . But, as previously 
recorded here, the same idea was used half a 





century ago at Brighton Beach. Billboards 
ashore there were verboten. Smart admen of 
the period circumvented the interdiction by 
producing a couple of old sloops whose 
mainsails afforded fairly white space to ad- 
vertisers. ... 


Glory Be, which made a voyage from Ta- 
hiti to Cannes, according to her biographer, 
Morton Gill Clark, is the only schooner ever 
to have crossed the Bay of Bengal against a 
monsoon. . . . How about the Kawa which, 
as I recall, beat out a victory against the 
synchronous disturbance of a monsoon, 
octoroon and typhoon? 

TELLTALE 











AKE all you know about 

Winton Diesel engines— 

the men who built their 
great reputation—their proved 
economy, reliability, and rare 
compactness. 


Give them the benefits of 
General Motors’ great service, 
manufacturing and research 
facilities—and you’re bound to 





get results of conspicuous im- 
portance to power users every- 
where. 


That is the significance of this 
transition. Nowthat the Winton 
Diesel has become the GM Diesel 
—all of its famous advantages 
of the past, all of its historic 
advances in recent years have 
become more widely available. 


Today the men responsible for 
the success of the Winton Diesel 
engine nave a mew success to 
their credit—GM Diesel Power. 


And whether you’re a present 
Winton Diesel user or a pros- 
pective GM Diesel user, they’re 
ready to be of even greater ser- 
vice than ever. 

















GENERAL MOTORS 


SALES CORPORATION 
DIESEL ENGINE DIVISION - Cleveland, Ohi 
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With a diversified sailing equipment the boys can be taught the handling of differing rigs and types of hull. 
Here is the schooner “ Winslow,’’ used for school cruising, with (in foreground) a student learning to sail one 
of the Suicide Class boats in the school fleet 


SAILING AS A MAJOR SPORT 


H. PAUL ABBOTT 


ODAY, when interest in sailing as a sport for 
schools and colleges is increasing rapidly, 
attention is naturally turned toward the pos- 
sibilities of sailing as a major sport. Many 
schools and colleges already count sailing 
as a part of their athletic program. Under the 
stimulus of dinghy racing and crew team racing between 
several of the leading colleges in the East, local college yacht 
clubs have been formed and the Inter-Collegiate Yacht Rac- 
ing Association has been organized and is doing good work 
in promoting the sport. And, while at many colleges the 
sport is “‘recognized,”’ except in a few cases of those par- 
ticularly favorably located, the activity has not been spon- 


sored or the equipment provided by the schools themselves.. 


As far as preparatory schools go, only one or two have done 
anything to encourage a knowledge and a love of sailing, 
or have suitable equipment for proper training. To the best 
of my knowledge, only one has laid major stress upon it. For 


more than thirty years the Adirondack-Florida School has 
had sailing as a major sport under development in Coconut 
Grove, Florida. For the benefit of other educational institu- 
tions which may be contemplating the introduction of this 
sport on a larger scale, let us look to the progress which has 
been made in Coconut Grove from the standpoints of equip- 
ment, instruction, student enthusiasm, and of the physical 
and educational value to the students. 

With the opening of the winter term, variety becomes the 
keyword of waterfront activity enjoyed by students of this 
school which, during the winter months, is most favorably 
located for sailing. After classes on week days, boys may be 
seen upon the deck of the school’s 65-foot schooner Winslow, 
seizing ratlines or practicing splices under the careful super- 
vision of her skipper, a former sailor on board the old 
American sailing ships. At the end of the dock the navigation 
instructor is either busy explaining the mysteries of the 
sextant to the more advanced or listening to the attempts 
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of one of the younger members to box the compass to quarter 
points. The sailing master goes by aboard a small sail boat, 
instructing the novices who are just beginning. The sound 
of a horn directs attention to the start of a sailing race off- 
shore. Class teams are enjoying intramural competition in 
the sporty little Moth boats. One of the officers of the 
school’s yacht club supervises the starts and another polices 
the course in either the Suicide boat or the National One- 
Design. Neatly slung on the dock’s davits are two dinghies, a 
Class X and a D, which soon will be lowered for tuning-up 
in preparation for the regular Sunday afternoon sailing races 
of the Biscayne Bay Yacht Club. 

If one happened to be on the school’s dock at nine o’clock 
on a Sunday morning, he would find a large part of the 
school gathered to bid good-by to a group of boys and mas- 
ters who are leaving aboard the Winslow for the weekly 
cruise. As Monday, instead of Saturday, is a holiday, the 
expedition will not return until the following night. They 
will have either gone fishing among the keys to the south or 
run across the Gulf Stream to one of the near Bahama 
Islands such as Bimini or Cat Cay. If it is a deep water 
cruise, the boys who have taken up the subject as an elective 
course will receive practical application of the navigation 
work taught in the classroom during the week. Yes, sailing 
is one major sport which seems capable of seeping into the 
classroom without seeming out of place, and its correlation 
to such subjects as general science or trigonometry is 
obvious. 

In the matter of equipment, many experiments have been 
tried since the school took up sailing, some with success and 
others not. As early as 1910, the need for a large boat was 
realized. To put callouses on hands and muscles on chests 
and arms, large sails had to be hoisted, heavy sheets trimmed 
and 200-pound anchors fished and catted. Only a large boat 
could furnish, under all weather conditions, the necessary 


An eleven-foot Moth Class boat, with a single sail, is ideal equipment 
for the novice to sail alone as cause and effect are instantly apparent 
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exercise for muscle tone. The first experiment in the large 
boat class was the Hickory I, a 45-foot lumber schooner pur- 
chased in Norfolk. Her draft of only four feet was well suited 


‘to the requirements of Biscayne Bay. No fittings were put 


in below and, while cruising, all sleeping was above deck 
under canvas shelter. The galley was a portable deckhouse 
which could be moved about at will. Just forward of the 
mainmast was a large old-fashioned pump which was 
brought into use when the water in the bilges rose above the 
one-foot level. As a result of this bilge water, Hickory floated 
a bit down by the head and this appearance was accentuated 
by the high stern where was located the main and only cabin. 
She carried a full set of heavy sails having, in addition to her 
four lowers, two topsails, balloon jib and fisherman staysail. 

Hickory I proved a great advance over the school’s first 
cruising boat, the Pelican. The latter had been a 35-foot 
sloop with plumb stem and enormous bowsprit. She had a 
reputation for speed and had cruised the waters of Biscayne 
Bay when Commodore Munroe was the only sailor in 
Coconut Grove, when Miami Beach was a mere key covered 
with mangrove jungle. 
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Left. Racing is necessary not only to bring out 

the finer points of sailing but to instill the com- 

petitive spirit which sport demands. A school 
team race on Biscayne Bay 


Right. Ideally situated to make sailing a major 

winter activity, the Adirondack-Florida School, 

on Biscayne Bay, has excellent facilities for the 
care of floating equipment 


Below. Experiments with differing rigs are of 

great help to an understanding of the principles 

of aerodynamics and in broadening the experi- 

ence. Schools would do well to provide several 

types of boats, rather than to concentrate their 
attention on one single class 








The school’s freak boats, three Malay proas, were intro- 
duced early by Commodore Munroe. Number one was an 
outrigger canoe with a lateen sail. Only the most experienced 
could keep her right side up. Proa number two was designed 
to be a world beater. She was entirely decked in and was 
supposed to be proof against capsizing. Unfortunately, her 
construction was so heavy that speed was lost in an effort 
to make her foolproof. The last proa, which saw service until 
1935, was the most successful. A double-ender, she proved 
capable of skillful and rapid maneuvering. She could easily 
outfoot a 28-foot Curry racer off the wind but, owing perhaps 
to inefficient rigging, could not work to windward well in 
spite of double centerboards. While she was a freak craft, 

Below. This proa, third of a line of freak craft, she was a wonderful trainer for the advanced sailors. 
proved a wonderful trainer for advanced sailors. After the demise of the Hickory I, in 1919, the school pur- 
She was a double-ender, capable of rapid chased the Halcyon. A caravel, she was supposedly a replica 
maneuvering but tricky to sail of Columbus’ Santa Maria. Her poop deck was high above 
the water and, standing upon it at the wheel, it was possible 
to look ahead and down over the bow at the oncoming seas 
in spite of a water line length of 90 feet. Her freeboard was 
so great as to demand an elaborate boarding ladder: Motive 
power was furnished by a 60 hp. heavy duty Sterling engine, 
which was constantly in use, as the sails were more orna- 
mental than effective. 

At first it was thought that an ideal boat for training boys 
had at last been found. The vessel offered wonderful oppor- 
tunities for developing a wide nautical vocabulary, though, 
of course, some of the terminology was antiquated. Since 
deck space was ample for sleeping, the whole school could 
cruise in her at a time. However, the Halcyon’s drawbacks 
were several and vital. Her draft was only about four and 
a half feet and, combined with such extraordinary freeboard, 
the boat was hard to handle. Maneuvering through a narrow 
channel in a cross wind was frequently impossible, even 
under full power. Finally, the experience gained by the boys, 






































































though valuable, was not of great practical value in the 
handling of modern yachts. So the Halcyon was sold after 
only two years in the school’s service. 

The Hickory II, purchased in 1922, offered the many 
advantages of the Hickory I, plus comfort. She had been 
built for yachting and had a large main cabin abaft the 
centerboard where, in bad weather, by stretching out on 
the cabin floor as well as on the bunks, twelve boys and two 
masters could find good protection. She was a step in the 
right direction but there was yet far to go to find a boat 
particularly suited to the needs of a school. Without top- 
masts, setting topsails was a sloppy, makeshift business. 
Powered only by a 30-hp. motor, the Hickory II presented 
difficulties in maneuvering through narrow channels in 
either head or cross winds. For safety, all cruising had to be 
confined to the inside of Biscayne Bay. After eight years of 
service, her back.was broken by heaving too hard on the 
windlass when a fluke of the anchor had become solidly 
hooked under a coral ledge. 

Then followed six more years when the sloop Ahneep and 
other small boats did yeoman though unsatisfactory service. 
Finally, in 1937, theschool authorities were givenfundsenough 
to buy another cruising vessel. This time it was decided to 
design and build a boat especially suited to the needs of the 
school. Lawrence (Larry) Huntington, the designer, had 
long conferences with Ernest Schwarz, the old sea captain 
who had seen service in the school for thirty years. Members 
of the alumni were called into conference and every effort 
was made to reap the benefits of thirty-five years’ experience. 
The final result was the Winslow. 

Built in Harbor Island, British West Indies, the Winslow 
incorporates the best features of her predecessors. She has 


The need for a large boat to put calluses on hands and de- 
velop muscles was early apparent and was met with “Hickory |,” 
a commercial schooner which was purchased in 1910 
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The ‘‘Winslow”’ is a new schooner, designed for school work. She can 
accommodate over twenty boys below and is ideal for teaching sea- 
manship, sail handling and navigation. But the upkeep is considerable 


the shoal draft of Pelican (three feet ten); the rugged con- 
struction and topmast rigging of Hickory I; the roominess 
and engine power of Halcyon; and the size and speed of 
Hickory II. Her sharp bow will not pound, as did the bow 
of the Hickory II. Her wide decks and flat trunk cabins 
will sleep any number on deck, and below are bunks and 
pipe berths for twenty-one. The galley, in the fo’castle, 
has its own hatch and a pipe berth for the cook. Each watch 
has its own dining table that folds down against the center- 
board trunk when not in use. Each watch also has its own 
door to the galley. The after cabin has sleeping accom- 
modations for eight. 

Ratlines on both sides of each mast invite the boys to 
climb and get used to working aloft. In addition to four 
lowers, the Winslow carries two topsails, fisherman staysail 
and jib topsail— sails enough to give ample work for 
muscle building. Under the chart table in the after cabin is 
an 86 hp. Kermath Diesel, which pushes the hull through 
still water at 814 knots. 

Space does not permit going into all the detailed improve- 
ments which are the product of long experience and it may 
yet be too soon to say that the perfect school schooner has 
been found, but a good sign is the fact that as yet no one has 
said ‘‘the next time we build a schooner we shall do thus 
and so.’”’ Moreover, though suited to sailing conditions in 
the matter of draft, she has, none the less, already proved 
herself a good sea boat and has a personality all her own. 

Now, if we should grant that the Wznslow is the last step 
in the evolution of one type of equipment necessary to 
make sailing a successful major sport, has the development 
of the small boat been as successful? In the early days of 
the school, a class of boats known as Larks was introduced 
to furnish racing competition. These were followed by 
Swampscott dories and sneakboxes. Five of the latter saw 
service for fifteen years before they were finally sold in one 
lot to a group of Pan American Airways pilots. Rough and 
ready, these primary trainers could and did take a severe 
beating. The main criticism of these classes was the fact that 
sloppy sailing did not always produce the proper penalty 
and bad habits were learned. Furthermore, these boats did 
not do well if pointed high or sheeted close, so that it was 

(Continued on page 115) 
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TAKING TUNA UNDER THE SKYSCRAPERS 





The only broadbill ever taken off the 
Jersey coast was this one, a 382- 
pounder, which was captured in 1936 


" E HOOKED him at 12:40. My party fought him 
Wi: well after 6:00 p.m., when he began to tire. 
The tuna got his second wind then and really 
started to fight. He was the kind that kept boring all the 
time. At 7:18, seven hours and thirty-six minutes after he 
was hooked, the leader parted. The fish wasn’t so big — 
probably around 500 — but once you give them their heads 
or let them take a little rest, you’re sure finished. See you out 
there tomorrow.”’ 

The speaker was one of the best tuna guides on the Jersey 
coast. The place was Hoffman’s dock, headquarters of the 
Manasquan River Marlin & Tuna Club at the mouth of the 
Manasquan River, Brielle, New Jersey. The time was mid- 
night of a fine August evening and we were loading Hugo 
Rutherfurd’s fishing cruiser Mako preparatory to spending 
the night out at Ambrose Lightship so as to be on the ground 
and ready to start fishing at daybreak. The task completed, 
we checked to see that we had all we might need: food, 
tackle, ice and gas, in addition to 300 pounds of frozen men- 
haden, commonly called mossbunkers, to be used as bait and 
chum. With everything aboard we backed softly out into the 
river as the last Pennsylvania train for New York rumbled 
over the bridge. Mako’s two high speed motors hummed 
rhythmically as we headed out through the Manasquan Inlet 
and passed the Coast Guard picket boat at the entrance to 
the main station on the south side of the inlet. 

Rutherfurd set the boat on a NE by N course. Far ahead 


Mossbunkers are ground and the pulpy mass is thrown 
overboard, to float astern and form an oily slick 
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By 


S. KIP FARRINGTON, JR. 


we saw a long beam of light swinging out over the ocean, 
powerful Navesink Light, on top of the Navesink Highlands, 
that border the entrance to New York Harbor. We relaxed 
and talked of tomorrow’s prospects, trying hard to remember 
all we had been told concerning the tuna, or ‘‘horse mack- 
erel,” as they are sometimes called off New Jersey. “‘ Will the 
fish still be there?’’ and ‘‘ Will the weather hold out for us?” 
were the main topics of conversation. Rutherfurd had had 
plenty of experience in catching these fish, the Mako having 
been high boat in the great run of 1936 when sixteen fish, 
weighing up to 450 pounds, were taken. 

Sea Bright was now off the port bow and we could see the 
Ambrose Lightship. Tugs with their tows and the outbound 


and inbound shipping blended with lighthouses, buoys and . 


beacons, the lights of Coney Island and Rockaway Beach 
making a picturesque background. In the northern sky the 
glare of New York was reflected, the magnificent beam of the 
Navesink Light sweeping across it all. Stretched out like a 
long snake lay Sandy Hook. 

We found the pilot boat jogging around waiting an incom- 
ing steamer and passed close to the lightship. Half a mile 
northeast of her we came upon a fleet of boats, crews asleep 
and riding lights burning. Some were part of the commercial 
bluefishing fleet. The rest were rod and reel fishermen, like 
ourselves, out of Manasquan or Sea Bright and other Shrews- 
bury River points, but the majority were from Freeport, 
Long Island, the most important fishing center in the greater 
metropolitan area. Coming out through Jones Inlet, they 
have but a short run to the grounds. 

Keen rivalry exists between Freeport and Manasquan, but 
it is a wholesome rivalry. I hope it will continue, as these 
towns are the nearest points to the metropolis from which it 
is possible to charter boats for the big tuna fishing. Freeport 
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claims the Ambrose: Lightship ground as Long Island terri- 
tory, but the Jerseyites contest the claim, although the 
ground is certainly much nearer the Long Island shore than 
it is to New Jersey. However, the other “‘hot spot” for big 
tuna and bluefish, the Shrewsbury Rocks, some three miles 
off Sea Bright, is definitely Jersey territory, so the argument 
may be called even. 

A great many fine boats equipped for this fishing sail out 
of Freeport, and a novel safety factor, which originated 
with the Freeport fleet, is the use of carrier pigeons to send 
messages ashore regarding weather, fishing conditions and 
catches. Numbers of these birds, all perfectly trained, are 
used every day. There are also, I believe, more charter boats 
equipped with the new wireless telephone sailing from Free- 
port than from any other point on the Atlantic Coast. Free- 
port is the home of the Freeport Tuna Club. 

We moved in and out among this fleet until Rutherfurd’s 
experienced eye picked out a spot where he would have a 
chance of getting clear of the fleet if we hooked a fish. Then 
we let go the anchor in about 75 feet of water, with a good 
tide running. The anchor line is attached to a buoy and the 
fishing launch is tied to that. This buoy is used so that the 
mooring can be slipped in a hurry in case a tuna is hooked. 

It was 3:30 a.m. when all this had been done and we turned 
in for a couple of hours’ sleep. I noticed with amusement that 
although the fleet was only a few feet from the main channel 
entering one of the world’s greatest harbors, there did not 
seem to be a man on watch on any of these boats. Everyone, 
apparently, had confidence in the safety of the shallow 
water in which the boats are anchored. 

Six o’clock, and our fishing began. Using whole menhaden 
as bait, we fished two rods at once, ‘some twenty feet astern. 
At the end of a 20-foot leader is a cork float, the purpose of 
which is to keep the bait at the desired depth and away from 
the boat. The cork is-tied to the leader with a light twine 
which breaks off immediately if a fish is hooked. A big meat 
grinder is pressed into service, with one man constantly 
grinding bunkers. The pulpy mess is tossed overboard and 
allowed to run out with the tide so as to form what is known 


“Black Jack,” of Beach Haven, N. J., is one of the first Elco cruisers to be used for sport fishing 
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as the ‘‘chum slick.”’ On occasion this slick may stretch for a 
distance of six or seven miles astern, possibly longer. Being 
extremely oily, bunkers give off a strong scent, and this 
is a great help in attracting fish. Fresh bunkers are preferred, 
but since these are sometimes difficult to obtain, the cold 
storage variety is commonly used and seems to do the trick 
almost as well. 

When they get in this slick, tuna, false albacore, bonita 
and bluefish will follow it right up to the boat and, the angler 
hopes, will take the whole fish with the hook in it. The big 
blue torpedoes, however, are not easily fooled and are at 
times exceedingly wary. They are no doubt alarmed by the 
leader wire which shines in the water and it is well to use 
stainless cable, as it does not shine as much as piano wire. 

Whole bunkers are occasionally thrown over as appetizers. 
If you should do this at any time and still find that the tuna 
are gobbling them up and scorning the bait, try throwing the 
bunker over with the hook in it, just as if it were a free fish. 
This sometimes does the trick. If you can get herring it 
makes much the best bait, particularly if it is alive. If we 
could get more live bait, I feel that we would be able to catch 
a great many more giant tuna. 

After three hours of fishing there were probably twenty 
boats in the fleet, and we could tell by the excitement of 
those on board some of them that there were tuna around. 
Finally, a few small fish of some 200 pounds showed up in our 
slick. We changed our baits and put cork in them to keep 
them on the surface but, despite all our efforts, it was no go. 
We even tried a white rag soaked in bunker oil, an experi- 
ment which Mrs. Francis Low had successfully used the year 
before, when she took a 384-pounder, after the tuna had re- 
fused everything else that had been put overboard. But the 
fish in our slick were not interested. 

Around eleven o’clock a Freeport boat hooked a tuna and 
left the fleet amidst a terrific commotion, as the tuna fouled 
the line around an anchor buoy before the captain got it in 
the clear. This is one of the great difficulties of this kind of 
fishing. When the big run of fish is in, there are at times fifty 

(Continued on page 106) 
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NATHANAEL GREENE HERRESHOFF 


1848-1938 


N June 2nd, at his home on the shore of 
Bristol Harbor, Nathanael Greene Herre- 
shoff, whose genius contributed so much to 
the development of yachting in America, 
passed away at the age of ninety years. 
Born on March 18th, 1848, in the same town 
in which he died, America’s greatest yacht designer spent 
nearly his whole life in the little Rhode Island community on 
the shores of Narragansett Bay; and from the shipbuilding 
plant which he and his brother built up from a small begin- 
ning came all of the yachts that his mind and his hands 
created. A roster of these would contain names of many 
yachts that loom large in the history of the sport during the 
past seventy years and some that have profoundly influenced 
the design of racing boats in the United States. So successful 
were the yachts that came from his board and were built at 
the Herreshoff shops that he was frequently referred to as 
the “‘ Wizard of Bristol,” although we prefer to remember 
him by the name he was called by the associates with whom 
he worked and by those who knew him— Captain Nat. 
Although by nature reserved and somewhat cold, thoughtful, 
and with strong convictions in the value of his own ideas, 
his was, nevertheless, a personality that attracted, and the 
number of persons from all parts of the East that attended 
his funeral at Bristol was a tribute that could be paid only by 
those who looked upon him as a friend. 

While Captain Nat was perhaps best known to the general 
public through the five defenders of the America’s Cup 
which he designed and built, beginning with the Vigilant, 
in 1893, and ending with the Resolute, in 1914, it is probable 
that some of his other yachts had an even greater influence 
on design and did more to lift naval architecture and en- 
gineering, as applied to yacht design, to the plane it has since 








M. Rosenfeld 


Nathanael Herreshoff, or ‘‘Captain Nat’ as he was called around 
Bristol. This picture was taken near the turn of the century, when the 
great designer was at the height of his career. Below, the waterfront, 
Bristol, in 1866, showing the Herreshoff shop with the sloop 
““Clytie”’ almost ready for launching. This was the Herreshoffs’ first 
shop, inthe Old Tannery, which had been extended over the water 
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Lines of “Gloriana,” which Captain Nat designed in 1891. In her he cut away the forefoot entirely, 
and lengthened the forward overhang, giving fuller water lines and longer sailing length. 
The lines are reproduced from a drawing by W. P. Stephens in “Supplement to Small Yachts” 


occupied. Where one has turned out so many epoch-making 
boats, it is hard to point to any one as being the most prom- 
inent in this respect. But perhaps Gloriana, designed in 1891 
for Commodore E. D. Morgan of the New York Yacht 
Club, was the boat that did more than any other to revolu- 
tionize yacht design. Casting tradition aside, Captain Nat 
cut away the forefoot entirely. Adding a long forward over- 
hang, this gave a profile that was practically a straight line 
from the stem head to the bottom of the lead keel. The full- 
ness was carried well forward on the water lines and this 
produced the first of what was later to be known, after 
further development, as the spoon bow. So startling was the 
change that predictions were made that the yacht would 
never “hang on’ to windward. But she not only did, but 
made a clean record in her class (the 46-foot rating) in her 
first year. To show the length of her overhangs, Gloriana 
was 70 feet over all length on a water line of only 45 feet, 
which was quite a departure from the tradition and practice 
of the period. Gloriana was followed the next year by the 
Wasp, in the same class, which proved even more successful, 
and the older style of plumb stem or clipper bow with deep 
forefoot was doomed. 

It was perhaps as an engineer rather than as a designer 
that Captain Nat’s genius was most pronounced. After 
studying at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, where 
he was strong in mathematics and physics, young Nathanael 
spent seven years with the Corliss Engine Company, of 
Providence, where he learned the value of light construction 
which he later incorporated in all his yachts without any 
impairment in strength. It is probable that construction 
played as important a part in the success of many of his 
subsequent yachts as the design itself. At the time that 
Captain Nat gave up his connection with the Corliss plant, 
in 1878, and joined his brother John B. Herreshoff in his 
yacht building business at Bristol, Nat’s agreement with his 
brother was a simple and verbal one: “‘That the character of 
the work done should be the very best possible, charging a 
price that would compensate for the extra cost.” It was a 
policy that made the work turned out at the Herreshoff 
shops famous. 

In the building up of the famous Herreshoff Works at 
Bristol, Captain Nat’s older brother, John B. Herreshoff, 
was, until he died in 1915, the leading spirit. He was the 
founder of the business and its president. But the two 
brothers complemented each other, Nathanael being the 
designer and engineer and John B., who became totally 
blind as the result of an accident at the age of fourteen, the 
business head. In spite of this handicap, the will and energy 
of the older brother were not affected and, by the time he 
reached the age of twenty-one, he had modeled and built for 
himself several small sail boats that proved very fast. When 
only sixteen he fitted up, as a machine shop with several 


lathes in it, a room in a building adjoining his father’s home 
in Bristol, and a larger room for boat building. Here he built 
several small craft, doing most of the work with his own 
hands. 

In -1863, while cruising in his sail boat Kelpie, he met 
Thomas Clapham, of Glen Cove, who later was to devote his 
own life to the building of boats. Clapham was so impressed 
with the Kelpie that he gave John B. an order for a new 
yacht. This was the first commission that young Herreshoff 
received and it started the business that still bears the Her- 
reshoff name and that made both John B. and Nathanael, as 
well as Bristol itself, famous. 

In the summer of that year, John B. got to work on the 
new boat, hiring the “‘Oid Tannery,” on the waterfront 
adjoining a wharf, in which to do the work. Then he set 
about collecting material, hiring men, etc., which was quite 
an undertaking for a young man of only twenty-two, and 
without sight. But before the next year had elapsed the 
business was so well established that no less than eight sailing 
craft from 22 to 35 feet in length were built and launched. 
During the next few years the enterprise continued to grow 
and the Old Tannery had to be enlarged several times and 
another building purchased for a woodworking mill in which 
to turn out the lumber for the plant. 

During this early period, many yachts up to 75 feet in 
length were built, some of the best known being the 35-foot 
sloops Violet and Clytie, and the Orion, Shadow and Faustine. 
The photograph reproduced with this article shows the shop 
at this period. 

But John B. was also interested in engineering and in 1868 
he turned out his first steam yacht, the Annie Morse. The 
machinery for this yacht was bought, but two years later the 
firm was building its own engines for its next steam driven 
vessels, the drawings being made by Nathanael Herreshoff 
who was then with the Corliss Steam Engine Company. 

During the next few years the business turned almost en- 
tirely to steam craft and their machinery. It was during this 
period, in 1878, that Nathanael gave up his job in Providence 
and joined the firm with which he was thereafter connected 
until his death. The company quickly became noted for the 
excellence of its work in the designing and building of high 
grade, light weight machinery, and many fast steam driven 
craft which became famous were turned out. The plant. was 
constantly being enlarged and new buildings added. During 
the early eighties of the last century many important experi- 
ments were carried out on boilers and engines, and trials 
conducted by a board of naval engineers. The first torpedo 
boat for the U. S. Navy was built here and several contracts 
for small, fast naval vessels were obtained. 

Then, in 1893, after the success of Gloriana, the firm built 
its first America’s Cup defender, the sloop Vigilant, and this 

(Continued on page 1174) 
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One-design cruising classes are growing in popularity. Here 
is “Lucky Star,” owned by R. O. H. Hill, of Larchmont. 
Designed by John G. Alden, this cruiser is 36’ 5" feet long 
over all and carries 585 square feet of sail. 


Excellent accommodations are provided below, as the pictures 
show. This boat, and a number of others to the same design, 
were built by James C. Graves, of Marblehead. Fast under 
sail, and powered with a Gray 4-cylinder motor, the boats 
have proved both able and weatherly. 


“LUCKY STAR” 


A Coastwise Cruiser 


M. Rosenfeld 































“SOUTHERLY” 


Turned out as a one-design cruising class, the 
Week-Enders and the idea back of them’have 
proved most popular and twenty-five,or more 
have been built by George Lawley & Son 
Corporation, from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc. The photographs show the 
“Southerly,”’ owned by Drake H. Sparkman. 
Unusual accommodations have been" provided 
on a length of 35 feet over all, including e 
double stateroom and a large main cabin |The 
auxiliary power plant is a Gray Sea Scout. 
A one-design class organization has been 
formed to promote racing among the owners 


of the Week-Enders. 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATING THE ADIRONDACKS 


Soulanges Canals the next day, for here, though the 

river has plenty of water, the current is really too swift 
to permit controlling and safely piloting a small boat. We 
emerged into Lake St. Louis at 8:30 p.m. and tied up to a 
dredge in a sheltered cove for the night, little dreaming of 
what was in store for us the following day. We left for Mont- 
real at eight in the morning, heading out into the lake for 
the usual swim and breakfast. But the wind had freshened 
considerably during the night and kicked up such a chop 
that, the instant we stopped and came broadside on to the 
waves, there was panic amongst the breakfast dishes and a 
frantic yell from the galley. So breakfast was had under way 
across the lake and F. D. absent-mindedly filled the cereal 
dishes with puffed wheat three times before she’realized that 
the wind was carrying it overboard as soon as her back was 
turned. 

At 9:30, we brought up abeam of Lachine Light and were 
about to enter the Lachine Canal when someone with un- 
fortunately bright eyes sighted the pier of the Montreal 
Yacht Club advertising fuel, water, ice, and yacht supplies. 
We were in need of all these things and, as it seemed easier 
to buy them here than in the crowded waters of Montreal 
Harbor, we carefully studied the chart. Finding no obstruc- 
tions in the cup-like cove, which was crowded with moorings 
and craft of all sizes, we headed straight in. Finishing break- 
fast at the pier and purchasing what we needed, we cast off 
half an hour later and began threading our way through the 
numerous moorings which were difficult to see in the murky 
water consisting, as they did, of dark slimy logs some four 
feet in length, each wrapped in heavy chain so that it barely 
floated on the surface. 

Some 300 yards from the pier and 100 yards from the star- 
board shore, we were beginning to clear the moorings and 
approach the main channel. We had just opened her up to 
full cruising speed when we struck with such terrific force 
that we were all knocked off our feet. Bob, at the wheel, 
immediately threw her into neutral with the thought of 
saving shaft and propeller, but our headway was such that 
the Whibbendoo went over, throwing her head high in the air 
like a frightened horse and slithering down the other side of 
whatever it was we had struck with a sickening scrape that 
reamed the keel clear aft and made the propeller look as 
though it had: been drawn through a knot hole. 


F su Morrisburg we passed through the Cornwall and 


“Whibbendoo” anchored in Lake Champlain where the voyagers were favored with glofious weather 





PART Il 


Down the St. Lawrence and 
Through Champlain and the 
Hudson to Long Island Sound 


By 


ELIZABETH B. HALL 


E. B. H. minds (?) her helm 


Water was pouring in so fast that it seemed as though we 
must have ripped the whole bottom out of her and I well re- 
member tearing my fascinated and horrified gaze from the 
antics of the bow in time to see the entire cabin floor awash 
with a frightful mess of shoes, all the charts and numerous 
other odds and ends, including most of the cooking utensils 
and dishes which had cascaded down off the galley sink 
where Nancy and F. D. had been washing up. In this state 
and with the boat foundering beneath our feet, Bob turned 
his attention from locating the leak with Livy to an effort 
towards beaching her. By a miracle, she still answered her 
helm and the good old Buda was still running merrily though 
the propeller blades were so crumpled that at full speed we 
hardly gathered headway. It was obvious that, with the boat 
already so logy that she wallowed with every motion, we had 
little time to make shore before the engine would be sub- 
merged and the Whibbendoo headed for the bottom. Hard 
over to starboard we went, crawling by inches, Livy and the 
two girls searching frantically for the leak while Bob, tense 
at the wheel, kept one eye on the open engine hatch where 
the water swirled nearer and nearer the carburetor. 

Scrambling up to the bow, I saw dead ahead an open shed 
with a marine railway. On the ways was a small boat and a 
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““Whibbendoo” lies aground near the entrance to the Lachine Canal and all hands man the pumps 


man working. I hailed him through the megaphone and 
shouted ‘‘We’re sinking!” and motioned to him to clear the 
track. He mumbled something, shook his head decisively 
and pointed to his dock where there was obviously deep 
water. Helpless in the face of his slow-wittedness, we kept 
on straight for the rocky shore. Seeing this, he at last jumped 
up and with a swarm of other people that suddenly appeared 
from everywhere stood shouting and gesticulating on the 
shore to keep off ‘“‘Beeg reef.’”’ But we knew what we were 
doing and, with the last gasp of the engine, we heard the 
bottom scraping gently along the Whibbendoo’s bow. 

But our troubles were not yet over. The shore shelved off 
steeply here and, while the bow was fast, the stern was still 
over many feet of water. Unless we could soon stop the leak, 
there was danger either of her rolling over on her side or 
sinking by the stern and sliding down. Livy and Bob had by 
this time found the leak, where two planks near the keel on 
the starboard side, just forward of the ice box, had shivered 
for several feet. The water was pouring in through the splint- 
ers as if through a sieve. They were working desperately to 
stop it but the extent of the damage, and the fact that it was, 
of course, under about eighteen inches of oil filled water, 
rendered this well nigh impossible. True to its nature, at the 
crucial moment the bilge pump had fouled. 

The men on shore, at last convinced that we were really 
in trouble and not just crazy Americans wanting quick serv- 
ice, put out immediately with a big pump. Once set up, with 
loss of precious moments, this too refused to work. A boy 
was sent running to Monsieur Somebody’s who, it was said, 
had an electric pump. Meanwhile, the Canadians bailed and 
we bailed, trying to keep the water going out at least as fast 
as it came in, and the buckets flew overside banging the 
varnish, and a half dozen brutish looking old scows tied 
alongside any old way bumped their rough snouts into 
Whibbendoo’s sleek sides. The poor Whibbendoo herself, roll- 
ing this way and that with the pounding of so many heavy 
feet, scrunched her bow back and forth on the rocky bottom. 

It was sickening and, with the coming of more men with 
more buckets, Nancy, F. D. and I turned to the work of sal- 
vaging what we could of our belongings lest the boat should 
finally capsize. Out through the forward hatch we piled 
everything we could lay hands on, ferrying it in the dinghy 
across the small strip of water to the shore. On every hand 
the houses were backed up on masonry and piles to the 


water’s edge, but there was one little space with a huge. 


manure pile and on this unsavory spot I left them forlornly 


guarding our things while I went to the club to inquire 
about the possibility of obtaining help for the stranded boat. 

It was only a short walk around the cove and, as I came 
out on the dock, I tried to realize that less than an. hour ago 
we had been tied up here eating breakfast with more than 
half our cruise still before us. They had a big yard there and 
all the facilities for helping us, if anything could be done, but 
they were unwilling to do anything for salvage unless I 
would guarantee them the repair job. This I did but only, in 
truth, after a number of things had gone through my mind 
— that unmarked obstruction in the middle of an anchorage 
and the utter needlessness of the whole accident being chief 
amongst them — and, again, after I had throttled a hearty 
desire to lay out any likely candidate that might offer. It 
was, after all, the insurance company’s problem while our 
main interest was to repair the boat and go on if we could, so 
I took what comfort there was in leading two new men with 
an electric bilge pump back to the wreck. 

At 12:30 we were hauled out and it was evident that we 
needed two new planks, a new propeller and shaft, and some 
way to get the engine dry. But what a looking crew we were 
and what a boat! With some idea of scraping together a 
lunch, I scrambled into the boat as we went up the ways but 
one look around told me that what we needed was a drink. 
As I look back on that frightful mess, I do not yet see how 
we managed to be under way again, shipshape once more, in 
less than 36 hours! But we were. And if the whiskey bottle 
was covered with oil from the bilge, the contents were 
straight. We finally convinced poor Bob that the fault was 
not his and the cruise not yet over and set about repairing 
with a will. But I never want to see bilge water again so long 
as I live! Livy had, fortunately, chucked the mattresses of the 
two lower berths into the uppers so those were clean and 
dry, and a kindly woman put that large portion of our cloth- 
ing which was wet, if not actually oil soaked, through her 
washing machine, but everything else that had been stored 
under hatches or in the lower cabin lockers had to be re- 
moved, cleaned and dried. The charts for 1500 miles of cruis- 
ing were spread up and down the dock, their corners an- 
chored under stones, to dry in the sun, and the entire boat, 
inside and out, had to be scrubbed with warm water and 
Oakite to free it from engine oil. 

We put up that night in the best hotel in Lachine, a 
hostelry that was clean if nothing else. I can still see myself 
sitting before supper in that bathtub, an immense affair with 
a seat like the thwart of a dinghy in one end, trying to get 
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the oil off with cold water, while overhead a huge mirror on 
which was emblazoned in red and gold letters, ‘‘Smoke 
Chamberlain Cigars,” reflected the glory of my ablutions. 
From somewhere, heaven knows where, Livy produced an 
ancient limousine complete with equerry and, in hilarious 
mood, we set off for Montreal, nine miles away. The Peirces, 
our social ambassadors, having been to Montreal on their 
honeymoon, remembered a place that was noted for its 
steaks and, though we were in no fit state to appear in a 
fashionable restaurant, still less were we in a mood for a 
dog-wagon dinner, even to Chance who, if his best coat was 
still as sleek as ever, had spent a long morning making him- 
self small and a long afternoon protecting our property. 
There was a large mongrel at the yard who seemed to him 
definitely predatory. Nancy, having contrived the most re- 
spectable get-up, we sent ahead. After some time, she finally 
convinced the proprietor that, though castaways, we were 
eager and willing to pay for a large and delectable dinner. 
The dinner was even better than we dared hope and he gave 
us a private room to eat it in so that Chance could lie under 
the table and-eat scraps. We all fell asleep on the way home. 
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So fortune smiled on us for the remaining eleven days of 
the cruise. We made up enough time to spend the better part 
of the last week cruising the waters around Long Island, a 
territory that is so well known to nearly every yachtsman 
that there is little I can add in the way of praise to this fasci- 
nating locality, nor has that week, delightful as it was, any 
place in this story of an inland cruise. 

We had, of necessity, to cruise so quickly over that section 
of the route between Montreal and New York that I hope 
some day to go back over it.in more leisurely fashion. I was 
so tired the night we left Lachine that I fell asleep fully clad 
after dinner and, through the consideration of the boys, who 
never called me on deck for the locks, woke up at 1:30 in the 
morning to find us safely anchored in Victoria Basin, Mont- 
real. We had long planned to go sightseeing in Montreal 
for, though we had all been there before, the place had 
taken on a special interest when reached by water, seeming 
suddenly a truly foreign country far from home. 

But thetempo of ourtrip was now oneof hasteand our desire 
for the shore excursion was sadly tempered both by our unan- 
imous wish to put Lachine far behind us and by the fact that 
one look in the morning at the impeccable F. D.’s 
soot-blackened face reminded us of the horrors of 
city anchorages. The day, too, conspired to fur- 
ther our best interests, dawning gray and rainy, so 
that the miles slid by hour after hour unregretted, 








We left the next night at 9:15, leaving the in- 
surance representative on the shore weeping. (Fig- 
uratively — I cannot speak too highly of his help 
in keeping the job moving.) For ourselves, we were 
little wiser as to the cause of our collision than we 
were before save that we knew where it was and 
that it was a pile of rock, small in area, lying only 
18 inches below the surface. Information obtained 
at the yard was sketchy and conflicting but the 
consensus was: (1) That we were not the first boat 
to have run on it; (2) that its absence from the 
chart was explained by the fact that a dredge had 
dropped it: there only recently; (3) that it usually 
showed above water but that the heavy rains had 
caused the St. Lawrence to rise this year; (4) that 
it was unmarked because little boys took down all 
the markers; (5) that everyone around there knew 
about it anyway; and (6) that the moorings all 
around it, though identical with others, were used 
for small boats of shallow drafi only. 

We were now without the margin of time that 
we had hoped to spend cruising around Lake 
Champlain and, in view of possible bad weather on 
Long Island Sound, we felt it advisable to go 
straight on and use whatever time we were able to 
make up in cruising near home. We did not know it — 
at the time, but our enforced delay at Lachine had 
spared us from the worst storm experienced on 
Lake Champlain for years and, again, from a blow 
on the Sound that kept every small boat in harbor. 


while we napped below or took our tricks at the 
wheel, to find ourselves late in the afternoon al- 
ready far up the Richelieu and once more relaxed 
after the excitement of the previous two days. In 
fact, that evening, after a terrific squall while we 
lay gently rocking at anchor in the peaceful waters 
of Chambly Basin and the sun showed fire for a 
few brief moments through the storm wracked 
clouds, the Lachine disaster seemed positively 
worth while, if only for having put us in a mood 
thoroughly to appreciate the sheer pleasure of 
(Continued on page 107) 













While the men bailed and 
pumped, the girls ferried the 
dunnage ashore and dried it. 
Left, the broken planks have 
been removed and one new one 
fitted. Below, breakfast in the 
cockpit while the boat is high 
and dry at the Montreal Y. C. 
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? Fig. 1. The first step in evolution. 
22’ 6” over all, 6’ 8%" 
moulded beam and 2’ 51" draft 
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THE HAMPDEN BOATS . 


H. I. CHAPELLE 


“EEL versus centerboard — the relative advan- 


Recently the question has again become of 
__ interest to yachtsmen and once more hot 
= words are being exchanged by the adherents 
of both types. All the old objections to the centerboard are 
discussed and, often, rather surprising new ones are raised. 
After listening to a few arguments on this subject, it is ap- 
parent that the most popular belief among the objectors to 
the centerboard is that centerboard hulls are, inherently, 
unable to work to windward in a heavy sea or chop; in 
short, that they are less weatherly and also less seaworthy 
than keel boats. Now, whatever objections there are to 
centerboarders, such a one as this is the least correct. To prove 
this point, take the Hampden boat as an illustration. 

This type of boat was produced on the coast of Maine, in 
Casco Bay. A glance at a chart of the Maine coast just to the 
eastward of Cape Elizabeth, will give a far better idea of the 
conditions on this bay than any amount of description. It 
will be seen that Casco Bay is made up of a series of long, 
narrow coves or bights, all more or less open to the sou’ west, 
and a multitude of islands, rocks, ledges and flats. There are 
deep channels up most of the bights, but most of the coves 
alongshore are relatively shoal. Once out of the deep bights, 
the cruiser is in the open sea. In and out of the deep bights 
making up the bay, there are strong tidal currents, changing 
in direction with each change of tide. Therefore, with the 
wind against the tide, it is not uncommon to find the short, 
steep chop supposedly so disadvantageous to the center- 
board hull. On the other hand, the shallow coves and the 
ledges were the working grounds of the local fishermen; this 
made the centerboard boat attractive, if not wholly neces- 
sary. In the winter, when lobsters go to deep water, the 
fishermen have to go outside the bay, into the open waters 
between Cape Elizabeth and Monhegan Island. If not in the 


lobster fishery, their boats would go off for other fish or would 
be used in the numerous employments alongshore that are 
possible to the small boat. , 

These natural and economic conditions had a tendency to 
produce a specific model of a small sailing boat —- center- 
board, to permit use in the shoal waters of the ledges or the 
home cove; simply rigged, for ease of working and cheapness; 
seaworthy, to do the work in open water; weatherly, to get 
home again against a winter nor’wester or nor’easter; 
burdensome, to carry a big load of lobster pots or fish; and, 
last, small enough so that one or two men could work her. 
The fine sailing Hampden boats and their successors, the 
motor Hampden boats seen today, were the result of these 
specifications. 

The history of the development of this type is like that of 
so many others, in that it is not a matter of record and can- 
not be easily traced. I am unable to discover where the name 
‘“‘Hampden”’ came from; there is no town on the bay by this 
name though there is a Hampden near Bangor, in the 














Fig. 3. Sail plan of the boat shown in Fig. 2 














Fig. 2. A “two-man” boat of 1897. 
She was 25’ over all, 6’ 614” 





Penobscot valley. There seems to be no tradition as to the 
source of the name on Casco Bay. A great many Hampden 
boats have been built at Bailey and Orr Islands, Harpswell 
Neck and on Sebascodegan Island as well as along the main- 
land from Yarmouth to Cape Small. No two builders have 
the same tradition as to the date or beginning of the type; 
it is apparent, however, that the type came into being some 
time between 1855 and 1868. 

The forerunner of the Hampden boat appears to have been 
the ordinary yawl boat of the coaster and sailing ship, not 
far different from those still seen on the sterns of Maine and 
Nova Scotia coasting schooners. At an earlier period, the 
whaleboat seems to have been used; these were probably 
something like the small Jonesport ‘‘peapods,”’ not as large 
as the standard whaleboats of New Bedford fame. In support 






Lines to inside of. “Planking 


moulded beam and 2’ 41%" draft 


of this supposition, there is the fact that 18-foot peapods 
were built at Orr Island within the last 30 years. The in- 
fluence of the traditional sharp stern might be inferred by 
the existence of a small number of sharp-sterned Hampden 
boats, known as ‘‘ Crotch Island pinkies,”’ that were built at 
Yarmouth in the nineties. 

Figure 1 is an example of what appears to be the first step 
in the evolution of the true Hampden boat. These lines were 
taken from a builder’s half model found in West Harpswell 
and are reputed to be those of the first square-sterned fishing 
boat built on Casco Bay. They are about the same as the 
lines of a ship’s yawl boat of the same date, except for a 
sharper bow. The model might well have been originally 
made for a yawl boat; there is no indication that a center- 
board was used though it is true that half models are not 





Fig. 4. A “one-man” boat of 
1900, 22’ 9” over all, 7’ 6” 
moulded beam and 3’ O” draft 
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Fig. 5. The first boat with counter 

stern, built 1899-1900. She was 27’ 

234" over all, 23’ 10” I.w.I., 8’ 64%" 
moulded beam and 9’ 9” draft 





always marked to show boards, even though boards were 
actually used. There are marks that indicate that the boat 
had two masts, however. 

It is probable that this boat had the sprit rig, similar to 
that of the later Hampdens. This supposition is based on the 
tradition that the one-masted spritsail rig was common in 
whaleboats in early times. The popularity of the spritsail rig 
with small boat fishermen was due to the fact that the spars 
were so short that they could be stowed all inboard, out of 
the way of a man hauling pots or fishing. A minor advantage 
was the comparatively low cost of the rig; no ironwork or 
standing rigging was necessary and blocks were few. The 
sail area could be large, yet sail was easily and effectively 
reduced in a blow by merely unshipping the sprit and se- 
curing the peak to the tack, leaving a snug, triangular sail 
with which to work the boat. These features, found together 
in few other rigs, account for the use of the sprit in so many 
American small boats employed commercially or as fishermen. 























Fig. 7, above, sail plan, and / 
Fig. 6, lines, of 17’ one-design 
class, 6’ 4" beam and 1'9” draft 
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This power-driven Hampden boat was built by C. Gomes at Sebasco, Maine, 
in 1925. She was 21’ 4” in length over all, 5’ 11’ moulded beam, 2’ 0” draft 


With the passing years, the Hampden boat slowly de- 
veloped from the yawl boat to a distinctly different model, 
particularly fitted to pick up lobster pots in heavy seas and 
gales, to meet a steep chop when beating, to carry sail well 
and to be generally suitable for the natural conditions she 
had to meet. By 1890, the boats had reached the height of 
their development as commercial sailing boats, both in 
model and rig. 

Figure 2 is an example of the lines of a boat of this period. 
These were taken from a builder’s half model made by 
Herbert Wilson, from which a number of successful fishing 
boats have been built by his brother, Dennis Wilson, of Orr 
Island. This model represents a ‘‘two-man boat’’ — that is, 
she worked with two fishermen and so was larger than a boat 
worked by a single man. These ‘‘two-man boats”’ were em- 
ployed in the lobster fishery not only during the summer but 
in the winter time, and so worked in exposed waters. 

Before going on to her construction and rig, analysis of 
her lines is in order. This will show how a centerboard design 
can meet the requirements of weatherliness and seaworthi- 
ness. In the first place, the draft at the sternpost is slightly 
under two-and-a-half feet, which allowed the boat to work 
among the ledges and to anchor in the shoal coves of the bay. 
On the other hand, the displacement is fairly large, to per- 
mit the use of a quantity of inside ballast, which gives suf- 
ficient deadweight to enable the boat to forge through a chop 
without being stopped by the waves, as a light displacement 
boat would be. In such conditions, there is no substitute for 
weight, in either keel or centerboard hulls. The bow is long 
and sharp, to make the weight more effective by eliminating 
pounding and excessive ‘‘stamping”’; in conditions where 
the deadweight is not sufficient, the sharp bow adds to the 
weatherliness of a shoal hull. It is obvious that such a bow 
would be wet and so the freeboard is high. This same feature 
is to be seen on the old and better known Friendship sloops. 
The long, sharp bow was accentuated by the position of the 
greatest beam, well aft. This was brought about through the 
methods of fishing employed locally and by the small size of 
the boats. When working, the men stood aft near the tiller 
and loaded the boat with pots or fish from that point for- 
ward. As a result, the boat had to have her center of buoy- 
ancy fairly well aft; hence the position of the greatest beam. 

It was possible to load these boats heavily by the bow as 


the high freeboard gave a reasonable margin of safety. The 
freeboard aft was comparatively low to make it easy to get 
lobster pots aboard, so the boats were not allowed to trim 
much by the stern. It will be noticed that the bow is wall- 
sided; the same feature is another to be seen in Friendship 
sloops. Probably this does no great harm if there is no great 
weight forward but wall-sidedness, does permit a lot of spray 
to come aboard, a fault often complained of in the Friend- 
ship sloops. The theory on which the wall-sided bow sections 
were based is that a boat was faster in rough water if the bow 
did not lift or plunge; there may be some truth to this in a 
light boat, working in a steep chop, but a fuller deck line 
forward would certainly be more desirable in a yacht 
conversion of either type. 

The comparatively narrow beam is another element of 
design exhibited in this example that is desirable in a center- 
boarder that must work in rough water. Great beam usually 
goes with a lack of depth and it is this class of center- 
boarders — ‘“‘all on top of the water’ — that has given the 
centerboard hull a bad name. Of course, beam so narrow that 
power to stand up and carry sail is sacrificed would make a 
small fishing boat useless, particularly an undecked craft. In 
the example, power is obtained through firm bilges and low 
ballast position is obtained by deadrise and hollow gar- 
boards, combined with topsides that flare outward, giving 
increasing righting power as the boat heels. 

The shape of the run is important where speed is con- 
cerned; a full run will destroy the good qualities of a model 
otherwise excellent. It was often a fault in boats having 
their breadth of beam well aft that the run was short and 
full. The Hampdens obtained a long run in spite of the posi- 
tion of their greatest beam by use of the ‘‘raking midship 
section,” indicated by the change in position of the greatest 
beam on each water line shown in the half breadth plan. 
By this means, the run could be carried well forward and a 
clean wake assured. 

Quick handling in picking up a lobster pot is an obvious 
advantage in a boat of this type; for that reason, there was 
a strong drag to the keel to aid in staying quickly. On the 
other hand, these boats were not cut away excessively as it 
was believed that a long keel was necessary for steady steer- 
ing. This is not wholly true, of course, but it can be said that 

(Continued on page 108) . 
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A Modern 42-Footer 
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“ROSE. JOHN” 


A new boat with a number of unusual features is the 
“Rose John,” recently launched from the yard of 
Julius Petersen, Nyack, N. Y., for John B. Hoover, of 
Manila, P. |. Designed by the Boat Service Co., the 
new boat shows a speed of 15 m.p.h. with two 110 
hp. Buda Diesels. She is pleasing in profile and, 
below, the accommodations are attractive and well 
laid out. The boat is now on her way to Manila. 
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BRINGING HOME 


THE SOUTH SEAS 


By 


GEORG DIBBERN 


REAMS of the South Seas, of its enchantments, its 
carefree life, haunt the minds of men who feel the 
press of civilization. A few can make the dream come 

true, but to bring home to those who remained behind some 
semblance of the reality is an accomplishment of quite an- 
other order. 

A new era in small boat voyaging was inaugurated with 
Captain Slocum, Captain Voss, Harry Pidgeon, and Alain 
Gerbault and today many small craft sail around the world. 
And they all go to the South Seas. But it is two Frenchmen, 
Captain Eric de Bisschop and Joseph Tatibouet, his mate, 





The double canoe moored to the beach at Honolulu 
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This double-hulled catamaran, built in Honolulu by two Frenchmen, 
Eric de Bisschop and Joseph Tatibouet, recently completed a voyage 
from Hawaii to the Mediterranean by way of the Cape of Good Hope 





who are reversing this procedure and bringing the South 
Seas home into the very heart of Europe. 

Former officers of the French navy, in 1935 these two set 
out from the Orient for Honolulu in a Chinese junk. Their 
cruise ended in disaster, for they were shipwrecked on the 
coast of Molokai, in the Hawaiian Islands, saving nothing 
but their lives. Undaunted by this tragedy, and with the help 
of Honolulu friends, the mariners made new plans. After a 
study of old records in the Bishop Museum of Honolulu, 
they decided to construct a double canoe or catamaran such 
as the Polynesians had used in their long ocean voyages. 

Near the famous beach of Waikiki, they pitched their 
tent, stacked their lumber and designed their craft. And 
now they began building a craft that made people shake 
their heads. Unperturbed by questioning, ridicule and pre- 
dictions of disaster, they went on with their work. Eventu- 
ally, they put up a sign saying: ‘“‘We know we're crazy, so 
don’t tell us.”’ 

Two graceful hulls began to take shape. They were about 
45 feet in length, built with solid frames and heavy planking, 
with the seams left much wider open than usual, to be 
caulked in the Chinese way. The platform to go between the 
canoes was constructed of planks an inch or two apart, laid 
over massive beams; and amidships were stepped two masts, 
the shorter foremast raking forward and the mainmast 
raking aft. The canoes were decked over, with cabin roofs 
high enough to give headroom, with sliding windows set in 
the inboard sides. 

Keeping quietly on with their own ideas of construction, 
the ‘‘mad Frenchmen,” as they were by now termed, 
finished their unorthodox craft in an unorthodox way, 
leaving the planks of their canoes almost in the rough, and 
painting them a bright vermilion, with designs of Polynesian 
motif along the sheerstrakes. They were in no hurry and 
almost two years had passed when they finally rolled the 
canoes down the beach into the water, floated the platform ; 
out, and joined everything together with bolts, chains, 
strong springs to allow for-‘give,” and immense cross beains. 

Then one day all Honolulu’s waterfront was stirred. 
Hoisting the vermilion forestaysail and the red and white 

(Continued on page 113) 
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“Royono Ill” (right), designed by John G. Alden for John B. 
Ford, Jr., of Detroit, was built by the Pouliot Boat Works in 
that city. She is 51’ 6” in length over all, 34’ 6’ on the water 
line, 12’ 2’ beam and 7’ O” draft. As auxiliary power she 
carries a Gray ‘“‘Four-52” with 1:1 reduction gear. 
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Below, the motor-sailer ‘‘Horizon’’ was designed and built by 
Ralph H. Wiley, of Oxford, Md., for K. C. Atwood, Jr., of 
New York. She is 44’ 6” over all, 12’ 0’ beam and 3’ 2” draft. 
Two Model HM 205 Buda gasoline engines give her a cruising 
speed of 10 m.p.h. with small fuel consumption. Her plans 










appeared in the June issue of “Yachting.” 






“Carolyn E” is a 31-foot Chris-Craft fishing boat recently delivered to Stephen Miller, of © 
Bloomington, N. J. She is powered with a pair of reduction geared engines developing 85 hp. 







each which drive her at a maximum speed close to 21 m.p.h. The boat will be used for offshore 






fishing trips from Brielle, N. J. She is fitted with harpooner’s pulpit, swivel fishing chairs, 





and outrigger sockets complete equipment for the angler. 
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The newest “‘Karina,”’ owned by Rob- 
ert E. Tod, of the New York Yacht 
Club, was designed and built by Dawn 
Cruisers, Inc., of Clason Point, N. Y. 
She is 56’ O” over all, 13’ 2” beam 
and 3’ 6” draft. Two Kermath Sea 
Raider engines, developing 450 hp. 





each, drive her at a 30-mile pace when 


fully loaded and with a dozen persons 


aboard. Her plans were published in 
the April issue of “Yachting.” 


This new 41-foot special cruiser was 
designed and built for J. S. Lovering, 
of New York, by the Elco Works of 
Bayonne, N. J. Her power plant con- 
ae sists of a pair of Elco gasoline engines 
M. Rosenfeld Photos which develop 90 hp. each. “Game- 
cock,” as the new yacht has been 
named, will make her home port at 

Bay Shore, Long Island. 


‘*SereneVI” isa51-footerdesignedand 
built by Consolidated Shipbuilding 
Corporation, of New York, for John 
W. Sherwood, of Baltimore. While 
based on the builders’ well-known 
“Play Boats,” the new yacht was de- 





signed especially to meet her owner's 
requirements. Two Superior Diesels 
furnish the motive power. 
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J. A. Eskins 
M. Baller, of Chester, Pa., setting the pace in Class 
B at the opening regatta of the Maryland Yacht Club 


Association, writes as follows: ‘‘There is more interest 

in the outboard high point trophies this year than has 
been the case for the past two years. The racing situation 
for this summer looks very favorable.’’ 

I suppose this is good news but there is an element of sad- 
ness in it. You see, I tabulate all but one of the high point 
scores. Last year I contributed 200 hours to the task of keep- 
ing more than ‘1200-score cards of outboard drivers in more 
than 80 sanctioned regattas in the Townsend, Rochester 
and Green high point trophy contests, and Fred Horen- 
burger spent a similar period on the more complicated Fergu- 
son best performance contest. And now this humble corre- 
spondent’s bride: has added to his burdens by putting up 
the Ione Ulrich Sutton Trophy, the first high point prize for 
women outboard drivers. But, bless their-hearts, if they can 
spend their time on the race courses risking their bones in 
little dancing outboard boats and if someone wants to 
encourage them with a high point medal, I guess I can man- 
age to keep the girls informed of their standings. 

The racing season has started off with a rush. The Albany- 
to-New York race, in a pouring cold rain, was a successful 
if hectic beginning of the northern season after a Florida 
winter season that was not quite up to par in competition. 
It was pleasing to long-time observers of boating matters to 
see Ted Roberts, the 41-year-old veteran of nine of the Hud- 
son thrashes, come through at the head of the fleet. Despite 
the cruel weather, a greater proportion of the starters than 
ever finished the long ordeal, which speaks well for the skill 
of the drivers, the perfection of their equipment — and their 
luck. And then, as if one such marathon were not sufficient 


J: MULROY, secretary of the National Outboard 


ABOUT THOSE 


MOTOR BOATS 


By 


GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


punishment, 22 of the drivers went down to Rutherford, 
N. J., the following week-end and staged a slam-bang battle 
for 60 more miles. After that, even more of them went on 
to the sanctioned regattas at Dover, Del., and Baltimore. 

The Midwest started its season early in May with fine 
sanctioned regattas at Quincy, Ill., and South Bend, Ind., 
in which about 40 drivers participated, and the Pacific Coast 
had a similar turnout on Lake Elsinore. For the past few 
years it has been estimated by A.P.B.A. and N.O.A. officials 
that there have been more than 400 unsanctioned motor boat 
regattas held each season. I don’t know what the number will 
be this year but I believe many of these affairs will be larger 
and better managed than in previous seasons because of the 
growing strength of a considerable number of such responsi- 
ble groups as the Mid-East Outboard Association, of which 
the indefatigable Dr. J. Stanton Saling, of Pittsburgh, is 
commodore. The encouragement of neighborhood regattas, 
without the expense, fanfare and other trials of the larger 
sanctioned programs, is one of the most important tasks 
of the National Outboard: Racing Commission. They afford 
excellent fun and practice for the new drivers, on whom 
the future of the sport depends and who are not yet ready 
for big league competition against the more experienced 
amateurs and professionals. The larger unsanctioned events 
also give many of the more expert pilots a chance to compete 
almost every week-end without traveling hundreds and, 
sometimes, thousands of miles to find sanctioned regattas. 

In the matter of high point standings, it is too early to 
see what’s what. As a result of the Albany and Rutherford 
marathons and the Dover and Baltimore regattas, Fred 
Jacoby, peerless professional, is off to a big lead and will be 
difficult to catch. Should he repeat his exploits of 1935 and 
1936 and again run up more points than any other driver, 
he will have simply added lustre to a record of outboard 
achievement never equaled over a two-year period. Douglass 
Fonda, the amateur who made a prodigious record last year 
in winning the Townsend Trophy with 36,163 points, came 
out of the Albany and Rutherford races with a commanding 
lead in points but has taken part in no regattas since. He 
will not attempt to compete for any of the high point prizes 
this year, feeling that his 20,000 miles of traveling to re- 
gattas last year by plane, train and car and its effect on his 
health and business earned him a respite from such frantic 
competition this season. 

(Continued on page 109) 


On the Southern California coast, where the Pacific rolls 
in on a shelving shore. From a photograph byJohn Kabel 
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The 32-foot cutter “Bounty” was the first American yacht that season to reach St. Peters, the southern gateway to Bras D’Or Lake 


“WAY DOWN EAST” 


The 32-Foot Cutter “Bounty” Voyages to Cape Breton Island 


By ARTHUR D. CHESTERTON 


AY Down East, off the northern coast of 
Nova Scotia, lies Cape Breton Island. It 
has been described as the land “drenched 
with a nameless beauty.”’ Among yachts- 
men, this island is chiefly renowned be- 
cause of Bras D’Or Lake, a remarkable 
inland sea with an area of 400 square miles of salt water, 
practically tideless and dotted with pine-clad islands. Its 
inland coastline extends for nearly a thousand miles. The 
lake is connected with the ocean at three points, two river- 
like entrances in the north, “Big” and “ Little Bras D’Or,”’ 
and in the south by the locks at St. Peters, where you are 
lifted some eight feet from the level of St. Margaret’s Bay. 
The locks can accommodate all cruising boats, being fitted 
to handle lake-type steamers up to 300 feet long and 12 feet 
draft. 

Last summer my 32-foot Alden cutter Bounty had the 
distinction of being the first American yacht to reach St. 
Peters, the gateway to the lake. 

We were until late evening on June 25th, loading our four 
weeks’ provisions and belongings. With last minute check- 
ups completed, we bade farewell to Marblehead and set sail. 
We had hardly cleared Baker’s Island when we ran into the 
start of what turned out to be a six-day easterly which was 
destined to delay us for three days. We managed to reach 
Gloucester that evening and Rockport the next day, but 
here the combination of strong easterlies and fog, plus 





unfavorable weather reports, caused us to remain until 
the 28th, anxiously awaiting better conditions. 

It was cold, raw, and foggy as we started, making the best 
we could under power against head winds and seas. Below 
decks, the Shipmate was a world of comfort as it kept the 
ever present pea soup hot and the coffeepot boiling. That 
night and all the next day we had intermittent showers 
which failed to break up the thick weather. On the second 
night, the wind increased to fresh, sharpening the seas and 
slowing us down correspondingly. Our gas supply was rap- 
idly dwindling, so we made sail and started on a long beat 
for the Nova Scotia coast. 

The following morning we were some three-quarters of the 
way over but still in thick fog, though the easterlies had 
momentarily given way to a light nor’wester. This buoyed 
up our spirits and hopes ran high, as we broke out the 
ballooner, of still fetching Halifax: 

The matter of our exact position was now becoming of 
paramount importance. We had been unable to get a glimpse 
of the sun or the horizon since our start so that all estimates 
were necessarily based on dead reckoning. The land we were 
approaching is an unusually treacherous one, due to the hard 
running Fundy tides and the rugged nature of the coast 
between Yarmouth and Seal Island. We had, of course, been 
on the lookout throughout the trip for other vessels and had 
kept our fog horn constantly giving out our position. About 
ten that morning, our blasts were answered for the first time. | 
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A few moments later a Boston fisherman, the Amicita, 
emerged from the fog. We judged from her course that she 
was bound for Yarmouth. We hailed her and she stood by 
while we sailed alongside. From her we learned our position 
as 50 miles from Yarmouth and 52 from Seal Island. Though 
our dead reckoning was almost identical with this, it was 
comforting to have it confirmed. 

We changed our course a quarter of a point to ESE which 
would bring us to the passage between Mud and Seal Is- 
lands. This passage we knew to be laden with danger under 
foggy conditions, but it would allow us to take advantage 
of the powerful tide and would cut off many miles which 
would be required if we ran outside of Seal Island. It would 
also enable us to avoid a heavy tide rip which our chart 
showed to the south of Seal Island. The distance between the 
islands is two to three miles, but the actual navigable portion 
is only the quarter of a mile next to the northern point of 
Seal Island. We were, therefore, counting on our ability to 
get cross bearings from the diaphone on the other end of 
Seal. As we approached the coast, we idled our motor every 
few minutes while we strained all ears in an effort to pick 
it up. 

At 4:30 that afternoon we heard it and, though faint, we 
took the bearing and recorded it along with our time and 





course. Then, to our amazement, we did not hear it again, in 
spite of repeated throttling of the motor. I do not know what 
we would have done had we not had the good fortune, during 
one of these pauses, to pick up an unexpected aid, the 
whistler off Mud Island. We were so astonished that we had 
to scour the chart to locate the whistler. In our concentra- 
tion on the diaphone, we had completely overlooked it. 

It was a simple matter now, with these two bearings and 
an estimate of distance run between, to obtain.a fix. How- 
ever, this fix was only as accurate as our ability to record the 
bearings and as to the trueness of the sound waves them- 
selves. But, with gas tanks almost exhausted and faced with 
the prospect of wallowing around another night on an un- 
friendly, fog-bound coast, we decided to run out our luck 
and chance the passage. 

We knew we were close to the entrance but we were un- 
prepared for the suddenness with which we were caught in 
the six- to seven-knot tide which runs through the thorough- 
fare. It was a bad few moments, filled with doubts as to our 
reckonings. There could be no second guess. We could not 
turn back as we were being carried along by a force more 
powerful than that of our motor. The tension was broken 
when the forward lookouts, with excited shouts, sighted land 
nearly astern. We had passed Seal, leaving it to starboard 
by not more than 75 yards. This backward sight was the 
only glimpse we had of her. It was with easier minds and 
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lighter hearts that we set the yacht’s course for Cape Sable. 

The gas supply was nearly exhausted as we rounded Sable 
and picked up the bell at the entrance to Barrington Bay. 
We groped our way in with the lead line, anchoring just be- 
fore midnight in a small cove midway in the bay. The seas 
pounding on the shore gave us fair warning of our proximity 
to land. 

In the morning, we checked our gas tanks. One was dry 
and the other had less than a quarter-inch of gas. As there 
was no air and we wanted to save what gas we had for an 
emergency, we manned the tender, towing the ship two 
miles to Barrington Center. It was late afternoon before we 
tore ourselves away. 

The wind was from the south, which gave us a dead beat 
to Brazil Rock, where the fog thickened to almost zero 
visibility. From there, we laid our course straight for Halifax 
Lightship. Up to the whistler on Brazil Rock, it was a fine 
fresh sail with sheets taut and spray flying. We estimated 
the wind at about Force 5 and, with approaching darkness, 
we debated the wisdom of tucking in a reef for the night. 
The 120-mile run to Halifax and our anxiety to make up 
all the lost time possible settled the matter. We carried on 
under full sail. 

It was intensely cold during the evening watch. Here it 





The lighthouse at Ingonish, on Cape Breton’s mountainous northeast 
coast. Left, the locks at St. Peters are capable of handling craft up to 
300 feet. Below, ‘‘Direction,” in which Rockwell Kent and the late 
Arthur Allen were wrecked in Greenland. She is now at Baddeck 
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In the lock at St. Peters 


was the first of July and we were wearing, besides long flan- 
nel underwear and two pairs of woolen socks, heavy trousers, 
wool shirts, sweaters, leather coats covered by oilskins, wool 
scarves, stocking hats and mittens. And still we were cold! 
I can vividly recall coming off a three-hour watch shivering 
so that I couldn’t eat my soup with a spoon but had to drink 
it out of a cup! 

All that afternoon and night the wind blew with increasing 
tempo. It slowly worked around to the west, where it was 
dead behind us. This necessitated sailing farther and farther 
offshore which, in such thick and boisterous going, we were 
not reluctant to do. At sea, we felt safe, with only the danger 
of other vessels to contend with. 

At ten that night, the log recorded we had logged eight 
knots in the last hour. Fine going for a 32-footer, we thought. 
We estimated the wind was now at least Force 7. The helm 
becoming heavier and conditions progressively worse, we 
decided to keep two on watch during the evening. Hereto- 
fore, we had divided watches singly. This was the time we 
should have reefed but, though each of us knew we were 
carrying too much canvas, none had the heart to broach the 
subject. 

At midnight, the watch changed, Bert and I turning in in 
the main cabin bunks where we could be more readily called 
if needed. With thoughts running.through my mind of the 
probable strength of the wind and the relative strength of 
our canvas and as to whether our backstays would part, I 
dozed away, only to be sharply awakened an hour later 
with a cry for all hands on deck. 

In the brief moment it took to hit the deck, I imagined 
torn sails, mast carried away, man overboard — every 
nightmare in a sailor’s log. A particularly vicious squall had 
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hit us, making steering next to impossible. We decided it was 
blowing too hard for even a reefed mainsail and Ken and I 
crawled forward over slippery decks to take in the jib. It was 
my job to handle the downhaul which necessitated crawling 
on hands and knees to where it is secured next to the bow- 
sprit. Holding on was a perilous job and it was necessary to 
brace both knees against the rail and my feet against the 
stanchions so that my hands could be free. Meanwhile, the 
helmsman had been unable to hold the ship on her course 
and allowed her to come into the wind, causing green water 
to come over the bow. To make matters worse, one of the 
jumbo sheet blocks became unfastened, allowing the boom 
to thrash back and forth overhead. Finally, we got the jib 
in, then temporarily secured the staysail and, heaving to 
under it, lowered the main. Back on our course again, the 
Bounty sailed on a more even keel as we ran under the jumbo 
for the rest of the night. 

In the morning, I checked the log and found that from 
midnight to one, we had logged ten knots. That was the 
fastest the Bounty had ever been driven and I believe is far 
beyond her theoretical top speed. The sea was awe-inspiring, 
running twelve to fifteen feet with wind-swept combers 
racing over the backs of slower ones to tumble into green 
hollows below. I did not express my thoughts aloud, for fear 
of discouraging the others, but I could not help wondering 
how we were going to beat against it on our return if this 
were a true sample of Nova Scotia weather. 

That afternoon, the fog cleared and we had our first 
glimpse of blue skies. We were well out of sight of land and 
now had our first opportunity to make use of sextant and 
chronometer. It was most difficult taking a sight as the ship 
reeled and lurched; the helmsman had his hands full in an 
almost futile attempt to keep the ship on a steady course. 
The sight showed we had worked some twenty miles out to 
sea during the night. We altered our course and at 5:30 that 
afternoon picked up Sambro Light. Two hours later,-we ° 
arrived off the Royal Nova Scotia Yacht Squadron, where 
we were graciously escorted to one of the two moorings re- 
served for visitors. 

That evening and the following morning, the club and its 
members entertained us enthusiastically. In the morning, 
while Charlie MacDonald drove us to all the points of inter- 
est in and about Halifax, the club sent its rigger out to the 
Bounty to make repairs on our life rail, boom and topping 
lift. All of this was done without charge and during the 
busiest outfitting season. I should, in addition, pay tribute 
to the club’s courteous steward who ordered all necessary 
food supplies for us. 

It was 4:00 p.m. Saturday before we set sail for St. Mar- 
garet’s Bay. This was to be another overnight run of about 
130 miles. The wind was still from the southwest and, ap- 
parently, blowing as hard as on the previous day. This time, 
in spite of advice to the contrary, which seemed rather 
ridiculous to us after seeing several of the smaller racing 
boats capsize in the harbor, we double-reefed the main in 
anticipation of another heavy night and day at sea. Under 
shortened sail, we logged nine knots the first hour. This 
speed we knew to be accurate as we had checked the log 
from the outer harbor to the sea buoy, a run of 2714 miles. 

It was a beautiful run that night and all the following day, 
with moderating wind and sea. We logged a consistent six to 
seven knots, arriving at St. Peters at five that evening. 

Our entrance into Bras D’Or Lake marked the beginning 
of seven glorious days of sailing. In fact, during the eleven 
days from the time we left Barrington until our return to 
Halifax, we had occasion to use power only twice. It mat- 
tered not whether our course lay east, west, north or south, 
we sailed with sheets eased, over white-capped seas. Never 
(Continued on page 112) 
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This new yacht, owned by George Wicke, of Forest Hills, L. |., was built by Thomas 
Knutson at the Central Shipyard, Lawrence, L. |. She is 39’ 6” in length over: all, 
12’ O” beam and 2’ 10” draft. Planking is mahogany and decks are teak. Two Scripps 
Models 156 and 157 engines, with 2:1 reduction gears, give a top speed of 22 miles 
per hour. ‘‘Wickmar’’ cruises comfortably at a 12-mile pace. 
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The yacht is designed for comfort and all cabin roofs are sound- 
proofed and heat-insulated. The interior color scheme is blue and 
yellow, with deep blue carpets on cabin and stateroom floors. Much 
Formica and stainless steel are used below. Equipment is most modern, 
including Bendix engine controls and automatic steerer, Lux-o-Matic 
fire extinguishing system, Jefferson-Travis ship-to-shore telephone, etc. 
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THE “PLOW” ANCHOR MAKES GOOD 





The C.Q.R. anchor stows easily on deck and is always 
ready for use as there is no stock to be shipped 


like most men, with an almost morbid fear of being 

thought queer, of being laughed at? Or are the ma- 
jority of them possessed of enough courage to discard a 
convention hundreds of years old for the sake of a theory 
with only two or three years of practical experience to prove 
its validity? Upon the answer to those questions depends 
the progress in America of the new English ‘‘plow” anchor, 
shortly to be made and sold in the United States after sev- 
eral years of rather remarkable success in England. When, in 
October, 1935, the first American experience with this an- 
chor was announced in YAcuTING, the article attracted a 
good deal of interest, accompanied by skepticism from some 
gentlemen from Missouri who didn’t think they could sleep 
soundly tied up to a plow. I don’t blame the skeptics. I was 
one myself when I first saw the strange looking contrivance, 
though not after the test described in the article. Since that 
time, the many favorable reports from English yachtsmen, 
a number of important comparative tests, plus my own 
successful experience in three seasons of cruising, seem to 
justify again bringing this unusual anchor to the attention 
of American yachtsmen. For an anchor is not just another 
gadget but a necessity; an important advance in anchor 
design is an event of great interest to yachtsmen. 

For the sake of those who do not remember what the 
“plow” anchor is like, it may be briefly described as fol- 
lows: It contains a single fluke, resembling a double-bladed 
plow, which is welded on a steel arm. The end of this arm 
is bent so that it comes in line with the shank. A steel pin 
through the end of the fluke arm fits loosely into holes in 
each side of the jaws at the end of the shank. The pin lies 
in the plane of symmetry of the anchor so that it is horizontal 
when the anchor is on its side and vertical when the plow 
rests upright. As the drawings show, the anchor first lands 
on its side with the fluke aimed obliquely into the ground. 


|i conventional are American yachtsmen? Are they 


When the chain starts pulling, the fluke digs in until the 


downward earth pressure on the part of the fluke behind the 
pin causes the anchor to right itself until it gets in line with 
the shaft and the fluke assumes a vertical position entirely 
buried. 

The story of the invention of this plow anchor started 
with a cruise and a challenge. Professor G. I. Taylor, of 
Cambridge University, England, a distinguished physicist 


A Further Report on Its Qualities 


By FESSENDEN S. BLANCHARD 


and Fellow of the Royal Society, was on a cruise with a 


friend. When it came to hauling up the anchor — one of the 
regular stock variety —the friend had somewhat of a 
struggle. The net result was a challenge to Professor Taylor 
to get busy and invent an anchor which would do the same 
job and weigh less. The challenge was accepted and the work 
began, starting with a few fundamental principles and using 
models of one and one and one-half pounds for testing. In 
the quotation which follows, Professor Taylor describes 
some of those principles and indicates some of the main 
reasons for the unusual holding power of the anchor, which 
was called the C.Q.R. (secure) patent anchor. 

“The main object of an anchor designer is to arrange the 
disposition of thé various members of the anchor so that an 
inclined blade digs into the ground when a horizontal drag 
is exerted by the chain. The weight of the inclined blade 
itself may be small compared with the parasitic weight of 
all the rest of the anchor which is necessary to bring the 
blade into the ‘digging in’ position and hold it there while it 
buries itself. With the common stocked anchor, only one 
fluke is buried, the other being necessary so that the anchor 
may dig in whichever way it falls. The stock, while it con- 
tributes something to the drag, is present mainly to ensure 
stability in the ground and to make the anchor fall into a 
position where it can start digging in. . . .”’ 

Thus it will be seen that the plow anchor represents a new 
principle in anchor design. For hundreds of years, we have 
had stock anchors, with a large part of the weight parasitic, 
with a stock requiring unshipping for stowage purposes and 
impracticable in heavy weights, and with both upper fluke 
and stock susceptible to fouling. In the nineteenth century, 
a number of stockless anchors, aimed to overcome these 
objections, were developed but at a great loss in holding 
power over that of the stock anchors. The typical navy an- 
chor, for example, is unstable in the ground, for if one of 
the two flukes meets an obstruction a rotating effect is 
caused, the other fluke coming out of the ground. 

You are probably saying by now: ‘‘This sounds well but 
the old-fashioned anchors have stood the test of time. I’ll let 
the other fellows try out the plow first.” This is a natural 
comment and I’ll try to deal with it in three ways: First, by 
referring to the experience with the C.Q.R. anchors on my 
own 37-foot auxiliary yawl Keewaydin since the test reported 
in October, 1935; second, by quoting from a number of 
letters or other writings from yachtsmen who have used 
these anchors; third, by referring to a few important tests 
which have been made in England. 

I have now used the C.Q.R. anchor for three seasons on 
my yawl, starting with a 35-pounder in the spring of 1935 
and adding a 60-pounder in 1936. During that time, I have 
cruised into a good many harbors between Rye, New York, 
and Mt. Desert, Maine, and have used the 35-pound anchor 
constantly, keeping the larger anchor in reserve. The | 
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The anchor is light and easily handled, yet holds well 


severest test was at Nantucket last summer when it blew 


about 30 miles and the other yachts each had out two an- 


chors; one boat dragged a considerable distance. My single 
35-pound C.Q.R. held Keewaydin without the slightest drag, 
though the boat kept swinging back and forth and con- 
stantly snubbed at the anchor, which had about 12 feet of 
chain and a manila cable with a total scope of five or six 
times the depth. I have also anchored in several harbors 
where the tides were fairly strong and swung the boat 
around at her anchorage a number of times. During these 
three years the anchor has never dragged or fouled. The 
C.Q.R. anchors stow easily, as the picture shows, and they 
are always ready for instant use as there is no stock to ship 
or unship. They come out of the bottom easily when the 
cable is up and down and it is far easier to keep the point of 
the fluke of a 35-pound C.Q.R. from gouging the sides when 
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When let go, the anchor lies on its side on bottom. 
The first pull rights it and thrusts the point into the 
ground, the fluke digging in until it is entirely buried . 


getting it from the water to the deck than it used to be to 
handle the 65-pound stock anchor which the C.Q.R. replaced. 

While, in my own experience, the plow anchor has never 
failed to hold, one of the charterers of Keewaydin had 
trouble with it in two places: once in Bar Harbor on a rocky 
bottom covered with kelp where the point of the anchor 
would not grip the bottom, the other time in York, where 
the anchor was dropped without being set into the bottom; 
when the tide turned, it dragged a short distance. The first 
experience is confirmed by a letter to Yacutine by Alexan- 
der Forbes, who cites his own experience in using a 24-pound 
C.Q.R. for anchoring his six-seat seaplane on a surveying 
trip to Northern Labrador in July and August, 1935. His 
experience with the anchor was favorable except on one 
occasion in the harbor of Hebron, North Labrador. With a 
hard, rocky bottom, the anchor would not penertate. Dr. 
Forbes commented, in part, as follows: 

‘“‘. . . This was presumably the most adverse type of 
bottom for such an anchor. The bottom was probably too 
hard for the point of the plow to dig in. Such a bottom 
would, of course, be bad for any anchor but, in a case like 
this, what helps most is weight. A 50-pound kedge anchor, 
even if unable actually to dig into the bottom, would prob- 
ably have held the plane by virtue of its weight, which 
would have served to hold the fluke against some of the 
rock ridges.” 

My own point of view about.this failure of the C.Q.R. is 
this: A hard, rocky bottom is to be avoided, if possible, 
whatever the type of anchor. Undoubtedly, the direct 
downward pressure on the fluke of a stock anchor with its 
greater weight will enable such an anchor to catch when the 
C.Q.R., requiring some slight degree of softness for the 
initial grip, would not penetrate. For such bottoms, I carry 
my 65-pound stock anchor, on the stern, though I have not 
used it in three years. Be sure the C.Q.R. digs in before you 
leave the boat. Once it has dug in, you can depend on it not 
to drag. This is also the answer to the York experience of the 
man who chartered my boat. The C.Q.R. anchor should 
be set into the ground, either by dropping it over while there 
is still way on the boat as she shoots into the wind or by 
using the auxiliary. There is no possibility of its fouling. 
The nature of the design requires a pull to cause the point 
to engage, as there is little weight in the other part of the 
anchor to push it in. To me, this is no objection since a 

(Continued on page 110) 
















Besides, you might not relish 
baked beans at every meal 


goes to sea because she wants to. There are girls growing 

up now with the tiller in one hand and the main sheet in 
the other. And there are those whose boatkeeping is taken 
care of by paid hands. To such as these I have nothing to 
say. I address myself to the wives of men who are buying 
small boats so rapidly that the boat yards cannot keep up 
with their orders. There are problems awaiting such wives 
whose solutions are not to be found in books on navigation. 

If your husband has bought a boat, you have a decision to 
make. Will you stay at home, or will you go along? Those of 
you who are frankly bad sports or who have weak hearts, are 
better off at home. Your only course is to accept your hus- 
band’s love of the sea with Christian charity and busy your- 
self with something else. 

Most of you will decide to go along. And most of you will 
find on your first trip that you are in a strange new world for 
which life until now has not prepared you. The sea itself is 
very close and very big and very unquiet. Somehow, the 
waves do not seem as picturesque as they did when you 
stood on the beach. Your reaction is different, varying from 
slight uneasiness to out and out fear. Many of you will have a 
touch of seasickness, even though you may have crossed the 
Atlantic without a qualm. Worst of all, you will discover 
that you are very unimportant indeed. The needs of the 
boat, the height of the tide, the direction of the wind, all 
take precedence over you and your desires. You may be cold 
and wet and hungry and it won’t matter much. Your hus- 
band will have no idea how uncomfortable you are even if 
you tell him, for he will be in a state of exaltation that takes 
him far above this mundane world, or in a deep depression 
because the auxiliary doesn’t sound right, and will credit you 
with the same emotions. Your comments would be valueless 
anyway since you know nothing about boats. You will be 
thankful when you reach home. 

At this point some wives give up boating and go in for 
contract, but most of them set their chins and resolve to 
conquer fear, seasickness and a feeling of inferiority. 

Anyone with sense has respect for the dangers that ac- 
company boating. However, boats are probably not as 
dangerous as automobiles. When you are as familiar with 
boats as you are with cars, you will not fear them either. 
Nevertheless, you will take precautions. 

If you cannot swim, learn. If you can, practice until you 
are expert. Learn to be skillful at. rowing the tender. Not 
only is this a worthy accomplishment in itself, but it is-im- 
portant because it will teach you how the bigger boat be- 
haves. Try out the life preservers and put them in a place 
where you can get at them easily. Hide away food supplies 
for an emergency reserve. You will probably never need 
them. Having them ready is a safety device, like the fire 
extinguisher that hangs near the stove. You do not expect a 


| HAVE heard it said that somewhere there is a woman who 
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She Can Stay Ashore and Go in for Contract but 
She will Gain Much by Learning to be Seagoing 


By FAITH S. BLAKE 


fire, but you would be foolish, indeed, if you were not pre- 
pared for one. As fast as you can, learn to help handle the 
boat. Then, when a crisis comes, you will be a real asset. 
Don’t wait until the storm breaks and your husband is 
shouting to-you to find out where the main halliards are 
fastened. The more you know about the boat the safer you 
will feel and actually will be until, at last, the boat will seem 
a second, snugger home. 

Seasickness seems to be unavoidable for some people, but 
usually it can be prevented. An empty stomach may cause 
it, or eyestrain. Indigestion, the smell of the engine, fatigue, 
worry — any of these may be the villain. You will learn to 
use the preventatives you need, whether they are sun glasses, 
naps, open air, or hot bouillon. After a little, if you do not 
talk or think about it, you will probably never be troubled. 

It may be easier to conquer fear and seasickness than to be 
happy about your insignificance on board. No ship can have 
more than one captain. If the word “‘obey”’ was left out of 
your marriage service, here is a.good place to slip it back’in. 
It won’t be as painful as you think. And it will be fun to 
watch your husband expand. One reason that he loves boat- 
ing is that it calls for the virile masculine virtues that have 
little place in the business world. You may never have had a 
chance to see how brave and skillful and strong he can be. 
You will find these attributes attractive, even though you 
have to submerge your own personality for a time. 

Leaving decisions to your husband does not mean that 
you must stay in the helpless landlubber class forever. Both 
for safety’s sake and because it is fun, you will want to learn 
seamanship. You will, without doubt, be called on to steer 
the boat while your husband does other things. Make a good 
job of it. Study the charts before you start out and the 
channel markings after you have started so that you always 
know where you are and how much water there is under you. 
Learn the rules of the road. Notice the direction of the wind 
and the tide and the current. Soon it will be second nature to 
consider all these factors in steering. Get your husband to 
show you how to do other things, but not too many at a 
time. Then do them often enough so that they become easy. 
It is much better to master two knots than to be hazy about 
fifteen. If you attack the confusion one point at a time, you 
will find that you can do almost everything but haul up the 
anchor. 

A purely intellectual side to this new life is the language 
used, and I am not referring to the profanity which may oc- 
casionally sully the clean sea air. Nothing on a boat is called 
by the name you would expect, and if you use the wrong 
name you simply do not belong. You will have to study up. 
Many books contain glossaries of sea terms and the current 
slang and the proper use of expressions you will pick up from 
hearing them used and from books and magazines on 
boating. 
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These same books and magazines are a rich source of in- 
formation on seamanship in general. It is good to find out 
the problems other people have faced and how they met 
them. There is no limit to the number of bypaths you can 
investigate. You can go scientific and learn navigation, study 
weather or geography. There is a varied literature of history 
and adventure. Did you ever, for instance, read the story of 
Captain Joshua Slocum’s trip around the world, alone, in 
the Spray? 

Of more immediate interest, perhaps, is the choice of 
clothes. If you want to be unpopular, arrive at the dock in 
high heeled shoes and a white summer dress. Luckily, it is 
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things so that you will not get too much in your own way 
when working, and secure them so that the first good wave 
will not spill them onto the floor. Whether you can have 
luxuries such as an ice box and a sink depends on the size of 
your boat and your pocketbook. You can get on very nicely 
without them. 

The choice of food must, of course, depend on the family’s 
tastes, but it should be as well balanced and attractive as at 
home. When you are cruising, insist on having meals at the 
right times. Even if your husband would like to sail with the 
dawn, be sure that you eat a good breakfast, wash the dishes 
and fill the luncheon vacuum bottles before hauling up the 


If the word ‘‘obey” was left out of your marriage 
service, here is a good place to slip it back in 


not hard to find things that are sturdy and attractive. You 
will certainly need a bathing suit, slacks, a raincoat, and 
several sweaters. Culottes were invented for yachtswomen 
whose figures do not welcome slacks. For your head you will 
. want kerchiefs, a large sun hat with an elastic under your 
chin, and sun glasses. Wear heelless shoes with rubber or 
rope soles. To this outfit, add playsuits if you like. Be sure to 
take enough to keep warm. It is usually cool on the water, 
and sometimes it is downright cold. For foggy and windy 
days and for early season cruising, winter sports clothes are 
perfect. You may even want mittens. 

Now we come to the housekeeping, and here you will find 
yourself the expert. Yes, there is housekeeping aboard a 
boat, but don’t feel that you must do it all yourself. On 
ships it is the sailors who perform the familiar routines of 
cleaning up and picking up, getting meals and washing the 
dishes, plus a few extras such as brass polishing and wiping 
the dew off the varnish work. Men love to cook — on a boat. 
A good cook book in the galley is a tactful gesture. However, 
it is as well to keep the cooking under your control, both be- 
cause you can get better results that way and because it will 
make apparent the advantage of having you aboard. Be- 
sides, you may not relish baked beans at every meal. No- 
where is food more important or more appreciated than at 
sea. It is not easy to serve elaborate meals; luckily, the 
simplest dishes taste like a banquet when eaten with the 
sauce of a seagoing appetite. 

Careful preparation in the galley is half the battle. Buy a 
safe stove and learn to run it. Be very critical in choosing 
equipment. Utensils must be really necessary to earn a right 
to exist in the limited space a boat provides, and they 
should be rustproof and unbreakable. Enamel and stainless 
steel are satisfactory. High sided kettles keep the stew from 
slopping over, and pie pans make good plates. Arrange 


anchor. By doing this you will lessen the chance of sea- 
sickness and have more fun. Sandwiches make a good lunch- 
eon, easy to get and easy to eat en route, but they should be 
supplemented by something hot. Vacuum bottles will take 
care of the hot drinks, as you will not want to run the stove 
while under way. But, whatever the difficulties, you must 
have one square meal a day. Some women enjoy going ashore 
for the big meal, and so cut down on work but when you get 
everything under control, you will probably prefer to stay 
on board. 

Important as food is, you won’t want to spend all your 
time cooking. Do most of the preparation of meals for short 
trips at home. Remember that the canning industry was 
organized for your benefit. You will find that one-dish meals 
will suit your purpose. Make the work as easy as you can, 
but take enough trouble to get successful results. Nothing 
will pay greater dividends. The more of a seawoman you 
become, the simpler you will make your outfit and your 
methods, leaving yourself free for enjoyment. 

Have I painted too discouraging a picture? For there is 
enjoyment, more than you can imagine before you are 
initiated. On a boat, nature is very close. When you climb 
aboard, you step into a different world. Home worries no 
longer seem important. The great impersonal sea puts you 
into focus. Camping and gardening have something of this 
quality, but not in so great a degree. You yourself change, 
become simpler, healthier. Most important of all is the op- 
portunity of sharing both danger and delight with your hus- 
band. If in ordinary life you have little chance to observe 
pioneer virtues in your husband, neither has he a chance to 
observe them in you. You may come home from a voyage 
with freckles on your nose and the wave blown out of your 
hair, but you will have gained something more important. 

So keep your chins up, sisters, and bon voyage. 
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Being a Department Designed for Pre- 
serving Unusual Tales Spun by Yarners 
at the End of the Day's Run When 
Everything Has Been Snugged Down 
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“A Rose by Any Other Name?” 


HE talk had gotten around to boats — as it 
always does whenever a group of yachtsmen 
get together — and to the merits of yarious 
designers and the necessity of having a clear 
understanding of just the type of boat 
wanted before going ahead. 

‘““There’s no use in starting to build unless you have de- 
cided exactly the size and kind of boat you want,” said one 
of the crowd. “That’s just wasting your time, to say nothing 
of the time and labor of the naval architect and his staff. 
You’ve got to realize that every boat is a compromise and 
that you can’t get a quart into a pint cup. That’s what’s the 
matter with a lot of boats in the fleet. Their owners wanted 
to get too much into them and, as a result, have compelled 
their luckless designers to turn out nondescript craft that 
aren’t much good for anything.”’ 

“Well,” said the old-timer, ‘‘there’s a lot in what you 
say. But I had a curious experience in building a yacht once. 
It was about twenty-five years ago and I’d owned several 
boats and done a lot of cruising. I decided to build a new one 
and went to a firm that stood high in the profession. I out- 
lined my needs for a husky boat, with speed no object, and 
thought that I had made myself clear. A few days later, the 
architect’s representative brought a roll of plans into my 
office, saying: ‘Why, certainly, Mr. Owner, we understand 
exactly. You want a heavily built cruising schooner about 
ninety feet in length over all, with good freeboard and not 
less than six feet six inches headroom throughout. Now here 
are the preliminary plans for your approval, and I think that 
we have incorporated every point which you have men- 
tioned. She’ll be a fine boat and no doubt you’ll enjoy cruis- 
ing in her a lot. So, if you’ll go over these plans and approve 
them, you can start off on your trip around the world and 
the yacht will be ready for you when you get back.’ 

“So I approved the plans and went off on my trip, looking 
forward to cruising in my own boat instead of in a steamer. 

‘On my return, I went up to the builder’s yard to see the 
boat and to find out why she wasn’t ready as promised. Of 
course, they seldom are ready but it seemed to me that six 
months should have been time to complete a yacht of that 
size, particularly in an old established and well equipped 
yard. But what I saw was not what I had expected. I sought 
the head of the yard and said: 

‘**See here, Mr. Builder, this boat is not built from the 
plans I approved. This boat has low freeboard, is lightly 
constructed and the headroom is only six feet two. She 
doesn’t look like a cruiser but like-an out and out racer.’ 

“*T don’t know what plans you approved,’ he answered, 
‘but this boat is built according to the plans and specifica- 
tions your architect sent me.’ 

‘Naturally, I wrote to the designers, asking them how it 


happened that I wasn’t getting the boat I had ordered. 
They answered: 


**¢ Dear Mr. Owner: 


“““We have received your letter complaining that your 
boat has not been built according to the plans you approved. 
You may recall that you approved the preliminary plans 
and not the finished working drawings. As we progressed 
with the plans, we found it necessary to depart slightly from 
the preliminary sketches to the end that you might have a 
most successful boat. We decided that cutting down the free- 
board slightly would increase the speed of the boat and, of 
course, this change necessitated rearranging the headroom. 
There is still almost six feet two inches headroom in most of 
the cabins, which would seem to be quite ample. The con- 
struction that we discussed we decided was unnecessarily 
heavy so we lightened it all around and substituted compo 
board partitions for the original mahogany to save weight. 
These changes, we are sure, will increase the speed of the 
boat considerably. 

“We are sure that Mr. Builder will turn you out a very 
fine boat and that she will show a good account of herself in 
the various races next summer.’ 


“Well, that letter was annoying and I wrote them again, 
to receive this answer: 


“6 Dear Mr. Owner: 


“We have your letter saying that you have no interest in 
racing and that you intended your boat to be a cruiser. Of 
course, it will be perfectly possible for you to cruise on the 
boat but it would be necessary to send ashore a good deal of 
your equipment before the start of the races. I am sure that 
you will thoroughly enjoy racing after you once get into it. 
Mr. Amateur, of our office, is a most experienced helmsman 
and I am sure that he could be prevailed upon to handle your 
boat for you in the various races and it may be possible for 
him to get several other amateurs who are good racing men. 

“““We feel that, to have a successful racing season, you 
should have a power tender to look after your needs and 
we have taken the liberty of taking an option on a 50-foot 
boat which we feel would answer your requirements. 

Enclosed please find bill of 2467 dollars for blocks. This bill 
should have been sent directly to you.’ 


“That sent me off to the builder’s yard again, with blood 
in my eye. 

“Say, Mr. Builder, I’ve just received a bill of almost 
$2500 for blocks. Weren’t blocks included in the contract?’ 

“““Of course they were, Mr. Owner. Your blocks are all up 
in the loft. Your architect said he didn’t like them and he 
was going to order a new lot.’ 

‘“‘So I wrote another letter and received another astonish- 
ing answer: 


(Continued on page 113) 
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THE UNSAFE LEEWARD POSITION 


C. STANLEY OGILVY 


VERY racing man is by now familiar with Dr. 
Curry’s famous “safe leeward position or 
berth.”” But some of us have learned by sad 
experience that sometimes the coveted position 
of slightly to leeward and slightly ahead is any- 
=“ thing but safe. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the starboard end of a 
windward starting line is a pretty crowded spot when the gun 
goes off — so crowded that the wily skipper prefers to cross 
the line just to leeward of the starboard group. This is, in 
fact, normally the ideal position, if the line has been estab- 





Figure 1. Boat | waits until Boat II is at least six lengths away before tacking 


lished at right angles to the wind, for it allows one to work up 
to windward, backwinding the starboard boys, while at the 
same time holding right of way over any would-be port 
tackers to leeward. 

It is just this right of way matter, however, which can 
prove to be the undoing of a boat starting anywhere but at 
the extreme starboard end, under one condition: namely, 
when it is desirable to get on to the port tack as soon as 
possible, for the purpose of sailing into a better wind, avoid- 
ing an adverse current, or lee bowing the tide. It is too late 
to remember that you ‘‘ wanted to get in under that shore”’ 
after the start; by that time, there will be some cluck camp- 
ing up on your weather quarter who doesn’t know the ad- 
vantage of the inshore tack and who prevents you from going 
over there. The only remedy is to do what everybody else is 
trying, too, and start at the starboard marker, passing it 
close aboard. If you are lucky or just plain expert, you may 
be able to do it on the gun; otherwise, you must sacrifice a 
few seconds to be out of the jam, starting late but still in 
a position to tack as soon as you cross the line. 

The safe leeward position can trap the unwary any time 
during a windward leg. Suppose you have succeeded in work- 
ing up to a competitor, finally getting him where you want 
him, a few yards off your weather quarter. The mark is still 
far away and he, if he has any sense at all, will not wait to 
fall into your wake but will tack at once. The first impulse is 
to tack with him, with some vague idea of covering up your 
recently acquired gain. But this is just what he would like 
you to do. If both boats tack simultaneously, the positions 
are reversed; he now has the safe leeward, and you are no- 
where near covering him. The solution here is to let him sail 
off on the other tack, if only for a few moments, before tack- 
ing yourself. If you let him get, perhaps, six lengths away, 
he will be hardly far enough off to benefit by any local shift 
of wind, yet not near enough to influence your sails ad- 
versely. (See Figure 1.) On the new tack, you will find 


yourself in a comparatively secure position; it will at least 
seem that you are practically abreast of him and a few 
lengths to windward. Actually, of course, you must be some- 
what astern; but if you previously succeeded in catching up, 
you can do it again. (All right, then, maybe you can do it 
again.) 

The two situations outlined above are elementary ones; 
the following may not be such common knowledge. In a 
strong wind, the safe leeward position simply doesn’t work. 
It is, perhaps, at first surprising to find that when a good 
stiff breeze pipes up, it is the weather boat of the two in the 
familiar position which has the advantage, whereas the lee 
one gradually drops back until her bow is abaft the bow of 
her competitor; then, of course, she is finished. The closer the 
two boats are together, the worse off is the unsafe lee boat. 
The reason is simple enough. Any comparatively small boat 
sails to windward best under certain ascertainable conditions 
of wind and water. If the wind velocity exceeds what might 
be called the ideal breeze for the boat, the combined effect of 
wind and wave resistance is to slow the boat down rather 
than to accelerate her, for any further increase in wind. 
Thus the critical point is this ideal wind, which increases 
with the size of the boat. The safe leeward position takes its 
advantage from the fact that the lee boat gets more wind 
because of the funnel effect produced by the two sail sys- 
tems. So, if we grant that there is such a thing as too much 
wind, the conclusion is obvious. Also, the weather boat is 
usually hindered by backwind thrown onto her mainsail, 
and this can do no harm if the wind is already so strong that 
she is luffing two-thirds of her mainsail anyway. 
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Figure 2. Boat | is at fault. (The angles are exaggerated) 


Right of way plays no small part in a situation in which 
the whole aim of one skipper is to work his boat as close as 
possible to another. The lee boat has the right of way but, 
again, there is a vital exception; therefore, take heed before 
you luff your man. You may have forgotten that ten minutes 
ago you were technically astern of him, though some dis- 
tance to leeward (within range of risk of collision). By your 
superior ability in handling a boat to windward, you have 
gradually squeezed up toward him, working ahead and at 
the same time eating up to windward, until at last you have a 
safe leeward position. (See Figure 2.) You continue to luff, 
expecting him at any second to tack away. He holds his 
course — he is dangerously close — his bow touches your 
topside! Surely he is at fault? But no; with a grim smile he 
reminds you sweetly that you are the overtaking boat and 
that overtaking conditions take precedence even over 
converging-to-windward conditions. Off you go sadly toward 
the anchorage, with one more good race gone to hell. 

Finally, there is a common pitfall which frequently occurs 
at or approaching the weather mark and may cause no end 

(Continued on page 112) 
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RACING NEWS OF 








E. Levick 


Robert P. Baruch’s ‘‘Kirawan II”” was launched at the Kretzer Boat Works, City Island, N. Y., about 
ten days before the start of the Bermuda Race. She is from designs by P. L. Rhodes, of Cox & 
Stevens, and is 46’ 3” in length over all 


“Solenta” Picked for Team 


WD comes from Bermuda that the new 

Six-Metre yacht Solenta, owned by 
Kenneth and Eldon Trimingham, has been 
chosen as a member of the British team of 
four yachts which will race against the Amer- 
ican “Sixes” in September for the British- 
American Cup. The invitation came from 
the Royal Northern Yacht Club, of Glasgow, 
Scotland, and has been accepted by Solenta’s 
owners. The yacht was designed by Charles 
E. Nicholson and was built by Camper & 
Nicholsons, Ltd. She did well in the racing 
at Bermuda in April. 

+ + + 


“Spookie” Wins Whalers’ Race 


THE annual Whalers’ Race of the New 

Bedford Yacht Club, over a 104-mile 
course, was won by Harold D. White’s cutter 
Spookie, carrying the colors of the Nan- 
tucket Y.C. The start was from an anchor off 
the South Dartmouth house of the New 
Bedford Y.C., with sails furled and the crews 
below, and the yachts went from the South 
Dartmouth breakwater to the Sow and Pigs 
bell, thence to and around the Nomansland 
whistler, to and around Block Island, out- 
side of Sandy Point bell and thence to the 
finish line. 

Charles B. Reckwell’s yawl Belisarius led 
at the half way mark but first to finish was 
the schooner Nordlys. She was followed 
across the line by Hans von Lottner’s Roland 
von Bremen and J. W. Hubbell’s Capella, 
with Spookie fourth. On corrected time, 


“‘Latifa’’ was designed and built by Wm. Fife & 

Son, of Fairlie, Scotland, in 1936. Commodore 

Michael H. Mason, of the Royal Ocean Racing 

Club, her owner, sailed her across this spring and 
a new rig was fitted at City Island 


Spookie went into first place, Capella into 
second, and Roland von Bremen dropped to 
third. Four yachts failed to finish. 
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THE MONTH 


“Lady Gen V” Sets New Record 


| N capturing the Auerbach Memorial Trophy 

Race on June 5th, David Gerli’s 4-litre 
hydroplane Lady Gen V set a new record for 
the 22.6-mile course around Absecon Island, 
N. J. Her time was 24 minutes 47 seconds, 
last year’s winner having covered the course 
in 28:44. Lady Gen V was driven by Arno 
Apel who, with his father, built the boat. 
The winner’s average speed for the circuit 
was 54.74 m.p.h. The course takes the racers 
out into the open ocean for one leg. 

Chrissie II, driven by George F. Schrafft, 
was second in 26:51, an average speed of 50.5 
m.p.h. Third place went to Nittany Lion II, 
in 26:53.2, driven by Frank Muzzey, Jr., of 
Philadelphia, followed by Fernanda, John 
Wanamaker, 3rd, 37:23.4; Baby Pep, Fred 
Hahn, 3rd, 37:55.3; Acoeib, Anthony Orth, 
41:12.8; Sunny, D. Ianieri; Thunderbug, 
F. C. Singara; Old Ironsides, E.C. Cameron, 
and Satan IJ, D. Andress. The two latter 
were outboards. Lady Gen IV, another of 
Gerli’s boats, capsized in the canal near 
Venice Park, about eight miles from the 
finish. 

J. M. L. Rutherfurd, 1937 winner, did not 
enter this year’s contest. Mrs. Rutherfurd 
had entered but, when the race was post- 
poned from the scheduled date, May 30th, 
on account of bad weather, she withdrew. 

Lady Gen V has been entered in the race 





M. Rosenfeld 
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Right, “Escapade,” Henry G. Fownes’ new Bermuda racer, is 72’ 6” in length 
over all. She was built by Luders Marine Construction Co., of Stamford, from 
designs by P. L. Rhodes, of Cox & Stevens 


R. B. M. Barton’s “‘Sally II” is an ‘Off Soundings’’ yawl, designed by John G. 
Alden and built by Casey Boat Building Co. Below, ‘‘Baruna,” Henry C. 
Taylor's Sparkman & Stephens yawl, built by Quincy Adams Yacht Yard 


E. Levick 


“Blitzen,” R. J. Reynolds’ 
Bermuda race entry, designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens. With 
a “seagoing” Genoa twice the 
size of mainsail, she is taxed for 
only 85% of the fore triangle 
under the measurement rule. 
The winch for the Genoa sheet 
is shown at right 


M. Rosenfeld 


E. Levick 
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Down wind. The International One-Design “‘Allegra,’’ reaching with spinnaker 


set, crosses the bow of the new Twelve-Metre ‘“‘Nyala,’’ owned by F. T. Bedford. 


“Nyala” was designed by Sparkman & Stephens, Inc. Photograph by M. Rosenfeld 
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The unusual deck layout of “Nyala.” She has done well in the early racing 


for the Duke of York Trophy at Torquay, 
England, June 29th, where she was driven by 
Melvin Crook, of Upper Montclair, N. J., 
owner of the famous hydroplane Betty V. 


mee dae 


The Herreshoff Memorial Cup 


FEW weeks before he started across 

“That unknown sea to that unknown 
shore,” the project for a championship trophy 
for his favorite one-design class, the 1244- 
footers, known as the ‘‘Bull’s Eyes,” was 
laid before the famous designer, Nathanael 
Greene Herreshoff, and received his smiling 
approval. The trophy is a handsome silver 
bowl bearing a facsimile of Mr. Herreshoff’s 
signature. No doubt the boys and girls of the 
thirteen clubs that have been invited to send 
crews regard it as an honor as well as a privi- 


Under the Palisades, the Richardson Cruisaway fleet nears New York after a 51-day trip from North Tonawanda 


lege to sail in the first race for the trophy, to 
be held on July 11th under the management 
of the Bristol Yacht Club. Entries are re- 
stricted to boys and girls under 17 years of 
age. 

The crews will race under the “round 
robin’ system for two days, the four surviv- 
ing crews competing in the finals. When not 
racing, the ‘‘kids”’ will be entertained during 
their stay with movies and a dance and will 
be taken through the plant of the Herreshoff 
Manufacturing Company, where are snoozing 
the two Cup defenders Resolute and Ranger 
as well as the Cup aspirant Vanitie. 

The clubs which have signified their in- 
tention of sending crews are: Bristol, New 
Bedford, Mattapoisett, Beverly, Quissett, 
Woods Hole and Cohasset, while teams are 
expected from Larchmont, North Haven, 
Tarratine and Northeast Harbor. 
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Off Soundings Club Spring Cruise 


THE Off Soundings Club established a 

record for the number of competitors in a 
cruise solely for the popular cruising-racing 
yachts under sail when 55 yawls, schooners 
cutters, sloops and ketches participated in 
the annual spring gathering over Memorial 
Day week-end. The fleet raced from New 
London to Duck Island and then across the 
Sound through Plum Gut to Shelter Island. 

Strocco, owned and sailed by Paul Sperry, 
of New Haven, won in Class A by one point 
over Spencer Berger’s Mandoo II and by two 
points over Commodore Stan Bradford’s 
yawl Estrella. Points were awarded for each 
day’s event and the cumulative score decided 
the final standing. In Class B, boats under 
34 feet over all, Parker Converse won by five 
points with his motor-sailer Parthenia over 
Art Spare’s sloop Carennia IT, with Frank W. 
Gadd’s little gaff-headed yawl Queen Anne IT 
third. Class C, made up of four racing type 
boats, was won by Frank Crane’s old 
Seawanhaka schooner Daiquiri. Edmund 
Zacher’s Herreshoff ‘‘29”’ Comet tied Dai- 
quirt on points, only to lose on elapsed time. 

Conditions were perfect for a complete 
test of the yachts. At Sarah’s Ledge the first 
day, a faint easterly breeze wafted the boats 
across the line, later increasing to about ten 
miles an hour with a glassy sea and a fair tide. 
The big boats sailed 24 miles and the smaller 
ones 19 to Duck Island, where all hands met 
ashore for a little informal gaiety. Next morn- 
ing, the wind was still in the east but blowing 
harder and against the tide. 

Mandoo, now a cutter, was scratch boat. 
On the first day she misjudged the finish line 
when a sudden fog bank rolled in. Capella 
headed straight for the breakwater to finish 
first while Mandoo was beating up from to 
leeward. In the heavy going the second day, 
Stroceo, with John Alden aboard, beat 
Mandoo by 14 minutes on corrected time. 

The two big schooners, Nordlys, owned by 
Chet Bowles, and Lascar II, owned by Wm. 
C. Gould, had a hard fight for the schooner 
honors. Lascar won both days and was third 
in Class A on the first day’s run. 

WALTER RowE 





M. Rosenfeld 
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EDITORIAL 


A Genius Passes 


N ANY tribute to a genius as great as Nathanael Greene 

Herreshoff, who passed away last month at the ripe age of 
ninety years, one is apt to overlook the personal side, the 
character that makes the man, in summing up his achieve- 
ments. + 

It is true, as told elsewhere in this issue, that “‘Captain 
Nat’s” work in yacht designing and engineering was in 
great measure the force which guided yachting in America 
for over a generation. He understood, perhaps better than 
anyone of his time, the values of the various elements in a 
yacht’s design in their relation to speed. His knowledge of 
engineering made him award a high place to efficiency. 
Every line, every sail, every device for trimming sails cor- 
rectly had to justify itself in increased efficiency. If efficiency 
interfered with beauty of form, he sacrificed looks. It has 
often been said that ‘‘Captain Nat” never made any con- 
cessions to appearance. While this was sometimes true, he 
did ‘“‘have an eye for a boat”’ and his creations were usually 
beautiful, because efficiency brings with it a beauty of its 
own. A thing becomes beautiful in one’s eyes because it ful- 
fills the purpose for which it was created. And while the eye 
sometimes has to become accustomed to new forms, those 
forms become fair and pleasing if (in the case of yacht de- 
sign) the boat is improved thereby in seaworthiness, speed, 
and ease of handling. It took us some time to get used to the 
appearance of the so-called spoon bow, or to the tall, single 
piece masts instead of fidded topmasts, but now we accept 
them and look upon too great a deviation from them as out 
of place. 

In temperament, Nathanael Herreshoff was reserved, 
frequently cold with strangers and even with his friends. 
But this was not unfriendliness but rather the shyness of the 
artist who has but little in common with those who do not 
understand his art. He was often intolerant of opinions that 
differed from his own, but this usually came as a result of the 
knowledge that his opinions were founded on more intensive 
research. He was quick to see the value in other people’s 
work, but it seemed to inspire in him a desire to improve 
upon what those others had done. More an artist than a busi- 
ness man, he frequently refused work that did not appeal to 
him or that he knew would not be appreciated. It is told of 
him that he once refused an order for a racing yacht to go 
after a certain trophy because he’said the man who was to 
skipper her could not sail a boat. In this commercial age one 
cannot help but like and admire one who looks thus upon 
his work. His was the genius to create. Can one blame a 
creator for wanting to know that the product of his brain 
and hand will be appreciated and well used? Rather, we 
think, this in itself was a mark of greatness. 





Off to Bermuda 


HEN this page comes off the press the Bermuda Race 
will have been sailed, won and lost. Any predictions 
that we might make here as to what it may show or develop 
in the way of new yachts, skippers or crews, are, therefore, 
just so much waste effort. Also, what Aeolus may hold up his 
sleeve for the days following June 21st is idle conjecture. 
But whether the race be sailed in fast or slow time, whether 
it blows hard or blows light, whether the winds are fair or 
foul, it is a safe bet that it will be closely contested. There 
are enough entries of yachts of nearly equal speed to make 
handling, luck, the breaks of the game, a factor in the result. 
At this writing there are 45 entries. Most, if not all of 
them, will start from Newport, so that the fleet should 
equal, if not exceed, the 43 starters of two years ago. But the 
size of the fleet is not so important as the caliber. In the 
latter respect, we believe the contestants in this year’s race 
form the finest racing fleet ever to race over an ocean course 
of this length. At least eight of the fleet are new yachts, 
built to the rule. Several others have been built within the 
past two years, under the rule formerly in force. These are 
ocean racing boats, if you will, with racing rigs and racing 
gadgets. We have gone a long way in the development of 
boats for ocean racing since 1923 when the Bermuda Race 
was revived. The fleet that races this year will bear little 
resemblance to the 22 yachts of the heavy cruising type 
which raced in 1923. That we have gotten away from our 
original conception of the race goes without saying. It was 
inevitable that this should be so, especially when the race 
became important enough to design and build boats to win 
it. That we have turned out faster boats also goes without 
saying. Whether they are the type that should be developed 
for long ocean races, time will tell. The influence of the 
racing yacht has been too strong to resist. After analyzing 
this year’s race, we may be in a better position to say 
whether the development has been entirely for the good of 
the sport. At any rate, this year’s fleet is a fast one, manned, 
on the whole, by able and experienced crews. May the going 
be good, and may each skipper, even if he cannot win, 
experience the satisfaction that comes in knowing he has 
sailed a good race and handled his command well. 
American yachtsmen are glad to welcome our visitors 
from foreign shores. The Royal Ocean Racing Club sent one 
of its best in Latifa, owned by its Commodore, Michael H. 
Mason. Germany has sent her 1936 Transatlantic winner, 
Roland von Bremen, whose skipper, Hans von Lottner, 
sailed from Cowes to Newport in the fast time of 28 days, 
to get here in time. While from aeighboring Nova Scotia 
Jack MacKeen’s Eskasoni represents the Royal Nova Scotia 
Yacht Squadron. May they all do well! 
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HARRY G. NYE, JR. 


UT on Lake Michigan one of the younger sailors who has been making a 
name for himself as a racing skipper, not only on his home waters but on 

both the East and the West Coasts, is Harry G. Nye, Jr. With the year less than 
half over, he has already achieved success in two of the outstanding Star Class 
international events. In January he won the Bacardi Cup, against keen compe- 
tition, in a brand new Star, off a harbor (Havana) he had never seen before, and 
later, taking that same Star to another harbor strange to him (Nassau), he won 
the Spring Championship and the Johnny Walker Trophy. Since last Christmas 
he has also sailed a Star in California waters and won an iceboat regatta on Lake 
Geneva, Wis. That these activities have not sated his appetite for racing is 
proved by the fact that he has signed on as one of the crew of the “‘ Rubaiyat,”’ 
Columbia Yacht Club sloop, to sail in both the Newport-Bermuda and Chicago- : 
Mackinac races. Between the time the first of these races is over and the second 
starts, he plans to sail his Star on Lake Michigan. In August he will sail his new 
Class A scow sloop on Lake Winnebago, Wis., at the Inland Lake Yachting 
Association’s annual regatta, and the following month will race off the California 
coast in the Star Class Internationals! An ambitious program, we'll say. 

Harry Nye’s continent-jumping enthusiasm is not just that of the moment. 
He and his brother, Americus, began their sailing careers in a 20-foot Class C 
scow catboat in 1921, on Delavan Lake, Wisconsin. After a period of training 
they won three annual I. L. Y. A. class championships. Stepping up to a larger 
class, they won the Class E title for 28-foot sloops in 1935. Harry next bought a 
Star Class sloop, winning the Lake Michigan eliminations and fourteenth place 
in his first International Star championships. Last summer he sailed in ‘‘ Rubai- 
yat” in her second Mackinac victory: and, winning the right to represent Lake 
Michigan a second time, he entered the Star Internationals on Long Island 
Sound, finishing fourth. 

Nearly all of Nye’s craft have been named ‘‘ Gale’? — so many that he’s given 
up numbering them. Right now, he and his wife, Betty, have five ‘‘Gales.”’ 

Finally, he is a member of the Chicago, the Sheridan Shore, the Beau Skeeter 
Ice, and the Lake Geneva Yacht Clubs. 
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By “SPUN YARN” 


HEN Commodore ‘‘ Mike” Mason’s Latifa was 
W at City Island having her new rig installed 

somebody asked him if he was dissatisfied with the 
old rig. He said that it had worked all right but that when it 
came to competing against a flock of new American boats he 
thought he might as well fight °em with their own weapons. 
. . . By the way, on looking over the new ocean racers I am 


‘reminded of the dim distant past in which I thought that 


Paul Hammond’s Nifia was a racing machine. Compared to 
them she’s just a comfortable old family cruiser. 


In his fifty years as America’s leading naval architect Mr. 
Nat Herreshoff thought up most of the gadgets, a great 
many of which are still new. A lot of stories are being retold 
these days about the fine old man, and among the best is the 
one about his first sail aboard the Enterprise in 1930. Starling 
Burgess, Enterprise’s designer, ushered him aboard, con- 
ducted him to the sunken cockpit, and then, hovering over 
him, asked anxiously, “Well, Captain Nat, what do you 
think of her?’’ Although he was then eighty-two years old 
the great designer had lost none of his pep. He gave Burgess’s 
pride and joy the once-over and remarked, “I invented 
practically everything you have aboard her except the flat- 
topped boom — and I’ve already thought of an improve- 
ment on that.” 


Mention is made elsewhere in this issue of Hugo van 
Kuyck’s round-the-world schooner Askoy. To that I’d like 
to add that this seems to be a scientific expedition that is 
genuinely seamanlike as well as scientific. In the three-year 
course of her circumnavigation there will be berths available 
for periods of time for scientists who have research work to 
do and who can afford to pay their actual living expenses on 
board. The laboratory and other resources of the ship will be 
put at their disposal, and the itinerary can be changed to 
meet their needs. In return for the opportunity which is 
offered them the scientists who are taken will be required to 
file formal reports of their activities and discoveries with the 
Belgian government. I shall be glad to forward to Mr. van 
Kuyck inquiries from anybody who is seriously interested. 


Since the publication of Link Colcord’s article in the May 
number there has been a general movement toward strength- 
ening the tracks of Marconi masts, and before commissioning 
Hotspur this spring I had the track through-bolted at the 
point to which the head of my trysail comes when hoisted. 
What still perplexes me is the fact that with a wire-hemp 





halliard the splice is several feet up the mast when either a 
trysail or a reefed mainsail is used. I’d like to have the splice 
below or abaft the winch under all conditions of sailing. A 
pennant bent between the halliard block and the head of the 
sail won’t work because the two parts of the halliard will 
twist around each other and perhaps make it impossible to 
lower the sail when I need to most. A single-part halliard 
might obviate the twisting difficulty, although that would 
mean heavier wire and a more powerful winch. Has anybody 
a nice easy solution to the problem? 


Graham Biglow, sage of Norfolk, Conn., has been taking 
flying lessons and writes that he has already learned to jibe 
and come about and that he hopes soon to be able to pick up 
a mooring. Widely known for his disputative abilities, Biggy 
says that when he learns to fly he can argue with himself 
and crash and nobody will be the worse for it. This ain’t so. 


A story has been going the rounds about the author who 
volunteered to do a last-minute job of wire splicing and who 
thereupon disappeared from the sight of man for two price- 
less hours. When tracked to his lair and cornered, the literary 
man was found sweating red hot carpet tacks and reading 
from his own book the chapter ‘‘Teaching the Novice to 
Splice Wire.” I’d get a laugh out of this if I didn’t have to 
resort to one of my own books every time I want to know ina 


hurry whether to add or subtract in converting true to com- 
pass courses. 


I heard the other day of a man who had always wished to 
own a boat but whose conscience told him that the needs of a 
wife and children came first. He lost his job, and as his sav-. 
ings began to ebb joined the Oxford Group to seek spiritual 
relief from financial worries. Finally in ‘despair he prayed 
God for guidance. Word immediately came back from on 
high that he must be bold and invest all his savings in a 
yacht. Which he did. It is comforting to know that God, 
who holds mariners in the protective hollow of his hand, is so 
definitely yacht-minded. 


This page is written before I attempt to navigate Mandoo 
II to Bermuda but will not appear until after I have found or 
failed to find the islands. People have asked me whether I 
welcome the direction finder as an aid to navigation. Don’t 
I just! But what I yearn for is the day when the helmsman 
can look in a television set and keep the image of St. Davids 
Head Light smack on the lubber’s line. 
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Sail plan and, below, accommodation plan of ‘‘Egret’’ 
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Bisex new cutter was designed by 
Frederick C. Geiger, naval architect 
of Yacht Sales & Service, Inc., of Phila- 
delphia, for a member of the Gibson 
Island Yacht Squadron. She was built 
by the Mathis Yacht Building Corpora- 
tion, of Camden, N. J. Soon after her 


launching, she took first place, both on — 


elapsed and corrected time, in the an- 
nual Love Point-Swan Point race of the 
Yacht Squadron on May 22nd. The 
yacht will be used on the Chesapeake 
during the spring and fall months and 
further north in the summer. 

Egret’s dimensions are: Length over 
all, 45’ 11’’; length on the water line, 
32’ 0’’; beam, 10’ 8’; draft, 6’ 4’’. Her 
lines are a development of those of Tar 
Baby, designed last year by the same 
naval architect. The rig is modern, with 
the mast stepped well into the boat, and 
her measured sail area is 918 square feet. 
The large fore triangle affords a variety 
of headsail combinations. Sails are by 
Ratsey & Lapthorn, Inc. Spars are hol- 
low, of Sitka spruce. 

As auxiliary power, Egret carries a 
Gray 4-22 engine, with reduction gear, 
driving a Hyde feathering propeller. 
Keel and framing are of white oak, out- 
side planking of Philippine mahogany, 
decks of Burma teak, deck joinerwork 
and trim of Mexican mahogany and in- 
terior trim of African mahogany. All 
fastenings, hanging knees, deck and hull 
straps are of Everdur bronze. Ballast is 
of lead. 

‘The interior plan shows a practical 
arrangement, with one-man forecastle, 
next to which is a double stateroom 
with large hanging locker and bureau. 
Then comes a toilet room and then the 
main cabin with two built in berths 
which may be extended to form double 
berths. Galley and chart table are aft, 
handy to the cockpit. 





The plans reproduced in this section are the property of the designers under whose name they 
appear. For further information concerning any design address the naval architect in question. 
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The sail plan shows a tall, narrow mainsail and a big Genoa jib 


“Venture,” A New Eight-Metre Yacht for Marblehead 


HIS interesting racing yacht, owned 

by Miss Nancy Leiter, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and Marblehead, Mass., 
was designed by E. Arthur Shuman, 
Jr., Inc., in association with C. Padgett 
Hodson, and was completed under 
supervision of Mr. Hodson in such as- 
sociation. The yacht was built by Britt 
Brothers, in Saugus, Mass., and was 
launched on May 14th. 

Venture, as the new yacht has been 


named, was built to the International 
Rule and her principal dimensions are 
as follows: Length over all, 50’ 0”; 
length on the water line, 30’ 11’’; beam, 
8’ 0”; draft, 6’ 3’”’. The boat is equipped 
with stainless steel rod rigging from 
the Pennsylvania Aircraft Syndicate, of 
Philadelphia, and her spreaders are of 
Monel metal tubing. The spars are by 
the Pigeon Hollow Spar Co., and mast 
and boom are fitted with internal tracks. 
































The after cockpit is for the crew, with 
the winches conveniently placed so that 
the leads do not double back on them- 
selves from snatch blocks. The helms- 
man’s cockpit is on two levels. Her top- 
sides are painted turquoise blue, decks . 
azure blue, boot top white and bottom 
green, a colorful combination. 

In her first race, on June 4th, Venture 
won in her class by about 15 minutes‘ 
C. F. Adams’ Thisbe coming in second. 





The deck plan is interesting, with the crew’s cockpit aft and the helmsman’s cockpit on two levels 
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“Onkahya” 


NE of the newest of, the 1938 fleet 
of cruising yachts has just been 
delivered to her owner, Pemberton 
Whitcomb, of New York, by her build- 
ers, Franklin G. Post & Son, Inc., of 
Mystic, Conn. Onkahya, as she has been 
named, is from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens, Inc., of New York. Her prin- 
cipal dimensions are as follows: Length 
over all, 59’ 534”; length on the water 
line, 42’ 0’’; beam, 14’ 2’’: draft, with 
centerboard raised, 5’ 10’’. The displace- 
ment is moderate and about 16,000 
pounds of iron are carried on the keel. 
Sail area is 1592 square feet and the 
spars, of aeroplane spruce, are hollow. 

Construction is first class throughout, 
keel and framing being of oak and out- 
side planking of Philippine mahogany. 
Fastenings are of Everdur. Standing 
rigging is of 1 by 19 galvanized plough 
steel wire rope. 

As auxiliary power, Onkahya carries a 
Chrysler Crown engine which, driving a 
Hyde propeller, gives her a speed of 
about eight knots. A 60-gallon gasoline 
tank is located under the after part of 
the cockpit and water tanks of 130 gal- 
lons capacity are provided. 

The quarters include a large double 
stateroom aft, for the owner, a main 
cabin which has sleeping accommoda- 
tions for four, toilet, galley with Ship- 
mate gas range, and a two-man fore- 
castle. The boat performs well under 
sail, travelling fast. In working out the 
plans, the designers inform us, no seri- 
ous attention was paid to the question 
of her rating under any measurement 
rule, the object being to produce a smart 
and able boat with good room below on 
a draft of not over 6’. 


Accommodation plan of “‘Onkahya.” The centerboard is entirely below the cabin floor 
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The yacht has a seagoing look, being built for use in open waters 


“Gosling Ill,” A Fast Stepping Twin-Screw Cruiser 


OODS HOLE, MASS., is the 
home port of Gosling III, de- 
signed by John G. Alden for Geoffrey 
Whitney, of Boston. She was built by 
Willis J. Reid, at Winthrop, Mass., and 
her principal dimensions are as follows: 
Length over all, 50’ 2’’; length on the 
water line, 47’ 7’’; beam, 13’ 0”; draft, 
3’ 9’. Construction is rugged, with oak 
keel and framing, mahogany planking, 
Everdur fastened, and teak decks. 
The power plant is a pair of Chrysler 


8-cylinder Majestic engines of 145 hp. 
each driving twin screws through 2.51:1 
reduction gears and giving the yacht a 
speed of something more than 17 knots. 
Two 175-gallon gasoline tanks and 4 
90-gallon fresh water tank are provided. 
The engine room is completely sound- 
proofed with Corinco cork. 

The equipment includes Bendix con- 
trol on the twin rudders, AECO wind- 
lass, Tuflex glass in skylights, ports and 
windows, Sands plumbing, Shipmate 


gas range and Monel metal sheathing in 
the galley. | 

The interior layout is unusual, with 
the owner’s quarters forward and the 
captain’s room and the galley aft. The 
main cabin has three berths. The yacht 
was designed for speed and comfort in 
the rough waters adjoining her home 
port as she will be used in Buzzards 
Bay, and Nantucket and Vineyard 
Sounds and neighboring waters. The 
rig is mainly for steadying purposes. 
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The new yacht is of the raised deck and trunk cabin type with streamlined deck erections 


A Twin-Screw Cruiser for Lake Michigan 


N THIS page we present the plans 
of an interesting twin screw motor 
cruiser designed for service on the Great 
Lakes. The vessel is from the boards of 
Henry C. Grebe & Co., Inc., naval 
architects of Chicago, for a client who 
wishes to remain anonymous for the 
present. She is expected to be built at 
the corporation’s- yard in Chicago. The 
yacht is distinctly modern in appear- 
ance, with raking stem, slightly hol- 
lowed, and curved transom. All deck 
erections are built with strongly raked 
ends and curved upper surfaces, follow- 
ing the trend towards streamlining of 
all such structures. The short, raking 
signal mast helps to emphasize this up 
to date effect. 

The new yacht is 75’ 0” in length 
over all and her beam is 16’ 0’. Her 
construction will conform to rigid speci- 
fications calling for white oak keel, 
stem, deadwood and framing, outside 
planking of mahogany, bronze fas- 
tened, and decks of teak. The deck- 
houses, cabin trunk, coamings and all 
deck trim will be of mahogany. The 
interior surfaces of the deckhouse dining 
room and the lounge will be of walnut, 
the ceilings being paneled. Below decks, 









the staterooms aft will be paneled and 
finished in light tints. 

The question of the power plant has 
not been settled at this writing except 
that there will be two engines. They 
may be either Diesel or gasoline and the 
speed attained, probably about 20 miles 
per hour, will, naturally, depend upon 
the amount of power installed. The 
engine room is spacious, with full head- 
room over the greater portion of it, and 
ample room for all of the usual auxiliary 
machinery, work bench, etc., in addition 
to two large fuel tanks located across the 
after end of the compartment. 

The accommodations provided in the 
over all length of 75’ are large. The 
sunken deckhouse forward contains the 
dining room, with comfortable seats on 
two sides and ample buffets. Steps lead 
down to the galley. Next aft is the pilot 
house, with steering wheel and all con- 
trols and a good view all around the 
horizon. Abaft the pilot house is the 
lounge, with a neat bar, table, cushioned 
seats and chairs, and the entrance to the 
after quarters. Forward of the forward 
deckhouse a seat extends athwartships. 
Abaft the trunk cabin is a spacious 
cockpit with a raking shelter bulkhead 


forward and a standing roof overhead. 
An 11’ dinghy is carried on top of the 
trunk cabin. 

The owner’s quarters aft are entered 
from the lounge. There is a large double 
stateroom aft, with toilet and shower 
adjoining, a double and a single state- 
room forward of this with a bath room 
common to both. 

The galley is forward and is the full 


beam: of the ship and is laid out to pro- 


vide plenty of light and ventilation. 
Forward of the galley is the forecastle, 
with pipe berths, lockers and bath room. 
A booby hatch gives access to the fore- 
castle from the raised deck. Abaft the 
galley and under the dining room is a 
capacious store room while the lazarette 
is good sized and the fore peak is roomy, 
giving ample storage space. 

The new yacht has the modern 
straight sheer yet the forecastle head 
is some 714 feet above the water line 
although the freeboard of the hull itself 
does not appear to be high. The deck 
line is full forward, giving plenty of 
room to work ground tackle and to 
handle lines. Judging by the perform- 
ance of other boats from the designer’s 
board, she should be a good sea boat. 
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The deck and cabin plans show accommodations that would not be out of place in a much larger craft 
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The accommodation plan shows sleeping quarters for six persons 


“Nightingale,” A New Cruising Auxiliary 


ERE are the plans of a new 

cutter now nearing comple- 
tion at the yard of Reuben Heisler, 
in Chester, Nova Scotia. She is 
from the board of F. Jay Wells, 
of New York, and is owned by 
Emery Cleaves, of that city. She 
should make her debut on Long 
Island Sound during the coming 
month. 

In general model, Nightingale 
resembles the cutter Cyclone, de- 
signed by Mr. Wells in 1932 and 
built by the same yard which is 
now building the new boat. The 
principal dimensions of Nightin- 
gale are as. follows? Length over 
all, 42’ 0’’; length on the water 
line, 28’ 6’; beam, extreme, 9’ 1”’; 
draft of water, 6’ 2”. She carries 
about 7000 pounds of lead on her 
keel and her measured sail area is 
745 square feet. 

The lines show a hull of easy 
form that should have a good turn 
of speed. No attempt was made to 
have the boat fit the new rating 
rule of the Cruising Club of Amer- 


























Sail plan and, below, lines of “Nightingale” 


ica as she was intended for coast- 
wise cruising, although she will 
probably be entered in some of the 
season’s racing events. Construc- 
tion is rugged, with oak keel and 
framing and lead keel. Fastenings 
are of bronze. Cabin trunk and 
deck trim are of mahogany, the 
hollow mast coming down through 
the trunk cabin. 

The cabin plan was designed to 
suit the owner’s requirements and 
sleeping quarters for six persons 
are provided. There is a stateroom 
forward, with two built-in berths 
and hanging space for clothes. 
Next aft is the galley, on the star- 
board side, with the toilet room 
opposite. The main cabin is fitted 
with two transom berths, each 
with a shelf over it outboard. Aft 
are two quarter berths, extend- 
ing under the bridge deck and 
lapping the forward part of the 
cockpit. 

The power plant is a Gray Sea 
Scout engine driving a feathering 
propeller set off center. 
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A Frew weeks ago our advice was 
sought by an acquaintance who had just 
bought a summer place on an out of the 
way corner of a sizeable lake in north- 
ern Vermont. He wanted to buy a boat 
to use for travel and transportation 
between the nearest railway station and 
shopping center and his place. His boat- 
ing experience had been quite limited 
and when he thought of getting some- 
where on the water at a fast pace he 
thought of a runabout, or a speedboat, 
as he called it. When we suggested a 
utility boat rather than a runabout in 
view of the bulky suitcases of week-end 
guests, the bundles of groceries, the 
spare parts for the home generating 
plant, and the fishing poles and picnic 
baskets that were bound to go aboard 
from time to time, we found that our 
next job was to explain just what a 
utility boat is. 

We managed it fairly well but in 
doing it realized that there might be a 
good many others who would be inter- 
ested in knowing what to expect and 
what to look for in a utility boat. 

It would be hard to say at all defi- 
nitely when the first utility boats came 
into being. As long as there have been 
boats propelled by machinery, those 
boats have been used to carry equip- 
ment, supplies, baggage and passengers, 
and to carry them for a short run across 
a lake, down the river on a fishing trip, 
or up the bay for a joy-ride. Speeds have 
gradually increased, and in that respect 
the modern utility boat is much closer 
to the fast runabout than it is to the 
slower launch or work boat. 

Anyway a few years ago prominent 
manufacturers like Chris-Craft, Gar 
Wood, Century, Lyman and many oth- 
ers who were already turning out fast, 
light displacement hulls. between 15 
and 25 feet long realized that if they 
left off some of the frills and replaced 


Utility Boats and Utility Runabouts 


them with other features, they would 
have boats which would earn their keep 
in a utilitarian manner as well as pro- 
vide a lot of sport for their owners. 

For all around usefulness, it seems to 
us the most important feature of a real 
utility boat is plenty of room in the 
cockpit. The surest way to get it is to 
have a boat with plenty of beam. A 
short wide boat usually has more useful 
space than a long narrow one, and one 
big cockpit holds more than several 
small ones whether it is people, grocer- 
ies, trunks, fish or picnickers. 

In runabouts the engine compart- 
ment usually extends across the full 
width of the boat with hatches that 
close down flush with the deck level. 
Such an arrangement is very attractive 
but uses up a lot more space than is 
necessary. In the utilities the engine is 
usually housed in a box which is just 
big enough to enclose it. The top makes 
a very convenient table and with such 
an arrangement it is a lot simpler and 
safer to get from one part of the boat 
to another than when you have to 
clamber out of one cockpit, over a 
brightly varnished deck and down into 
another. 

Some of the larger utility boats sport 
shelter cabins which can be more or less 
enclosed with curtains which fold or 
roll up out of the way. The larger boats 
also invariably have a toilet up in the 
eyes of the boat under the deck level 
and a couple of berths suitable for 
lounging if not quite wide enough for 
real honest-to-goodness sleeping. The 
larger 24 and 25 foot Chris-Crafts have 
a good sized ice-box which is a mighty 
handy thing if the boat is to be used for 
fishing, picnicking or all day trips of 
any kind. 

Handling qualities and running 
characteristics are an important con- 
sideration in any boat which gets as 


A Chris-Craft 25-foot semi-enclosed cruiser with toilet facilities and berths for two 
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The New Gar Wood Streamliner is powered with a 90 h.p. Chrysler engine with 
Vee-Reduction Drive 


much use as most utility boats. In run- 
abouts a boat whose bow lifts up high 
and which goes blump-blump-blump- 
blump from one wave to another with 
spray flying out on all sides, is often the 
most popular type of all for all those 
things add to the thrill and the thrill is 
the object of the ride. In a utility, how- 
ever, which has to do its job in foul 
weather as well as fair, with all sorts of 
supplies aboard and with people wear- 
ing clothing which can’t stand a soak- 
ing, a smooth riding, dry boat is much 
more desirable. 

The bright work and chromium 
plating and other features of fancy fin- 
ish should be kept to a minimum on 
utility boats we think, for they are hard 
enough to keep up on boats whose uses 
are not so utilitarian, and on boats 


which are in more or less constant use 
with no telling what may be brought 
aboard in the way of footwear, pack- 
ages and gear of all kinds, ruggedness 
and simplicity seem to be more desira- 
ble than flimsily finished frills. Painted 
decks and floors are very much to the 
point on a boat that really has to work, 
and they don’t necessarily have to look 
unattractive. As far as the topsides are 
concerned the ehoice of paint or varnish 
finish really depends upon whether the 
boat is to be operated in salt or fresh 
water. Varnish looks smart, especially 
with the kind of finish and on the grade 
of mahogany used on Gar Wood boats, 
and doesn’t show dirt or turn yellow 
the way many light colored paints do in 
fresh water. On lakes and rivers, we 
would prefer a bright topside finish. 


A 24-foot Lyman utility boat powered with a Gray engine and showing the “ All 
Weather” Top 
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A 20-foot utility skiff built by Hubert S. Johnson 


But that doesn’t hold on salt water, for 
we have never yet seen a clear varnish 
which can stand the combination of 
salt, sun, wind and water, anywhere 
near as well as paint. That doesn’t mean 
that a varnished finish won’t do on salt 
water but it does mean that keeping 
varnished topsides looking well is going 
to mean extra work. 

One of the most interesting stock 
boats of any type developed this year 
is the new Gar Wood rear-engine stream- 
liner. This boat is really a fast runabout 
but one of the principal features, re- 
sulting from placing the engine in the 
extreme after end, is an unusually large 


and interconnected cockpit space, 
seating ten people, which permits her to 
qualify as at least a utility runebout. 
The unusual engine installation is made 
possible by the new Chrysler Vee- 
Reduction gear engine. 

Producing 90 hp. at an engine speed 
of 2800 r.p.m. and driving through a 
1.4 to 1 reduction gear, this 22-foot Gar 
Wood makes a speed of 35 miles per 
hour, which is an increase of 12% over 
the speed obtained by the same engine 
in the same boat in straight drive. The 
bottom design has, of course, been 
changed to allow for the new balance of 
the boat caused by having the weight of 
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A 15%-foot Chris-Craft Sportsman. This boat has a speed of 31 miles per hour 


the engine way aft. Other advantages of 
this installation are the extra room for- 
ward in the dryer portion of the boat, 
quietness and seaworthiness. 

Chris-Craft has several boats which 
come under the head of utility boats. 
Beginning with a husky, roomy little 
15-footer which sells at less than $1,000, 
there are also 17-, 19-, and 21-foot open 
boats, and 24- and 25-foot shelter cabin 
and raised deck forward models. Just 
about every conceivable combination 
of speed, accommodations and other fea- 
tures of design is found somewhere in 
the Chris-Craft line. 

Lyman uses four standardized hull 





designs 17, 18, 20 and 24 feet in length, 
all clinker built. Their beam is unusu- 
ally wide and they may be had either as 
entirely open boats or with a special 
“Call weather” top. 

Hubert S. Johnson of Bay Head, 
N. J., is the leading builder of utility 
boats with an exclusively salt water 
background. His 20- and 24-foot 
Sportsman models and 26-foot Sport 
Fisherman model can rightfully be 
called utility boats. Like all his Sea 
Skiffs Johnson’s boats are planked with 
white cedar and copper riveted over oak 
frames. Various layouts and power 
combinations are available. 


Some Questions and Answers on Marine Insurance 


. What boats may be insured? 

. Practically all boats, the only ex- 
ceptions being boats in old and 
decrepit condition on which pro- 
hibitively high rates are generally 
quoted. 
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. What are they insured against? 

. Under the usual form of full marine 
insurance, under which practically 
all policies are written, boats are 
insured against practically every 
conceivable form of damage to the 
property, which could come under 
the term “accident,” including fire, 
heavy weather, lightning, collision, 
sinking, stranding, etc. 


. Are there any exceptions to the above? 

. Yes, a few. Naturally, the insuring 
company does not agree to make 
good a loss resulting from dealing in 
illicit trade, or violation of port 
regulations. Loss or damage result- 
ing from riot, civil commotion, war, 
etc. is also an exception. Other ex- 
ceptions are loss or damage to the 
rudder, propeller and machinery on 
high-speed boats unless that dam- 
age be caused by burning, strand- 
ing, sinking, or collision with an- 
other vessel; on racing power boats 
any damage suffered during an 
official race or speed test is not 
recoverable. Sails and spars are 
usually insured while racing, only on 
the payment of an additional 
premium. 


. How about theft and pilferage? 

. Yachts with an insured valuation of 
$5,000 or more are usually insured 
against theft of any of the gear and 
equipment of the yacht (the acts of 
assailing thieves) as well as the theft 
of the whole yacht. Except on the 
West Coast yachts with an insured 
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It has always appeared to us that exact knowledge of what marine 
insurance comprises and provides is not at all widespread, even among 
veteran yachtsmen. Even the modern forms of policies are written in pre- 
cise and lengthy terminology which, however explicit, keeps them very 
definitely out of the “light reading” classification. The following we hope 
will help clarify the marine insurance picture. 
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valuation of under $5,000 are usually 
insured only against the theft of the 
whole yacht. 


Q. How about gear, equipment, or sails 
temporarily stored ashore? 

A. Such equipment is covered against 
the risk of fire only, up to the amount 
of about 15% of the value of the 
policy and when so applying ceases 
to cover on board. 


Q. For what period are yachts usually 
insured? 

A. Privilege to navigate is generally 
limited to a named period, generally 
of six months duration, from May 
1st to November Ist, on the North 
Atlantic Coast, and on the Great 
Lakes; from November Ist to May 
Ist on the South Atlantic Coast 
(to avoid the hurricane season). 
Policies covering boats located on 
the Gulf Coast and the West Coast 
are-usually written to permit a full 
year’s navigation. 


Q. What about a boat whose owner 
wishes to stay in commission longer 
than the six-month period? 

A. This can usually be arranged by ap- 
plication to your insurance broker 
or agent and upon payment of an 
additional premium. The exact 
rate and cost depend upon the time 


of year and consequent risk in- 
volved. 


Q. Are there any limits to the waters on 
which an insured yacht may cruise? 

A. Yes, except on very large yachts 
which may have unrestricted navi- 
gation. On the Atlantic seaboard 
the usual range is limited to U. S. 
coastwise and inland waters be- 
tween Eastport, Maine and Norfolk, 
Virginia. On the Great Lakes it is 
limited to the Lakes and their 
tributary waters. On the South 
Atlantic Coast, from Eastport, 
Maine to Pensacola, Fla. On the 
Gulf and Pacific Coasts various 
limits are set. 


Q. Suppose a yacht cruises beyond those 
limits? 

A. Unless the owner has previously 
obtained an endorsement permit- 
ting extension of the cruising range, 
the policy becomes null and void 
until the yacht returns to the pre- 
scribed limits. However, if such 
divergence is a result of stress of 
weather or other unavoidable acci- 
dent if may be done without 
prejudice to the insurance. 


Q. Does sueh an endorsement involve 
an extra premium? 
A. Yes. But if no appreciable increase 


in risk is involved, the endorsement 
is usually added at very nominal 
cost. 


Q. In sections where the usual marine 
policy is written for six months’ 
navigation, what protection is there 
for yachts during the other six months 
when they are out of commission? 

A. When hauled out or laid up and out 
of commission, yachts on annual 
policies are protected against the 
same risks as while navigating, the 
chief of which is, of course, fire. 
This “out of commission” insurance 
is called Port Risk. 


Q. Can a Port Risk policy be procured 
for a full year covering a boat which 
ts not being put in commission? 

A. Yes. 


Q. How are Marine Insurance rales de- 
termined? 

A. The individual merits of each yacht 
are carefully investigated by the 
Underwriters before accepting the 
risk and determining the rate. The 
principal factors considered are the 
type, age, and condition of the yacht 
and the details of engine installa- 
tion, fuel tanks, galley stoves, bilge 
ventilation, etc. Since damage re 
sulting from fire and explosion is 
responsible for much of the dollar 
volume of losses, Underwriters aré 
particularly interested in how well 
each risk measures up to the exten- 
sive Fire Protection Regulations for 
Motor Craft compiled by the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association. 


Q. Where and how can copies of these 
regulations be obtained? 

A. They can be obtained free of charge 
upon applicatian to the Marine 
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Section, N.F.P.A., 116 John Street, 
New York City. 


Q. To what extent does the age of the boat 
affect insurance rates? 

A. On insured valuations under $5,- 
000, up to five, five to ten, and ten 
to fifteen years are the usual age 
classifications. Yachts in the older 
groups take slightly higher rates 
than new boats. 


Q. How does Diesel power affect the 
insurance rate on a yacht? 

A. Except on the West Coast a reduc- 
tion of 4% of 1 % on full year navi- 
gation rates and 14 of 1% on six 
months’ navigation rates is usually 
given to Diesel yachts. 


Q. Is there any other equipment which 
specifically benefits a yacht’s insur- 
ance rate? 

A. Yes. On yachts with insured valua- 
tions of $5,000 to $45,000, Lux, C- 
O-Two, or Alfite approved and certi- 
fied carbon dioxide equipment built 
into the engine room usually pro- 
vides a benefit of 4 of 1% on gaso- 
line powered yachts and \% of 1% 
on Diesel powered yachts. 


Q. Is there a policy available at a 
cheaper rate than full marine coverage 
with which a yacht can be covered? 

A. 1. Yes, a fire policy. This protects 

against loss or damage from fire, 
lightning and sometimes explo- 
sion. While this rate is always 
lower, it is usually not enough 
lower to make fire only policies 


A TAFFRAIL LOG INDICATING 
BOTH SPEED AND DISTANCE 


In this era of gadget minded yachtsmen 
we'll bet there are many who have 
thought of using the varying drag of 
the spinner and line of a taffrail log to 
indicate speed through the water. It’s 
a logical and reasonably simple means 
of recording speed and the idea has 
undoubtedly been responsible for a 
great deal of experimenting. Among the 
dozens of yachtsmen who have toyed 
with the idea were the inventors of the 
new Fisher-Pierce Taffrail Speedometer. 
Once, while cruising off the Coast of 
Maine, they happened to have aboard a 
small spring scale intended for weighing 
fish. It occurred to them to hang the 
scale between the log and its line and, 
80 doing, they were soon talking about 
“that time when we got her up to 
eight pounds.’’ The spring device indi- 
cated difference in speed well enough 
but it was very difficult to read in all 
but the smoothest of water because not 
only did the momentary differences in 
speed common to all boats in a seaway 
affect it, but also the line and spinner 
jumping in and out of the waves caused 
bumps and erratic movements. It was 
obvious that these would have to be 
averaged out. 
_ It required considerable experiment- 
Ing to dampen these bumps but it was 
fnally accomplished and the new 
Fisher-Pierce Taffrail Speedometer is 
the result. This instrument has all the 
‘ssentials of a good taffrail log, includ- 
ing rotator, line, gear train, hands and 
dial. The case is watertight and the 


fm ystel unbreakable. The recording 


hands indicate nautical miles and tenths 
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very attractive to yacht owners. 

2. A Port Risk policy, covering the 
yacht while laid up only. How- 
ever, no saving will be obtained 
by keeping a six months’ full 
marine policy, then during the 
winter keeping a six months’ 
Port Risk policy. 


Q. Does a full marine policy cover an 
owner against all liability for damage 
or injury to others as well as loss or 
damage to the yacht insured? 

A. No, it does not. The usual full 
marine policy covers property dam- 
age sustained by other vessels due 
to collision with the insured vessel, 
up to the insured value of the 
vessel, but it is desirable that Pro- 
tection and Indemnity Insurance 
be added by endorsement, to cover 
other liabilities. 


Q. What does a Protection and Indem- 


nity Endorsement cover? 


A. This insurance covers the owners 


legal liability for loss of life, or per- 
sonal injury «o persons either 
aboard the owner’s yacht or another 
vessel, or elsewhere, if occasioned 
by the operation of the insured 
yacht; claims that may be made 
against the owner for damage to 
property of others such as piers, 
jetties, buoys, etc.; also expenses 
for the raising, removal or destruc- 
tion of wrecks as may be required 
by law. The owner’s legal liability 
for accidents to members of his crew 
is also covered under this insurance. 


Q. What about the assured’s liability 
under the Federal Longshoremen’s 
and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act? 

A. This act makes the owner liable for 
death or injuries sustained by work- 
ers, other than the members of the 
crew, who may be temporarily em- 
ployed aboard the yacht. A special 
policy or additional .endorsement 
covering the owner against any li- 
ability arising under this act can be 
obtained at a nominal premium. 


Q. How does chartering of the insured 
yacht affect the policy? 

A. Whenever an insured yacht is 
chartered the owner should notify 
his insurance broker who will obtain 
an endorsement from the under- 
writers covering the right to charter 
during a named period. 


Q. What about short term insurance on 
an uninsured yacht which is char- 
tered or borrowed for a week-end, a 
couple of weeks, or a month? 

A. Special policies are sometimes writ- 
ten for short periods but the rates 
are very high. 


Q. Is there anything more attractive 


than the six months’ navigation rate 
for localities where the ‘‘in commis- 
sion”’ season is very short? 

A. Yes. Companies will issue policies 
with shorter periods of navigation 
than six months and make an allow- 
ance in the rate. This is particu- 
larly true on inland lakes where the 





Accessories and Equipment 


and can be set back to zero by means of 
a knob at the rear. 

The speed recording portion of the 
dial looks very much like the dial of 
the well-known Kenyon Speedometer. 
By means of a lever chain an axial 
movement of only %¢@ inch of the 
main spindle against a spring causes the 
pointer to travel the full scale from 0 to 
10. The dampening of the. bumps is 
obtained by a mechanism called a 
dash-pot which consists of two bellows- 
like chambers filled with a special oil 
and arranged in such a way that any 
change in the drag of the log line simul- 
taneously expands one chamber and 
contracts the other, forcing the oil 
from one to the other through a very 





small passage The dampening effect of 
the dash-pot slows down the action of 
the pointer to such an extent that when 
all drag is removed it takes from fifteen 
seconds to over a minute for the pointer 
to return from 10 knots to zero. 

The proper length of log line, of 
course, depends upon the height of the 
taffrail above the water. The correct 
amount for each boat, however, can be 
determined by a few simple test runs. 
A dry line, of course, is smaller in diam- 
eter and exerts less drag than a wet line 
but this problem has been solved by 
using a line which expands to its full 
extent very quickly. 

One of our most dependable equip- 
ment testers has tried out the Fisher 
Pierce log and reports that it performed 
most satisfactorily. There was no jig- 
gling or jumping of any kind and the 
speed and distance recording mecha- 
nism agreed precisely. One of the best 
features of the instrument is that it 
sells for very little more than the price 
of a good ordinary log indicating dis- 
tance only. 


—=Ss—= 


FRESH MILK AND CREAM ON 
LONG CRUISES 


Avwonc the least pleasant features of 
long off-shore voyages and cruises to 
out-of-the-way harbors and ports like 
some of the small towns along the coast 
of Maine and Nova Scotia, is the diffi- 
culty of obtaining and the uncertainty 
of the source of perishable supplies 
such as fresh milk, cream and meat, 
Most people solve the problem by just 
doing without. 

As far as milk and cream are con- 
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risk is reduced by freedom from the 
damages wrought by storms of trop- 
ical origin, with high seas and gales 
of wind as well as the short season. 


Q. What is the procedure in case of 
damage or injury to or by the insured 
vessel? 

A. The owner should communicate 
immediately with his broker or 
agent or with the underwriting 
company. They will forward a 
Protest form to be filled out, and 
arrange for a survey of the damage. 


Q. What is the minimum amount of 
claim allowable? 

A. In the case of small boats it is cus- 
tomary not to allow any claim less 
than $25 ($50 on the West Coast) 
but on larger boats there is no 
minimum. Salvage claims are paid 
irrespective of amount. 


Q. What about yachts under construc- 
tion? 

A. A Builder’s Risk Policy may be 
purchased, either in the name of the 
prospective owner or the builder or 
both. 


Q. Can the answers given here be taken 
as the complete and only answers to 
the questions? 

A. No, practically every answer has 
been qualified by the word ‘‘usu- 
ally” and asalready stated, each risk 
is individually rated. The purpose of 
these questions and answers is to 
provide a general picture of what 
marine insurance comprises. 


cerned that is no longer necessary, how- 
ever, for it seems that Walker-Gordon 
Laboratories of 110 Hudson Street, 
New York City, who are famous for 
their accomplishments in the scientific 
production, handling and distribution 
of milk, can supply fresh milk and 
cream which will keep for as long as six 
months if kept reasonably well refrig- 
erated. Consignments of these prod- 
ucts have been supplied to the stew- 
ards of large yachts on long cruises for 
several years. 

The process by which milk and cream 
are kept fresh so long really begins with 
the cow for oaly milk from the Walker- 
Gordon carefully watched-over herds 
is used. From the cow to the bottle it is 
untouched by human hands and every 
process is carried out in immaculately 
clean and carefully sterilized equip- 
ment. It is bottled in hermetically 
sealed glass bottles with caps like those 
used on beer or soda water bottles. 
After bottling it is pasteurized. The 
milk, which is then ready for ship- 
ment, is as free of bacteria and other 
agents which can cause deterioration, 
as it is possible to make it. 

It is then placed in special corrugated 
cartons holding six quarts or 12 pints, 
or in special zinc lined cases holding 12 
quarts. In New York, Boston and 
Philadelphia this milk is delivered, 
properly iced, by the regular Walker- 
Gordon distribution service. At other 
places having Railway Express Service, 
and-within 30 hours by train from New 
York or Boston, it can be shipped by 
rail on arrangement with the company. 

Once aboard your boat the milk and 
cream can be removed from its shipping 
carton or case and need only be kept 
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at a temperature of 45° or less to last 
for months. This temperature, we un- 
derstand, is not usually exceeded in an 
ice-box which is kept reasonably well 
iced. 


—ts— 


A NEW CLAMP FOR WIRE ROPE 


$P1iciNe wire rope is no picnic for any- 
one, even an expert, and very often it is 
difficult to find a person who can really 
do a proper job. We’ve tried it at vari- 
ous times, and after straining away, 
pricking fingers and wearing down 
thumbnails we have managed to turn 
out some kind of a job. But while doing 
it we have often thought how much 
simpler and easier it would be if there 
was only some sort of wire clamp 
which could do the same job as a splice 
or an ordinary wire clamp does but 
would present a more finished and 
attractive and less hazardous appear- 
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TuE new Movado waterproof watches? 


Believe it or not, at last a watchmaker tion to the gadget fund, an improved 


has succeeded in building a wrist-watch 
which will actually run under water. As 
evidence we were shown a watch which 
had spent seven months at the bottom 
of Chesapeake Bay and a sworn state- 
ment to the effect that, upon recovery, 
winding was all it required to start 
running again as well as ever. 

There are several models, all with 15 
jewels, a waterproof strap of composi- 
tion material, and stainless steel or gold 
cases. They may be had with regular or 
sweep second hand. 


+ + + 


Bauscu & Lomp’s new combination of does not have the ratchet action of more 
chart magnifier and calipers? The han- costly winches, it has a deep hub which 
dle of the magnifying glass swings open permits lifting and resetting the handle 
to becomea handy pair of small calipers. without removing it from a center post. 


Witcox CritrTENDEN’s latest contribu- 


wind pennant for the masthead and a 
simple inexpensive winch? 

The wind pennant is called ‘‘U-C-It”’ 
and is of an inverted V shape to make it 
readily visible from below. All parts ex- 
cept the lead counterbalancing weight 
are of stainless steel. ‘‘U-C-It”’ is made 
in five sizes, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14 inches 
long. 

The “Winder” winch is designed for 
use on boats which ordinarily do not 
use winches, to take up the last few 
inches of pull on halliards and sheets. 
It is simple, small and inexpensive. It 
may be used as a snubbing winch with- 
out its handle. Although the ‘‘ Winder” 








ance than the ordinary clamps. 
At last the Marine Specialty Com- 
pany of Detroit, has come to the rescue 





with just what we have dreamed of, a 
new and entirely different type of wire 
clamp with nothing protruding to grab 
at sheets and halliards, It is made of 
manganese bronze with polished or 
chromium plated finish. The clamp is 
made up of four pieces as shown in the 
accompanying photographs. Each half 
of the inside male-threaded section is 
hollowed out to take either the end or 
the standing part of the wire. The 
threads are tapered in such a way that 
when the nuts take up the clamp has a 
firm grip on the wire throughout its 
whole length. 

This clamp is designed for permanent 
use in place of splicing and serving, or 
other patented fittings. Its efficiency, 
of course, depends entirely upon it 
being set up perfectly tight and to do 
this requires a vise. It is said that when 
properly set up this clamp will hold the 
strength of plow steel wire. It is neither 
intended for nor suited to emergency 
or temporary use like the ordinary wire 
clamp. The stock sizes now being made 
by the manufacturer are for 6”, 4” 
and 54,” diameter cable with larger 
sizes made to order. The prices com- 
pare favorably with the cost of splicing. 


—C—_— 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS IN LIGHTS 


Rouwnnine lights and all kinds of light- 
ing fixtures are certainly among the 
oldest. pieces of equipment for boats. 


Yet, strange as it may seem, their devel- 
opment has lagged behind that of other 
more recent innovations and much of 
the equipment available is well below 
the modern standard of excellence and 
efficiency. 

““Porthole” Chamberlain, who has 
probably done more to improve marine 
equipment and develop new gadgets 
than anyone else, has been working on 
the light problem recently and has just 
announced a new oil-burning running 
light which seems to have everything 
which has gone before pushed right out 
of the picture. 

We all know how difficult it is to keep 
those blankety-blank side lights burn- 
ing. If it isn’t the wind itself or the 
draft off the jib, it’s the jumping in a 
head sea or thrash of the rigging which 
extinguishes the ordinary side iights. 
Most -of them are out more of the 
time than they are burning. 

“‘Porthole’s”’ side light is a bigger and 
huskier than average affair, standing 
14” high by 6” square. It has a Class 3 


fresnel lens, and is made entirely of : 


copper and brass. His real problem, of 
course, was to provide enough circula- 
tion of air to keep the flame burning 
and still keep out the direct blasts 
which put it out in a hurry. He uses the 
‘cold blast” principle by using a com- 
mon brass lantern with its own glass 
chimney inside the regular running 
light shell. Air to support combustion 
enters the tubular frame of the lantern 
at the top and flows down inside the 
tubes to the wick, thus any sudden blast 
is well cushioned before it reaches the 
flame. The shell itself is perforated at 
the top and at the bottom to provide 
a circulation of air and to allow any 
water which gets in to run out. 

We haven’t had a chance to try out 
the new light on the water but it per- 
formed most creditably ashore. We 
swung it around 
and around over- 
head without 
bothering the 
flame, subjected 
it to the blast of 
an electric fan 
without its show- 
ing a flicker and 
gave it the drop 
and jerk test ten 
times before it 
went out, and 
that was only af- 
ter it had been 
turned way down. 





Another new creation is the spreader 
or deck light. More and more owners 
and designers are recognizing the value 
of having a light somewhere which will 
illuminate the deck while handling sail, 
gear and other equipment at night. 
Such a light makes the work infinitely 
quicker, simpler and safer. 

The biggest problem has been to find 
a combination which could withstand 
rain and moisture and yet was not 
heavy and bulky. The illustration 
shows how ‘“Porthole”’ solved it. The 
peculiar wavy shape of the reflector is 
designed to fit snug against the under 
side of a spreader. It is of stainless 
steel. The socket is of semi-hard rubber 
which takes up tight around the stem of 
the bulb. Six feet of rubber covered 
wire protected by rubber gaskets as it 
enters the socket connects to a supply 
wire running up the inside of the mast. 
These lights are being made up on 
special order to fit individual require- 
ments, by Rudman & Scofield of 277 
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Pearl Street, New York City. The same 
manufacturer is handling the new side 
lights. 
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ROSENFELD SHOWS MARINE 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Reapers of Yacutine will be inter- 
ested to know that the largest exhibi- 
tion of nautical photographs ever held 
is taking place throughout July at Lord 
& Taylor’s, New York City, as part of 
their “Sail Through July” program. 
Scores of photographs by Morris Rosen- 
feld are being shown in the windows and 
in special sections inside the store. 

The biggest feature of the exhibition 
is a day by day picture story of out- 
standing j yachting events in nearby 
waters. Pictures of the start of the 
Bermuda Race, the winning boats and 
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their crews, Larchmont Race Week, 
and many other prominent events are 
being hung only a few hours after being 
snapped. Picture stories of outstanding 
classes and types of sailing and power 
craft are also part of the exhibition, as 
well as a picture history of outstanding 
boats and events of the past. 

Lord & Taylor is featuring quite an 
assortment of attractive and practical 
clothing for both men and women 
sailors this season, all of which has 
smartness and appeal which isn’t 
found among the offerings of most 
home-town haberdashers or sporting 
goods dealers. 

Among the men’s items there are 
duck trousers and jackets in various 
styles and colors, other trousers of water 
repellent material, a lightweight cotton 
sweat shirt without the ordinary furry 
inside, and jerseys and sweaters in 
many hues. We were particularly im- 
pressed, however, by a very simple but 
smart flannel shirt which turned out to 
be a duplicate of those supplied to plebe 
midshipmen in the British Navy as 
half of their fatigue uniform, the other 
half being a pair of blue denim trousers. 





The shirt is long and loose with sleeves 
that extend just below the elbow. It is 
perfectly plain except for a smart look- 
ing rectangular collar trimmed with 
blue denim. This shirt is imported d- 
rect from the British manufactias 
The price is $4.95. 

We know that commenting on wort 


 en’s clothing is very much out of our 


line and can be very dangerous waters 
for anyone to navigate, but Lord & 
Taylor seemed to have a wide variety of 
practical and smart looking things tf 
the girls. One outfit which struck of 
utilitarian fancy consisted of navy 
duck slacks, a striped cotton shirt 4 





jacket with big patch pockets, and lin 
with oiled silk to keep out wind, sprm 
and light showers. The same outfit 
available in other color combinati0 r 
the price is $19.95. 
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HOW MANY TIMES 
MUST | REMIND 
YOU, VAN DYKE... 












IT'S A SHELL 
YOU'RE STEERING, 
, “> NOT YOUR OLD 
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ss Once get the Essomarine habit and it’s 

got you, Skipper, it’s got you! There’s 
something about that feeling of extra power. 
There’s something about that thrill of run- 
ning for hours with wide-open throttle and 
knowing your engine is safe. You just can’t 
get away from it. 

That’s why Essomarine signs are getting 
to be like schools of snapper blues in August 
—everywhere you look. They dot the good 
harbors all along the waterfront from the 


Imperial Oil, Limited (In Canada). 


Good Skippers say: “This Sign’s a GOOD HABIT!” 





The Essomarine sign identifies marine dealers selling products of the following major oil com- 
panies: Standard Oil Company of New Jersey—Colonial Beacon Oil Company, Inc.—Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Pennsylvania—Standard Oil Company of Lovisiana—Standard Oil Com- 
pany (Inc. in Kentucky) -Standard Oil Company (Ohio)—Humble Oil & Refining Company— 


Direct inquiries to Essomarine, 26 Broadway, New York City. 
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St. Lawrence River to the Gulf of Mexico. 

Skippers find they get swifter, smoother 
performance, that their engines develop full 
power when their fuels and lubricants come 
from the Essomarine sign. They find they 
spend more time on the water and less time 
on the ways, that they secure more knots 
per gallon and more pleasure per knot. 

See for yourself what has created this 
great Essomarine popularity. Head in for 
the sign of Happy Cruising. 





In 


















Essomarine 
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Thoroughbred 











the ALDEN 
OFF SOUNDINGS 


Yawl or Cutter 
41’8”’ x 28’ 5”’ x 10’6” x 5’ 5” 
Immediate Delivery 











Yachty in appearance. Homelike accommodations. Real perform- 
ance under sail or power. 






a 


THE YAWL Interior accommodations give privacy and roominess for four 

in owner's party, plus a paid hand. Nice double stateroom aft, roomy main cabin 

amidships, toilet room and oilskin locker between. Athwartships galley and berth 

for paid hand forward. Abundant locker and storage space, real ice box, 

ee SAREE REED ar TNFR Cay lO CRC ERO = OTE $7200 
(2 upper berths can be installed if desired.) 





THE CUTTER Interior layout includes a double stateroom, excellent main 

cabin, large toilet room, fine galley and abundant locker and storage room — ex- 

cellent accommodations for a party of four people on extended cruises. $6750 
(2 upper berths can be installed if desired.) 


Write or telephone for-circulars 


JOHN G. ALDEN 


131 State Street, Boston, Mass. CAPitol 9480 
220 Broadway, New York City. REctor 2-6525 
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The Belgian schooner ‘“‘Askoy”’ was designed by her owner for comfort on long 
voyages. She is built of steel 


A TRULY SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION 


ORD of a novel and interesting round-the-world voyage was brought 

to New York recently by Hugo van Kuyck, of Belgium, designer and 
owner of the 48-foot steel schooner Askoy. Having commanded and navi- 
gated her from Belgium to Martinique, Mr. van Kuyck has left the Askoy 
to return home on business and will rejoin her in Tahiti, to which island she 
will be sailed via Panama by her mate and a small crew which includes two 
scientists. 

Plans for the expedition, which is wholly scientific in purpose, call for 
stops in many of the island groups of the Pacific, visits to Japan, China, 
India, Arabia, and eventual return to Antwerp, the Askoy’s port of origin, 
via the Suez Canal and the Mediterranean. Mr. van Kuyck enjoys the 
backing not only of the Royal Belgian Museum of Natural History and the 
Royal Marine Academy but of the Belgian government, and his little 
schooner has the unique distinction of being a registered training ship for 
his country. 

The men whom she is training in her three-year circumnavigation are 
two in number — an engineer for the 35 hp. Diesel motor, and a cook. 
Both are cadets of the Belgian training ship Mercator and were put through 
a severe preliminary test after having been selected from a group of forty 
eager applicants, the cook, for example, having served for a month at sea 
in a small vessel to see if he could take it, then held down a job in a hotel 
kitchen for two months to determine whether he could make it, and 
finally taken a course in a bakery to learn how to bake it — all this before 
signing the schooner’s articles. Under way, in odd moments, he and the 
engineer work on deck and like it. 

Mr. van Kuyck is an architect and civil engineer as well as a naval 
architect, and the demands of his profession require not only his present 
stay in Belgium but a return two years from now after he has taken the 
Askoy from Tahiti to China. He expects then to join her once more in 
Basrah, in the Persian Gulf, and to remain aboard until her arrival in the 
Red Sea. 

The Askoy is equally as interesting as the voyage which she is under- 
taking. Her design a modification of early seagoing types, she has a water 
line length of 48 feet to an over all length of 58 feet, 15-foot beam and 
8-foot draft, and she displaces 45 tons. As she contains a laboratory, dark 
room and other equipment for scientific research under way, it was neces- 
sary that her motion be easy in a seaway. Consequently her underbody is 
full and easy-lined and emphasis both in design and construction has been 
placed on stability. Being of steel construction, the schooner’s ballast, of 
iron punchings in concrete, is entirely inboard. 

As will be seen in the accompanying picture, the schooner is fitted with 
yards on her foremast. This is permanently installed, as her square sail and 
foretopsail will provide her principal power in the leading winds which she 
will seek. Below deck, Askoy is laid out with an eye to comfort rather than 
to luxury, although her equipment, which includes sonic depth finder, 
Diesel auxiliary, 24-volt Edison batteries, and electric iceboxes, is unusually 
complete for her size. An able and tidy little vessel she appears to be. 
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A QUIETER 

and SMOOTHER 

RUNNING 
DIESEL 
ENGINE 


—is the result of 
ht At Top — Buda-Lanova “Silver Crown" 4-cylinder Low MAXIMUM P RESSURES 

































nd Marine Diesel, Model 4-DTM-196. 
_ Directly Above — Buda-Lanova “Silver Crown” 6-cylinder Te Buda Company is the American pioneer of light 
a ian aa ach ait weight, high speed Diesel engines. The Buda- 
wo Lanova ‘‘Controlled Turbulence’”’ combustion system 
offers many advanced engineering features that are 

for not available in any other Diesel. The principle of 
PR ‘‘forced turbulence’’ assures clean combustion by the 
the forced mixing of fuel and air at the proper time. The 
the advantages of smoother, quieter operation, with less 
ttle wear on all reciprocating parts are made possible be- 
for cause of lower maximum cylinder pressures, and a 
will lower rate of pressure rise. 
0k. You can’t afford to overlook the better engine per- 
ugh formance offered by Buda-Lanova Diesels. Real boat- 
— ing pleasure can only be obtained by using the best 
otal Marine Diesel Engine that money can buy. Buda- . 
and Lanova Marine Diesels are built in a wide range of 
—< sizes, from 20 to 200 H.P. 
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Write for literature on the sizes for your boat 
ava 
sent 
| the THE BUDA COMPANY 
“an Marine Engine Division B 

Chicago 
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PRINTS FOR FRAMING AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. SEE BELOW 





IN 1885 WHEN THE PURITAN 
DEFENDED THE AMERICA’S CUP— 


In 1885, when The Puritan success- 
fully defended the America’s Cup 
against The Genesta, Billings-Chapin 
had been marketing marine paint 
for six years. 





The line was born of the conviction 
that the “landlubber” paints then in use by yachtsmen could 
and should be replaced with specialized marine finishes 
better suited to service in the water. 


Starting in 1879 with the famous Billings-Chapin Deck 
Paint, the line now includes a finish for every part of the 
boat — Racing and Anti-Fouling Bottom Finishes, Boot- 
Topping, Yacht White, Engine Enamels, Cabin Finishes and 
Marine Varnish. 


Combining sparkling beauty with durable utility, every one 
of these sea-tested finishes offers boat owners a way of 
making sure that the paint they use not only looks good but 
is good. 


A color card will be sent on request. 





ANNOUNCEMENT 


This is the second of a series of advertisements featuring 
dramatic moments of America’s Cup Races between 1881 and 
1900. 8” x 10” reproductions of these original etchings will 
be sent upon receipt of 15c each to cover packing and mail- 
ing. A limited number of original signed prints are available 
at $3.00 thru special arrangement with the artist. Please 
address requests to the Cleveland office. 
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HURRICANES 


By Ivan Ray Tannehill 
(Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1938, $3.50) 


O ONE who consults this book will be surprised to learn that Ivan Ray 
Tannehill has spent twenty years in the U. S. Weather Bureau, en- 
gaged in hurricane warning work. It takes years to reduce a body of infor- 
mation as complex as this to the simplicity and concision of his admirable 
little volume. Here in 250-odd pages is everything you might wish to know 
about hurricanes, with particular reference to those of the West Indies 
and the southern coasts of the United States. Primarily the book is designed 
to supply to persons who may run the risk of hurricanes, either at sea or in 
threatened coastal areas, facts which will enable them to reduce or eliminate 
losses from this cause. 

It is so arranged that the reader, after he has pondered the nature and 
history of the tropical cyclone, may turn to the chronological tables for 
descriptions of the hurricanes which have visited any locality in which he 
may be interested. Mr. Tannehill is nothing if not thorough. He undertakes, 
with charts and photographs, a full description of the tropical cyclone, the 
theories concerning its cause and maintenance, the character and extent of 
its destructive forces, its usual track and the innumerable variations of this, 
its storm wave, the signs of its approach, and the precautionary measures 
which may be taken on land or sea. 

Probably the.general reader will be most attracted by the historical and 
descriptive material. Much of it is spectacular enough to be brought to the 
attention of Mr. Robert Ripley. In the matter of the life of cyclones, for 
instance, there is that remarkable extratropical cyclone which appeared 
near Havre, Montana, in February 1925, was traced around the globe past 
its starting point, and was well embarked on another encircling trip when 
it was blocked by a high pressure area in the Gulf of St. Lawrence. A 
journey, in a month, of 21,379 statute miles. But there is unexpected in- 
terest, as well, in Mr. Tannehill’s more theoretical discussions. 

All his account is written in clear and popular language. But, like other 
specialists addressing themselves to laymen, he is not always fully aware 
of the depth of public innocence. If you rarely read a weather map and are 
unaccustomed to translating graphs of barometric pressure, some of Mr. 
Tannehill’s chapters may require — and will almost certainly repay — a 
little extra attention. 


ROOM TO SWING A CAT 


By Lieutenant Frederick J. Bell, U.S.N. 


With a Foreword by the Secretary of the Navy 
(Longmans, Green and Co., $3.00) 


EW, if any, are the studies of our early naval history which so com- 

pletely capture the temper of those stirring times as does Lieutenant 
Frederick J. Bell’s recent book, Room to Swing a Cat. The author’s ap- 
proach is that of the marine artist. To him the ships of the old navy and 
the men who sailed in them are human and alive. His book is a naval 
officer’s tribute to those American men-of-war’s-men who paced the 
quarterdeck in the bygone days when the Stars and Stripes flew at the 
spanker gaff of the proudest and loveliest frigates ever to defend the honor 
and the interests of a maritime nation. 

The reader will find his time well requited, whether his interest be naval 
history, naval biography, or merely the day by day life of our ancestors 
who went down to the sea in fighting ships. In its pages the dramatic 
events of our maritime past live again: Paul Jones’s raid on Whitehaven, 
the stranding of the Philadelphia, her destruction under the very guns of 
the Bashaw’s castle by Stephen Decatur in the little ketch Intrepid, and 
the steady pressure of bombardment and blockade imposed by that stern, 
close-lipped Down Easter, Edward Preble. The ever-famous frigate 
actions of the War of 1812 are retold, not as technical studies of sailing 
ship tactics, but rather as battles of brave and eager seamen. 

Lieutenant Bell has made the leaders of our early navy human by 
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YOU CAN DEPEND 





ON CHAMPIONS 





FOR CHAMPIONSHIP PERFORMANCE 


SEVENTY SEVEN outboards and 
inboards eagerly awaiting the start- 
ing gun. Bang! and they’re off on 
that grueling, punishing run of 132 
miles from Albany to New York. 
Through rough, choppy water— 
through drenching spray—past 
pieces of driftwood that would 
wreck their boats in an instant — 
on and on whine the tiny craft in 
the hardest and most trying of tests 
on drivers and motors—the Albany- 
New York Marathon. 


Four and one half hours later the 
winner, Ted Roberts, reaches his 


TO KEEP ENGINES YOUNG—TEST, CLEAN AND REPLACE SPARK 


goal, his motor_humming as mer- 
rily as when he started, followed by 
the 32 others to finish, with each 
and every motor equipped with 
Champion Spark Plugs. 


It takes a champion to pilot his 
boat through all the hazards of that 
tortuous trip, just as it requires a 
Champion Spark Plug to keep 
motors firing perfectly under any 
and all adverse conditions. Out 
of eleven Albany to New York 
Marathons run, Champions have 
been used by the winners of ten. 


Insist on Champions for champion- 
ship performance in your boat. You 
can depend on Champions for 
greater speed, power, dependa- 
bility and, above all, economy. 





PLUGS AT REGULAR INTERVALS 
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OFFICE OTHER BOATS COAST GUARD 


OW many happy hours of cruising you’ve missed, be- 

cause you had to go ashore to telephone! Now—with 
Western Electric Marine Radio Telephone aboard —you 
can sail on and make and receive your calls, too! 


There’s new 50 watt equipment for long range service 
—new 15 watt equipment for shorter range. Both are com- 
pact, easy to install, simple to operate, priced to fit the 
operating needs of various types of boats. 

With the new selective calling device, your telephone 
rings only when your boat is called. This is standard on 
the larger equipment— optional on the smaller. - 






MARINE ; 


To make a call you simply lift the hand- 
set and ask for the number. 





Write for the new booklet giving full 
details. Western Electric Co., Commer- 


cial Dept., 195 Broadway, New York. 


Western Elecfric 


MARINE RADIO TELEPHONE 
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sketching each in his true and individual character: Somers, the soul of 
courage, Hull, skillful seaman and stubborn fighter, Barron, brave young- 
ster who saved the masts of the United States only to live on to bear the 
disgrace of the Leopard-Chesapeake affair, an exile, bitter and vengeful, 
and Truxtun, meticulous, distant and proud, patiently writing long pages 
of shipboard regulations, whose moderate and fundamental wisdom is 
with us yet. 

It is, however, in his description of life at sea that Lieutenant Bell is 
at his best. His sharp sketches of the early seamen — sometimes sad, 
sometimes gay but always true to the actualities of the sea — could have 
been written only by one who has himself lived for years in naval ships. 
The School Master, illustrating spherical trigonometry with the aid of a 
round shot, the boisterous ‘‘ young gentlemen”’ of the midshipmen’s mess, 
ready enough with dirk or duelist’s pistol, the “ grizzled sheet anchor man”’ 
hoisting out a cask of whiskey for the day’s grog, the quartermasters 
“reserved and dignified,”’ the storeroom keepers, ‘“‘holders . . . pallid of 
countenance . . . preferring dingy nooks and candle light to the air and 
sunshine of the topside,” — these seagoing characters walk through his 
chapter “Afore the Mast and on the Quarter-deck.’’ Nor do we of the 
modern navy lack for shipmates who, like Lieutenant Bell’s old timers, 
long ‘‘to build a fine home, retire, and spend the rest of their lives gazing 
at the sea through a telescope.’ 

Of the stark hardships and cruelties of the early navy Lieutenant Bell is 
fully aware. The pitiless floggings with the cat, the ‘‘starter,’’ which every 
boatswain’s mate was free to lay to the back of those less agile than their 
shipmates in the performance of duty aloft, the stinking water and putrid 
food, the long months off soundings. ‘‘ Remembering all this,”’ he writes, 
“we pay tribute to the stamina and fortitude of our seafaring forebears.”’ 

His book closes with three chapters that should be in every seaman’s 
library, ‘‘Some Superstitions and Customs of Sailors,’’ ‘“‘ Yarnlets,”’ over 
whose quaint and salty humor seaman and landsman will join in laughing, 
and ‘‘Blue Water Songs,” snatches of which will stand one in good stead 
during the long hours of a night watch. 

Delightfully illustrated by Mrs. Bell, whose own love of sailing has 
made it possible for her husband to be on the water even when officially 
“ashore,”’ Room to.Swing a Cat is a book to be taken to one’s bunk and to 
be read and enjoyed by all who love the sea, its drama and romance. 


MELVIN F. Tatsot, Lizut. Compr. (SC), U.S.N. 


GADGETS & WRINKLES 
By H. A. Calahan 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, $3.00) 


EBSTER defines gadget as ‘‘A contrivance, object, or method, 

often used of something novel or not known by its precise name.” 
Gershom Bradford says it is ‘‘A convenient name given to objects whose 
real names are not known, or which have none.” As for wrinkle, it is “A 
clever notion or fancy . . . a little trick or device.” 

Mr. Calaban gives a varied assortment of both in his new book, in each 
case stating the problem and then describing the gadget to solve it and one 
or more wrinkles that will be found useful. These vary from the means of 
preventing trouble from the fouling of a coil of halliards to the best means 
of caring for the yacht in her winter quarters. In between are many useful 
devices and methods. Not all of these will be new to every yachtsman for, 
as the author states, what is regular practice to a man in one part of the 
country may be a gadget to one somewhere else. Witness the lead of the jib 
sheet in a Chesapeake Bay bugeye, for example. 

The book is full of meat, a number of the gadgets being illustrated by 
line drawings or photographs, and many of the uncommon devices used 
by well-known cruising yachtsmen being described. Many subjects are 
discussed, such as dinghy trailers, lighting methods, shoes and life belts, 
the proper way to heave a line, ground tackle, blocks and those annoying 
deck leaks. We must quarrel with the author, however, on one or two 
points. This reviewer fails to see the necessity of fitting metal straps.to hold 
the lead keel of a new and well-built yacht, however needful this reénforce- 
ment may be in a vessel well on in years. And it may be pointed out that 
the distance between knots in the log line is 47 feet 3 inches for a 28-second 


| glass, not 43 feet 4 inches as stated. Finally, a comprehensive index would 


add greatly to the value of the book. Perhaps this will be added in subse- 
quent editions. P 
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Single Cabin Enclosed Bridge 32’ Richardson Cruisabout is an ideal play boat with complete 
living accommodations for six people. Priced at $4581 complete and afloat at factory. 


OWN A RICHARDSON 


THIS SUMMER and for many summers to come, have the most fun you have 
ever had — on a Richardson Little Giant, Junior or Cruisabout. 
Go out on the safe, traffic free waterways—laze in the sun, swim, fish and really 
enjoy living far from the cares of business and the noise and rush of civilization. 
Richardsons are the choice of experienced yachtsmen. They know that 
Richardson's round bottom cruiser design means an extra measure of seaworthi- 
ness — that the staunch, quality materials and superior workmanship mean low | 
maintenance and operating cost and a lifetime of carefree service. | 
And you can own a quality built Richardson for as low as $1965 complete | 
and afloat at the factory. Eleven popular priced arrangements in 26’, 30’, and | 





i, 32’ meet every cruising and living aboard requirement. 
. . t . 
” Send today for free Richardson literature ‘F-38"’ and be sure to inspect a 
se Richardson at the dealer nearest your home. 
A 
BRUNS-KIMBALL & CO. LEONARD THOMSON, INC. | NATIONAL MOTOR BOAT 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 500 E. Jefferson Ave. SALES 
sh New York City Detroit, Michigan 800 Water St. _ A 
a H. J. MeDONALD, INC. C. P. AMORY Washington, D. C 
Atlantic & Ocean Aves. C. & M. Bank Bidg. E. M. LITTIN 
of E. Rockaway, L. I., N. Y. Newport News, Va. 2503 Broadway 
ad M. A. BAUMANN SYRACUSE BOAT CO. Toledo, Ohio 
. . le na ot. 
a WALTER H. MORETON CORP. as 7 oe renelocce Call 
he Sony gu timc MISSISSIPPI VALLEY YACHT 
‘h HENSLER KOFOED CO. C. B. DELHOMME tor iulidies 
| 156 Front St. 1115 Austin St Alton iilingle 
Keyport, N. J. Houston, Texas . 
b BOAT SALES, INC. MORTON & LOOSE CO. ory ta ho taeda 
y 2911 Detroit Ave. W. Eager St. $16 Helhad Pot Ay 
ed Cleveland, Ohio Baltimore Maryland jon, W 11, England 
a FE. JOHNSON BOAT YARD —_—ROBERT V. STAATS, INC. LANGE AVIATION CORP. 
Ithace West Basin Box 1098 
ts, New York Wilmington, Calif. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
ing 
7 RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
ae 365 Sweeney Street, North Tonawanda, New York 
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md I 
uld Valuable territory bd 
eile Open for estab- 
lished dealers. 
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facts 
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Daring the years we have 
written yacht insurance, we 
have made a careful study 
of causes of loss and meth- 
ods of loss prevention. The 
information thusdeveloped ° 
is often of practical value 
in increasing the safety of 
a yacht and is always avail- 
able to our policy holders. 


* 


Our policies are 
backed by forty 
years experience 
in owning and 
insuring yachts. 


* 







- CHUBBsSON] 


Se Managers of the 


tae Federal Insurance Company 


and Associated Companies 








Dealing Exclusively Through 
Recognized Brokers and Agents 
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BRITISH YACHTING NOTES 


HE deep sea racing season opened at Burnham-on-Crouch on May 21st, 

under the flag of the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club. Held each year 
over about 95 sea miles in the Thames Estuary, this race is always an in- 
teresting event and is popular both with owners of local cruising craft and 
with those who take part in the chief long distance races ’round the coast. 
This year the Royal Corinthian Yacht Club, which has done, and is doing, 
so much for yacht racing in this country, is again to be congratulated on 
having secured so many entries early in the season, there being no fewer 
than seventeen actual starters out of eighteen entries. 

The race was sailed under the rating rule and time scale of the Royal 
Ocean Racing Club and, in a stiff breeze and with a good proportion of 
reaching and windward work, the yachts were able to make good times for 
such small craft, the biggest of the lot being 30 tons and the smallest only 5 
tons. Nine of the seventeen starters finished, seven gave up and one ran 
ashore shortly after the start and retired from the race. 

Following last year’s practice, the race was divided into two sections, 
‘“‘A”’ for yachts of over 30 feet on load water line, and “‘B”’ for those of 30 
feet and under. The weather conditions were favorable to a fairly high rate 
of speed and, in contrast to nearly all the deep sea races of last season, they 
might be regarded as giving the Royal Ocean Racing Club’s rating rule and 
time scale a reasonably fair tryout. In view of the criticism from some 
quarters to which the club’s time scale has been subjected, it may be inter- 
esting to note that the tonnages of the six leading yachts, on corrected 
times, were in order of finishing: 6; 20; 9; 20; 7; and 13 tons; from which it 
would appear that neither the bigger nor the smaller craft were given an 
undue advantage in the amount of time allowance for differences of rating. 

The winner, Vala, is a 25-foot quay punt designed and built by W. E. 
Thomas, of Falmouth, in 1904, having a beam of 8.4 feet and a draft of 6 
feet. She is gaff cutter rigged and is essentially a cruiser, rating at 17.71 feet 
by the R.O.R.C. Rule. This little vessel, which must have been well sailed 
by her owners, D. Kemsley and S. R. Brown, put up a really remarkable 
performance as she averaged just over five knots for the 95-mile course. 

The first yacht to finish, after leading the whole distance, was last sea- 
son’s crack ocean racer, Colonel C. F. King’s Ortac, a 35-foot water line 
Bermudian rigged cutter (R.O.R.C. rating, 32.75 feet), designed by Robert 
Clark. Hers, too, was a fine performance, her time for the distance being 15 


hours, 17 minutes, 41 seconds, or just under six and a quarter knots. She 
lost the first prize to the little Vala by only 14 min., 47 sec. The third boat 
on corrected time was a 26-foot water line cutter, Droleen, built 35 years 
ago and having an R.O.R.C. rating of 22.98. She, in turn, was only 14 min. 
18 sec. behind the second boat. Next in order of corrected times was Maid 
of Malham, the outstanding 35-footer of last season in light breezes, entered 
by the Royal Naval Sailing Association and designed by J. Laurent Giles. 
Maid of Malham’s R.O.R.C. rating is 32.39 and she, like Ortac, is fitted 
with the most up-to-date Bermudian cutter rig. She missed the third place 
by only 9 min. 6 sec. The fifth boat, Lora, last year’s winner (R.O.R.C. 
rating 24.97 feet), was only 15 min. 44 sec. behind the Maid, with the sixth 
boat, Catrinia, 12 min. 12 sec. astern of her. 

Sixty-three minutes, seven seconds between the first and sixth boats 
over a 95-mile course, with a stiffish breeze and fast sailing conditions, 
seem to indicate that the H. R. Barrett time scale is doing its work well. 
In reviewing the results of this race it must, of course, be kept in mind that 
the winner was probably sailing under the weather conditions which were 
most favorable to her and that, under varied conditions, highly developed 
racing craft such as Maid of Malham and Ortac would probably score a high 
proportion of wins. 

It is possible, however, that the “‘slope”’ of the time scale may, in course 
of time, be found to require adjustment, but this again is a point which 
must naturally require much careful observation of the normal capabilities 
of equally well designed, equipped and handled craft of widely different 
sizes and ratings. At present, it is probable that ocean racing craft of 40 
feet and under on the load water line have conformed more closely to these 
three requirements than those of over 40 feet water line. If this is so, it is 
obvious that those responsible for any future adjustments to the time 
scale have, as yet, insufficient data to go upon to justify any change in the 
immediate future. Be this as it may, I have it on the best authority that the 
maker of the present R.O.R.C. time scale is keeping close watch on both the 
present working of the scale and on developments both in yacht design and 
handling, with a view to suggesting any adjustments which may be found 
necessary when the relative capabilities of large and small craft have beet 
more satisfactorily estimated. 

In the early days of the Royal Ocean Racing Club, far too much de 
pended upon the good old English custom of ‘‘muddling through some- 
how” but, fortunately, there is now every prospect of technical matters 
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being ably dealt with by younger and more alert brains. There is a good 
groundwork to build upon but, with the fresh developments which keen 
competition is forcing upon designers of ocean racing craft, there is the need 
for the ‘‘vision”’ which is so necessary if the developments are to be kept 
within desirable limits. Now that the rating rule and time scale of the 
Royal Ocean Racing Club are being more widely used — they have been 
adopted both in Germany and Holland — it has become all the more im- 
portant that the technical side of the club’s activities should be capably 
administered. It is good to hear, therefore, that Dr. H. Croseck, the chief 
of the German Technical Committee, and Robert Clark, one of our most 
promising English designers, have been recently elected members of the 
R.O.R.C. Technical Committee. 

A point which, I think, is bound to come up before long for consideration 
is that relating to the method of estimating the ‘‘ value”’ of the sail area set 
in the fore triangle. With the most modern form of rig on ocean racing craft, 
headsails form such an important part of the vessel’s outfit that full ad- 
vantage is taken of the fact that the ‘“‘measured”’ sail area, if penalties are 
avoided, cannot exceed 85 per cent of the area of the fore triangle while the 
actual area is considerably greater. It seems highly probable that a change 
may be made in this rule and that the whole instead of only a proportion of 
the fore triangle will be taken into consideration when computing the 
‘“‘measured”’ sail area for the rating formula. 

M. HecKsTALL-SMITH 


THE SOUTHERN YACHT CLUB 


O* THE night of July 21st, 1849, a group of enthusiastic men from 

New Orleans and various Gulf Coast towns met in old Pass Christian, 
Miss., a delightful little resort town on the Gulf, and discussed the advis- 
ability of forming a boating club. 

The result was the formation of the Southern Yacht Club of New 
Orleans, today second only to the New York Yacht Club in point of age 
and an acknowledged leader among the numerous clubs between Houston, 
Texas, and Sarasota, Florida. Its first president was James W. Behan, of 
New Orleans, who was later a high officer in the Confederacy. 

On April 30th of this year, the active yachting season of this historic 
old club was begun when the eighty-ninth annual opening regatta was held 


on Lake Pontchartrain, more than 50 sailing craft taking part. The first 
of this long series of regattas took place in August, 1849, off Pass Christian. 

This year there is a race scheduled for every week-end until late in 
September. Ten racing dates are for all classes, the others being special 
trophy races, invitations, handicaps, crew races and such features as the 
cock o’ walk series and the skipperette regatta. 

Among the most popular races are the long-distance aileire to the 
Tchefuncte River, twenty miles across Lake Pontchartrain from the New 
Orleans clubhouse, and the annual race to the Gulf Coast. This year the 
latter will terminate at Gulfport, Mississippi, and for two weeks the boats 
will be competing in regattas at Gulfport, July 4th, 5th and 6th; at Biloxi, 
July 8th, 9th and 10th, and at Pass Christian, July 15th and 16th. 

During its long life, the Southern Yacht Club has had several houses. 
The first was destroyed by the hurricane of 1893 and was replaced the 
following summer. In 1914 the present home was built, additions being 
constructed in 1921. It is a sprawling structure with a colonnaded facade 
and is built over the waters of the lake. The ‘‘ Pen,”’ or basin, is several hun- 
dred yards to the rear of the clubhouse, and is approached from the lake 
through the jetties into the New Basin Canal. Once inside the canal, 
the boats must make a turn to starboard through a drawbridge to enter 
the basin. 

The club has always played a leading part in southern yachting activities. 
During the period following the world war, for example, when interest in 
yachting was lagging throughout the country, it built twelve boats of 
identical size and type. These boats, known as Fish Class sloops, were 
rented to non-owners to encourage their participation in sailing and 
arouse interest in yachting. 

The adoption of the International Star Class, in 1925, did much to win 
national fame for the Southern Yacht Club. A further impetus was given 
to yachting in the South when Sir Thomas Lipton presented to the club 
a $5,000 silver trophy which brought about the Gulf Yachting Association 
and its annual Lipton Cup races on Lake Pontchartrain. These have been 
the highlight of the racing season and the association has grown until 
today it includes most of the Gulf Coast clubs. 

Among the classes of boats flying the Southern Yacht Club burgee are 
schooners, cutters, Marconi-rigged 21-foot cabin sloops, gaff-rigged 21-foot 
cabin sloops, Stars, Gulf One-Design sloops, Fish Class sloops, Classes A 
and B knockabout sloops, and auxiliary knockabouts and yawls. 
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BIGGEST VALUES EVER OFFERED 


People just naturally think that a craft so su- 
perior in quality as an Q.C.f> must cost more 
than ordinary boats, but check the 1938 Q.C. 
prices! Then come and see the boats for your- 
self. (If you can’t come, send for catalogs of 
the models you are interested in.) Know all 
about an Q.C.f> before you think of buying 
any boat. 

Q.C.f} quality standards mean a boat you'll 
take more pride in—a boat that will last longer, 
cost less to keep up, and have a better sales 
value when you want to turn it in. 


American Car and Foundry Company 


Sales and Service Station, Foot of Fordham Place, City Island, New York 
Telephone City Island 8-1250 


30 Church St., New York, N. Y.* Phone COrtlandt 7-8100 
Best storage facilities on the Eastern seaboard 
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Detroit River and Lake Erie News 


By WALTER X. BRENNAN 


HE Grosse Pointe Yacht Club, probably America’s most beautiful 

yacht club, squared away on a new tack early last month and at last 
seems to be headed toward a successful career. The club, which opened in 
1930 with memberships at $3,200 each, found itself in the midst of a depres- 
sion. Although the club was never completely closed until the past winter, 
it was operated for only a few months with all facilities of the plant open. 

Harry Lynn Pierson, active in Detroit yachting for many years, took 
over the reorganization of the club almost single-handed, using the govern- 
ment sponsored plan ‘‘77-B.’’ Forty members immediately took $1,000 
life memberships and sent out invitations to others prominent in Detroit 


yachting to join. The club also applied for a sanction for its annual regatta 
on July 4th. 


+ + + 


Power boat plans for the Inter-Lake Yachting Association regatta in 
August at Put-In-Bay are taking form, according to William K. Ander- 
son, committee chairman. As cruiser and runabout racing in the past has 
brought out but few entrants in the regattas, Anderson will stage a pre- 
dicted log race and an inter-city competition in boat formations. Early 
plans center around a contest among eight-boat fleets from Great Lakes 
ports maneuvering in these historic waters. 


+ + + 


The Great Lakes Junior elimination championships will be held July 
llth to 15th at St. Joseph, Michigan, this year although the series had 
pre\ iously been booked for Lake Erie. 


The fine handling of the races last year by the Lake Michigan Yachting 
Association prompted a vote by the Inter-Lake group to hold them on 
Lake Michigan again. 


+ + + 


Sailors who took part in the Cleveland Yachting Club’s annual Roberts 
Memorial Trophy Race for auxiliaries on the night of June 11th had every- 
thing in the line of weather — calm, rain and lots of wind. The event was 
won by Al Doig’s Lillian D, of the Lakeside Y. C., Cleveland. Harry Sten- 
sen’s Matthews Sailer Avvy, with the Port Clinton Y. C. colors aloft, was 
second and the venerable Fanshaw, of Cleveland, third. Fanshaw is owned 
by the Shetter-Cooper-Quintrell syndicate. Ten boats competed. 

The Cleveland Yachting Club staged a predicted log race from Rocky 
River to Put-In-Bay, to be on hand for the finish of the Roberts race, un- 
der a new plan which seems to have solved the usual problem of getting 
observers aboard and other complications. Each skipper announced the 
speed at which he would run the 52 miles and checking was done from 
shore. Sealed orders were given the skippers on departure, which required 
they put in at Lorain for a short stay. The added distance and layover 
time were not considered in the reckoning by the judges, the stop being 
inserted to require last minute computation of new courses and keeping 
the boats alongshore where they could be timed. 


+ + + 


The first Week-Ender sold in Detroit was taken by Gordon Mendelson, 
brother of Herbert Mendelson, owner of the Gold Cup holder Notre Dame. 
She will probably be entered in the Port Huron-Mackinac Race. 


+ + + 


June dope indicated that the Lake Huron race might have 40 starters. 
Twenty-three headed north last year and, although 40 may not start on 
July 16th, it is a sure bet that the fleet will be much larger than in 1937. 


+ + + 


Bob Evans, who has done considerable experimenting with a hydrofoil 
motor boat, has another boat of the type ready for the water. His former 
Packard-powered craft burned last summer after an explosion. This year 
he will use a smaller hull powered with a Ford V-8 engine to carry on his 
experiments. 
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HERRESHOFF WINTER-SERVICE 


COMPLETE 
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EXPERIENCED yachtsmen recognize 
the economy of Herreshoff Winter-Service 
in the new Yacht-Drome with its excellent 
lighting and controlled ventilation. 


YACHT-DROME WINTER-SERVICE 


1, Reduces maintenance costs. 


2. Permits work to be done at any time, 
regardless of weather or season. 


3, Provides a year ‘round showroom where 


yachts for sale are seen at their best. 


Storage rate $2.50 per overall foot 


(including bowsprit or fishing pulpit unless removed) 


HERRESHOFF 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 
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Great Lakes Breezes 
By ROBERT W. HAYNIE 


HE first race of the season was the cruising race from Chicago to Mil- 

waukee conducted by the Great Lakes Cruising Club Friday evening, 
May 27th. A southeast to east breeze provided a reach all the way and fast 
time was made, most of the fleet getting in before noon. Betty Bro took first 
place in the Cruising Division and Warrior won in the Universal Division. 

A thick fog set in when the yachts were off Waukegan and quite a few 
evidently lost their bearings, standing too far to the eastward, with the 
result that they overstood Milwaukee. The Milwaukee Yacht Club held 
an open regatta on Sunday with over forty starters. The fog continued and, 
the first leg being a beat, the fleet was all over the lake looking for the mark. 
But it thinned out just in time to let the yachts find it and make a real 
race of what looked like a wild goose chase. Lively Lady, Otto Dreher’s 
crack ‘‘Q,’’ won in the Universal Division after a nip and tuck race with 
Herman Karnstedt’s Hope all the way around the course. Betty Bro again 
won in the Cruising Division. 


+ + + 


The Star Class staged its first major event of the season on Saturday and 
Sunday, June 11th and 12th — the Jackson Park Yacht Club’s Invitation 
Series. Harry Nye, in his new flexible sparred Gale, had a first, a second and 
a fourth to give him 41 points and the series, one point more than the 
Pirie Brothers’ Twin Star, which had a first, a second and a fifth. Alcor, 
owned by Mrs. Rosalie Karas and sailed by Bert Williams, with herself as 
crew, took three thirds to finish one point behind Twin Star. Leeds Mitch- 
ell, Jr., won the third race, but finished fourth in the series because he was 
well down in the first race. 


+ + + 


A few years ago, the Universal Division, which is made up of out and out 
racing yachts, seemed to be on the verge of dying out as far as distance 
racing was concerned. In the last couple of years, interest in this type of 
yacht has revived and new additions to the division are coming in every 
year. This year two Eight-Metres will join the fleet. Rangoon, Anker- 
designed “‘ Eight,’’ was brought here from Chesapeake Bay by A. H. New- 
man to take the place of his famous veteran of many races, Illinois, and 


James R. Beasley has brought the Burgess-designed Mary K., formerly 
Margaret F. IV. Both are probable starters in the Mackinac Race. 


+ + + 


The Mackinac Race will undoubtedly have fifty entries in the two divi- 
sions. Four yachts from Detroit are planning to continue to Chicago after 
finishing the Port Huron-Mackinac Race, to sail in the Chicago-Mackinae 
Race. They are J. B. Ford’s new Alden-designed yawl Royono;. French 
Boy (ex-Spindrift), New York Yacht Club 32-footer, owned by J. H. 
French; Josephine II (ex-Ponjola), now owned by William Petzold and 
which has a newly designed rig, and Evening Star, 54-foot yawl owned by 
Fred Ford. 

In addition to these, James Lowe will have his new Manitou in the race, 
and Tom Hefferan is hoping he can have his new yawl Tomahawk, designed 
by Sparkman & Stephens, ready in time. Another yacht that will be a 
starter if the builders can have her ready is the 43-foot cutter which 
Rhodes designed for the Babson-Peterson-Moller syndicate. 

The Universal Division will probably have between fifteen and twenty 
entries, all of them able and fast. 


+ + + 


With the Richardson Trophy races for Class R yachts being held at 
Cleveland this year, there was some doubt that the L.M.Y.A. could send & 
yacht, but after concentrated effort the cost of the trip has been under- 
written by a group of Chicago yachtsmen and it is now certain that a 
Lake Michigan yacht will sail for this famous cup. 


+ + + 


The South Shore Yacht Club, host this year for the L.M.Y.A. Regatta, 
is planning to make the regatta the biggest and best ever held. Races will 
be conducted for all classes, including dinghies. No detail will be over- 
looked and the courses will be laid out accurately and will be well marked. 


ee ae 
The Michigan City Yacht Club will conduct a series of races for the 


championship of Lake Michigan, on July 2nd—4th, for both Snipe and 
National One-Design classes. 


+ + + 


The M.'& M. Yacht Club will again hold its 100-mile sailing race iD 
Green Bay on the Saturday following the Mackinac Race, July 30th. 
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When you need a pro- 
peller, you need it badly. 
That is why Hyde has set 
up such complete distri- 
bution. Hyde dealers ev- 
erywhere carry compre- 
—— - | se hensive stocks suitable for 

; the locality of each. The 
dealer can always imme- 
diately draw on the com- 
plete stock of the nearby’ 
Hyde distributor for 
wheels unusual to his territory. 
Factory specials are handled 
with equal dispatch. The entire 
system of Hyde distribution is 
built for efficient service for the 
boatman. 


HYDE WINDLASS CO. 


Bath, Maine 


Member of Marine Propeller 
: : Manufacturers Association 
peas: ws Dealers everywhere carry ample stocks , 













Send for this free booklet 
“Propeller Efficiency’. 

It will tell you why . 
Hyde Propellers often in- 
crease the speed of a boat 
and always get home safely / 
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The VINYARD “46” 
at C 
. Built for the yachtsman whose discernment in fine 
t a boats is as keen as his business acumen, the Vinyard 
Forty-Six offers superb accommodations for seven. 4 
It is truly one of America’s finest yachts. It costs no 
tta, COMPARE T HE PRICE—THE VAL UE more to own than comparable forty-six footers, offers 
will For light craft and small cruisers, there’s nothing to compare with this far more in safety, quietness, flexibility and comfort. 
ver- 20 h.p. Universal Utility-Four at only $295! It’s 100% Marine Designed, For further details write 
ced. with built-in reversing gear and electric starting equipment as standard. 
Before you buy any 4-cylinder motor in this class, you owe it to yourself to 
investigate the outstanding features which have made the Utility-Four fa- V. L N YA R D S. 'H. I I B U. js LDL N G CO. 
the mous throughout the boating world. Ask us to send you this bulletin today. Milfor d, Delaware 
and a : 
4 ei) 
Ubwersal MetorCompany); _—_—sai«gt Cig gt 
. 312 UNIVERSAL DRIVE, OSHKOSH, WISCONSIN | | (eee 
e iD OG fo Li A RI N E Eastern Office and Warehouse : 32 footer WO) foote 





44 Warren Street, New York City, N. Y. 





YACHTING 













@ Certainly you want the pep, performance, dependability and 
efficiency of operation that Chrysler stands for in engines. 


Look at the record of Chrysler Marine Engines. Consider 
how many boatbuilders, who demand the best, choose 


Chrysler, to get “‘plus”’ value: 


Get all the ‘‘extras’’ Chrysler gives without a cost penalty. 
Investigate Chrysler Marine Engines and then become one of 
that rapidly growing group who knows that ‘“Chrysler Going 


is easy Going.”’ 





CHRYSLER CORPORATION «© MARINE ENGINE DIVISION 


Chrusler 


MARINE ENGINES 








© DETROIT, MICHIGAN, U. S. A. 





Lake Ontario Notes 
By CHARLES F. COLE 


HETHER the Richardson Cup races for the Great Lakes Class R 

championship will be sailed this year is a matter of conjecture at this 
writing, owing to difficulties that have arisen over the type of contest to be 
staged. A proposal of the Lake Michigan challengers that the event be 
made a crew race, with skippers and crews representing each lake sailing 
boats owned on Lake Erie, where the races are scheduled to be held this 
year, failed to meet the approval of the Lake Y.R.A., representing clubs on 
Lake Ontario. 

In resolutions adopted at a recent meeting, the L.Y.R.A. turned down 
Michigan’s suggestion. It was the consensus that the Richardson Cup, in 
competition since the turn of the century, was too important a trophy to be 
put up for crew races and that, because of its prestige, it would be better to 
postpone the contests for a year than not to have boats representing the 


various lakes compete. At an earlier meeting of the Great Lakes Union, it, 


was voted to hold the races on Lake Erie under the customary procedure. 
Lake Michigan representatives, hosts at the last races two years ago, con- 
curred. But, a few weeks ago, the Michigan Corinthians made the new pro- 
posal on the ground that cost of transporting the “R’s”’ was prohibitive. 

Although the L.Y.R.A. Council agreed that it would prefer to hold the 
contest this year, it took the stand that because the races are the outstand- 
ing event in Great Lakes activities, it would rather postpone them than 
modify the rules. At last reports, negotiations were still under way. Phil 
Farnham, of the Rochester Yacht Club, won the cup in 1936 with Kathea, 


ee ee 


At the same meeting, the L.Y.R.A. Council drafted plans for the Lake 
Ontario regatta at Toronto, July 27th-29th, with the Royal Canadian 
Yacht Club as host. 

Special efforts were devoted to arrive at equitable handicap ratings for 
the long distance Freeman Cup race that precedes the regatta, starting 
July 25th, from Sodus Bay to Toronto. This has been a sore point in past 
regattas, with considerable grumbling that non-racing boats were not given 
a fair ‘‘shake.” It was decided to divide the yachts into two classes, the 
racing types to vie for the Freeman Cup, the non-racers — yawls, cutters, 
schooners and assorted auxiliaries — to be given ratings and to compete 
for the Louise Freeman and Founders’ Trophies. A general reshuffling of 


the regatta divisions, also in the interests of putting the various entries on 
the fairest possible basis, was agreed upon. 

Membership in the organization was extended to include associate mem- 
ber clubs which will pay smaller dues than the regular members. This move 
is calculated to bring in a number of smaller groups not now participating. 
The Council is to be enlarged by an additional representative from each 
member club, plus the four L.Y.R.A. officers, including a newly designated 
one, a second vice president. An executive committee, composed of the 
president and one other member of the Council, was created to handle 
administrative work when the Council is not sitting. 


+ + + 


The Canadians have challenged the Rochester Yacht Club for the 
Douglas Cup for international individual dinghy championship. The trophy 
is now held by the Rochester Yacht Club, having been won by George Ford 
in the last contest. Commodore Harold L. Field, of the R.Y.C., named a 
committee, composed of Thomas A. Sharp, F. Ritter Shumway and Gilbert 
Barber, to arrange details. 

ay Mee 


Stern Lines . . . Final exams for the second group in the newly formed 
Rochester Unit, U. 8. Power Squadron, were held June 16th, with 14 
candidates perspiring over the answers. National Chief Commander Wes- 
ley C. Morse, of Hartford, Conn., has promised to attend the commence- 
ment exercises to be held later in the summer. He will present certificates to 
charter members, as well as the charter to the unit. . . . W. W. (Bill) 
Swan, of the Larchmont Y.C., was a guest at the Sodus Yacht Club, June 
17th; members of a number of south shore clubs were guests and enjoyed 
Swan’s talk on raeing rules and tactics. . . . Canada has invited the 
R.Y.C. to take part in the international dinghy regatta with England at 
Toronto in September. . . . The R.Y.C., in turn, has invited the British- 
ers from the Royal Norfolk and Suffolk clubs to Rochester for a go with 
American dinghy sailors. Arrangements are still tentative. . . . George B. 
Sage, who was vice commodore of the R.Y.C. more than 20 years ago, has 
returned to the fold, rejoining the club after an absence of many years. 
. . « New York State outboard championships were scheduled at Geneva, 
July 9th and 10th. . . . John Mallenbeck, daddy of the cruiser races on the 
Pacific Coast, was a recent visitor to Rochester, and got a number of the 
power boat owners worked up to quite a pitch over the possibilities of races 
on the famed “‘over-the-bottom”’ navigators’ test plan. 
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Whether this experimental boat, designed by Anthony Fokker in accordance with air- The “Q.E.D."—length 110 ft., beam 19 
plane practice, will revolutionize yacht building is yet to be proved. Hence its name— ~ agin ree sean 
93 rh orto "Q.E.D." aes with sa —— piel nie 


sQe?: ov roll). 
10 ot CONSOLIDATED SHIP BUILDING CORPORATION 
o\"' is to be congratulated on the fine construction job. Edward Smith & Co. is proud to have 
supplied their BXI27 Bakelite Spar Varnish, Aluminum Paint, and Baltic Red Bottom 

Paint for finish on this interesting craft, for comparative test with other materials. 












EDWARD SMITH & CO. 


Makers of Quality Paints and Varnishes since 1827 









LONG ISLAND CITY 














WELDWOUD 


(RESIN BONDED PLYWOOD) 


for use 


IN=“UNDER WATER 


Suitable for Bulkheads, 
Decking and Planking 


WELDWOOD has all the 
extraordinary structural 


Write for “WELDWOOD for strength of plywood PLU S 
Boats” and test samples you immunity to ply separation. 


can boil, bake and soak. It is rot-proof, split-proof 4] Ft. O.A. Sleeps / Price $12,500 


and teredo repellent. M. M. DAVIS & 10), F INC. 


UNITED STATES PLYWOOD CORPORATION Sey 5: E Aen Steet Sctilhaneohad 
618 West 46th Street . New York, N. Y. 


z Branches in principal cities 


























COLUMBIAN ROPE 


will help you 
OUTPOINT your Rivals 
























A well-trained crew — assisted 
by Columbian Yacht Rope in 
every heavy-duty rigging posi- 
tion — contributed to the fine rac- 
ing performance of the Ranger. 


= EEE 
————_ 


N any class of boat . . . in any wind or race . . . 
flexible, free-running Columbian Pure Manila Rope 
will go a long way toward helping good seamanship 


outpoint and outfoot its rivals. 


Columbian’ s greater flexibility — plus greater tensile 
strength — insures longer life and a wider margin of 
safety. Each pure manila fiber is individually water- 
proofed. That minimizes swelling, assures easy clear- 
ance in the blocks—and longer wear. More—each 
Columbian strand is lubricated; the important inner 
fibers do not heat or break. They remain flexible. 


COLUMBIAN ROPE COMPANY 
Auburn, “The Cordage City,” New York 






WRITE for our FREE folder 
containing a handsome picture of 
the cup-winning Ranger. It’s 9” 
x 12”, suitable for framing. 








YACHTING 
- Sound Waves 


By LEE SCUPPERS 


UST because Freeman L. Meinertz and his Bobkat retired the Gould 
Trophy last autumn by winning it for the third time, the Atlantic Class 
Association will not be without a trophy for its Sunday afternoon racing 
on Western Long Island Sound. A new prize has been offered as a memorial 
to Robert B. Noyes, who used to be one of the stalwarts of the Saunders- 
town, R. I., fleet of Atlantics. 

That isn’t the only piece of news concerning this active one-design racing 
class. The annual championship series will be sailed off Indian Harbor on 
August 31st, September Ist and 2nd; Fred T. Bedford, now thoroughly 
occupied with the Twelve-Metre Nyala, has sold Scamp to D. Swing 
Starring, Pequot’s new commodore, and Atlantic owners at the western 
end of the Sound have formed an association of their own. 

The new group draws its membership from that part of the Sound west 
of Oyster Bay on the South Shore and Indian Harbor on the North 
Shore. There are no large concentrations of Atlantics in this territory and 
the W.L.I.S.A.C.A. (won’t that make the New Dealers envious?) hopes to 
bring all of the scattered units of the class into the fold. A. J. (Jimmy) 
Moxham, of Manhasset Bay, is chairman and William A. Kirk, of the 
same club, is secretary-treasurer. 

The W.L.LS.A.C.A. proposes to hold team races with the Cold Spring 
Harbor and Indian Harbor fleets and may undertake to conduct a carbon 
copy of the Star Class Great Captain Island race for those who like to sail 
long distances in small open racing boats. 


+ + + 


Manhasset Bay lost a yacht club and gained one all in the same breath 
a few weeks ago when the Sands Point Yacht Club sold out lock, stock and 
barrel to the Columbia Yacht Club, which now becomes the fourth boating 
organization in ten years to occupy the clubhouse, grounds and anchorage 
on the curving shore between the airport and Plum Point. 

Columbia, for so many years queen of the Hudson with its station at 
the foot of West 86th Street in New York, will take formal possession of its 
Manhasset Bay home on the Fourth of July week-end. The entire layout is 
being thoroughly overhauled and redecorated under the personal super- 
vision of Colonel Robert Guggenheim, commodore of the club and owner 
of the 171-foot Diesel yacht Firenze. a 

Columbia will retain for the time being its small station at City Island 
and this pied a terre will be the last vestige of the club in New York City. 
Manhasset Bay will be its main station and next winter there will be a 
small clubhouse opened on Biscayne Bay, near Miami. 

The club has applied for membership in the Y.R.A. of Long Island 
Sound and plans to do something in motor boat racing with a committee 
headed by Jack Rutherfurd, of Sands Point. 


+ + + 


Unless Charley Thorling comes out with the one-time Swedish champion 
Race Idler, the Long Island Sound Six-Metre fleet will be almost en- 
tirely lacking in foreign color this summer. Georg (Pico) Vetlesen, who 
raced Vema IV here last year, is going to campaign her on the Scandina- 
vian circuit, and William Grosvenor, owner-skipper of the ex-Norwegian 
flyer Vigri, is likewise forsaking the Sound for the Baltic. In the meantime, 
the European side of the picture is being taken care of by Johnston de 
Forest, who is the new owner of the Norwegian-built and once Bermudian- 
owned Saga. 

+ + + 


The American Yacht Club has shifted the dates for its cruise and ex- 
panded the program to include a regatta in Derring Harbor, Shelter Island. 
The schedule now calls for the cruise beginning on August 4th with a run 
from Rye to Port Jefferson, followed by runs on successive days to Duck 
Island and Shelter Island, a race off Shelter Island and a run to New Lon- 
don where the cruise will disband just before the rendezvous of the New 
York Yacht Club. Fred Hibberd, chairman of the race committee, and 
his colleagues, will make the cruise in style aboard the 100-footer Indian. 


+ + + 
Rope Yarns: The Manhasset Bay Yacht Club has scheduled its annual 
fall race series for September 7th-10th . . . Stanley Turner, a graduate 


of Larchmont’s junior organization, will be its junior instructor this 
summer. One of his colleagues of the juvenile era, Johnny Perrin, will have 
a similar post at Manhasset Bay. . . . There are going to be two Atlantic 
Coast championships in the Star Class this summer. ‘“‘Somewhere in West- 
ern Long Island Sound”’ (nothing more definite than that yet) will be the 
five-race series for the prize won last year by Stanley Ogilvy’s Jay. The 
dates are August 22nd-27th. On the same dates there will be a Class B 
championship at Riverside. That’s something new. . . . The Central Long 
Island Sound fleet of Stars has been augmented by six new boats. The 
owners are Ben Nash, Irving Jennings, Cameron Clark, F. D. Sharp, Hl, 
Hoyt Terry and Wilmot F. Wheeler. . . . Comeback note for Star sailors 
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MODERN 


MARINE SERVICE 
and 


STORAGE 


A protected basin, clean 
water, Crandall railways, 
and Kilburn turntable that 
feeds twelve railways. A 
busy yard — never congested. 


* 
Conveniently located shops 
s 


24-HOUR WATCHMAN 
SER VICE 


B shed, fireproof and 
automatically sprinkled 


During the summer we would be pleased to have you inspect our plant and store with us this coming Fall. 
Facilities are available to give your yacht a complete, conscientious service. Yachts stored with us sell readily. 


PEIRCE & KILBURN CORPORATION 


The “Midway Yard” between New York and Boston MASSACHUSETTS 


NEW BEDFORD 


CLIFFORD S. KILBURN, Treasurer 





The A-E-CO WINDLASS 
matches the beauty of HALLMAR III 


Smart, compact, thoroughly 
reliable A-E-CO “E” Wind- 
lass on the Hallmar III, 
a new diesel cruiser by 
Wheeler Shipyard, Inc. 


AECO 


WINDLASS, like a stud on a 

dress shirt, is as prominent as 
it is useful. Therefore, it should 
match, not spoil, the graceful 
lines of a yacht. Outstanding men- 
about-yachts take no chances; 
they select A-E-CO windlasses 
because they are packed with 
power, and good to look at. 


Other A-E-CO -Producis: 
Lo-Hed Hoists, Hele-Shaw Fluid 
Power, Taylor Stoker Units, 


Dra AMERICAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Auxiliaries 


2432 ARAMINGO AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


MAJOR WILLIAM SMYTH, Superintendent 


The "62"— 


typical of Grebe design and beautifully finished 
construction. Other models 40-to 100 feet. Gasoline 
or Diesel powered. These are America’s finest 
custom-built standardized cruisers. 


Your inquiries invited 
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An 8-Foot, 68-Pound 


ALL PURPOSE 
PRAM DINGHY 
Safe - 


“Weldwood” Construction 


Send for Circular 


Seaworthy 


PRICES F.O.B. 
Standard Rowing $69.50 
Standard Sailing 85.00 


Prices subject to change 
without notice 


Shipping Weights: 100-130 Lbs. 


THE “WEATHERPROOF” PRAM 
x SLawly Bult x 
THE NEW LOW PRICED “15” 


A SPORTY 15-FOOT KNOCKABOUT 


Fast + Safe + Non-sinkable + Seaworthy 
PRICES IN WATER AT NEPONSET 
Keel Model $198.00 Centerboard Model $218.00 


Packing and crating extra 


Prices subject to change without notice 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR 





George Lawley & Son Corporation 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


aoe: 7... ON C(NLEPONSET) MAS. S 
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—Bill Inslee with a new Taurus and George Aitken and Rufus Smith with 
Experiment (No. 1653), at the Western end of the Sound. . . . The Com- 
modore Corry Trophy series for Stars will be held during Great South 
Bay’s race week, August 1st-6th, and one of the contenders will be Draco, 
old No. 44, which Eddie Ketcham practically rebuilt last winter. . . . Lois 
Mclntyre, former Wee Scot champion, is racing an Atlantic and showing 
older hands that it pays to watch the committee boat. . . . Another new 
girl skipper in the class is Julie McCormack, who is racing The Duchess 
(ex-Rampage), in Indian Harbor. 


West Coast Bubbles 
By WALDO DRAKE 


E Long Beach Yacht Club, by a vote of 11 to 9, won the 1938 South- 
ern California regatta over Santa Barbara’s candidacy at the June 
meeting of the Southern California Yachting Association. 

To direct the racing program, August 1st to 6th, inclusive, Commodore 
L. N. Slater of the S. C. Y. A., has made the following 1938 appointments: 
John C. Stick, regatta chairman; Arthur Ferry, sailing events; King Brug- 
man, power events; Frank Davenport, small boat events; E. E. Manning, 
Interclub dinghy events; William Thum, chairman, trophy committee; 
William L. Stewart, Jr., fleet captain. 


+ + + 


Fellows & Stewart, San Pedro, are building, from the owner’s designs, a 
73-foot cruising cutter for George L. Craig, of Long Beach. Mr. Craig re- 
cently sold his 115-foot schooner Geoanna to Don Washburn, of Los Ange- 
les. On a water line length of 46’ and a beam of 13’ 6”, the new single- 
sticker will spread 1,900 square feet of working canvas. She will be launched 
about August 15th. Of staunch construction, bronze fastened and double- 
planked above the water line, she will have an 8G6-horse power Kermath 
Diesel as auxiliary power. She will sleep eight persons aft. 


+ + + 


To John Hurndall’s California ‘‘ Thirty-Two” Escapade goes the honor of 
winning the first trophy under the Cruising Club of America rules which 
the Southern California Yachting Association has adopted for offshore 
races. 

Escapade’s elapsed time in the annual 130-mile San G§emente Island 
Race in late May was 22 hours, 18 minutes. She nosed out by less than two 
minutes Temple Ashbrook’s “‘Thirty-Two” Tempest, which in turn was 
trailed by seconds by Harold Judson’s blue schooner Jorie. Fourth honors 
went to the Douglas Brothers’ “Thirty-Two” Altamar. The event was 
sailed in a medium westerly which held throughout the night. 

The Adohr Perpetual Trophy for first boat to finish was again won by 
Donald W. Douglas’s 74-foot cutter Endymion. Her time was 21 hours 51 
minutes. Among 13 contenders, Jorie won the schooner-ketch prize, 
chiefly because of her owner’s strategy in leaving Santa Catalina Island to 
starboard, thereby almost beating the whole fleet home to San Pedro. As 
usual, the corrected time victory under the Universal Rule went to William 
Shepherd’s converted ‘‘Six”’ Naiad. She won the Palos Verdes Trophy. 


+ + + 


William A. Bartholomae, Jr.’s, “Eight”? Yucca defeated Raymond 
Paige’s Prelude in the three-race series of the Los Angeles Yacht Club’s 
annual Memorial Day regatta. The races were sailed in light airs. 

Other first and place winners were: Six-Metres, Ay Ay Ay, Russell Sim- 
mons; Lanai, William Slater; Ripples, Sally Swigart. Star Class, Win Blu, 
Bob Ziegler; Sachem, Doug MacKenzie; Maia, Earl Spangler. Snipes, Quien 
Sabe, Darby Metcalf; Lark IJ, H. Lawhorne; Sunny Pup, W. Schultz. 
Skimmers, Joker, Robert Perry; Slider, Ed Fabian; Inez, Alvin Recknor. 
PDQ Class, Misty, Winchell Boice; Ome Omi, Joe McQuilkin; Tony, Cecil 
Bull. Pacific Interclubs, Atalanta, Kenneth Pier; Seventh Heaven, Peggy 
Slater; Sans Gene, Louis Varalyay. Interclub dinghies, Raffles, Sally 
Swigart. Leeboard Dinghies, Pill Box, David Forsythe. 


+ + + 


Bubbles . . .. Serenade, Jascha Heifetz’s 62-foot racing-cruising sloop 
designed by Nicholas S. Potter, was launched June 3rd by the Wilmington 
Boat Works. Designed with an eye to participation in the Transpacific 
yacht race to Honolulu next summer, Serenade is adapted to meet both the 
conditions of offshore racing as well as the demands of week-end racing and 
cruising. She has a 41-foot water line, a beam of 13 feet, and her 72-foot 
spar carries 1,500 square feet of sail. ... John Kovacevich, with 
Muscat Kid, won both Class F outboard events in the Pacific Grand Prix 
motor boat regatta, held at Long Beach marine stadium on May 22nd. 
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HALL-S COTT 


MOTOR CAR 
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HALL-SCOTT 
INVADERS 


Power Many of the Finest 
Fishing Boats... 


Because Hall-Scott INVADERS will drive 





a fishing boat at high speed, or operate 


it at trolling speeds with equal satis- 
faction. Because Hall-Scott INVADERS 
are exceptionally long lived and eco- 
nomical in upkeep. Because Hall-Scott 
INVADERS are easy on fuel, using only 
about .58 pounds per horsepower hour. 
Order immediately for this season’s in- 


stallation, Write for engineering data. 


COMPANY 


Division of American Car and Foundry Motors Company e« 2850 7th Street, Berkeley, Calif. 


NEW YORK, N. Y., 254 WEST Siat Se. 3s 
WASH., 907 


WESTERN AVE. - 





ANGELES, CAL., 5041 SANTA FE AVE... SEATTLE, 


IN NEW ENGLAND, MARINE EQUIPMENT CO. OF BOSTON, MASS. 








...if you had a 
Barbasol Face’”’ 


F Ween in firm, youthful-look- 
ing skin has a lot more lure 
for a lovely lady than a rough, 
leathery hide. 

That’s why a Barbasol Face is 
such an asset. For Barbasol con- 
tains certain oils that help kee 
the skin fresh and youthfal- 
looking. 

None of those harsh irritants 
that tend to bite and burn and 
coarsen the skin and make you 
look older. No sandpaper face 
or stubbly chin from a shave 
that doesn’t cut the whiskers off 
close enough. 

Barbasol is the modern way 
to shave—the cleanest, sweetest 
shave you ever had. 

Buy a thrifty big tube of 
Barbasol today. Try it for just 
ten days. Note how nice the skin 
feels — softer and smoother — 
thanks to the beneficial oils in 


“TD MARRY YOU IN A MINUTE- 





Barbasol. When you see how it 
seems to shave the years away 
with your beard, you'll help to 
make America’s fastest-selling 
shaving cream even a faster sell- 
er. At all drug stores, large tube, 
25¢. Giant tube, 50¢. Family size 
jar, 75¢. Five Barbasol Blades 
for 15¢. 











NO MORE FOULED PROPELLERS! NO MORE BURNED 
OUT PROPELLER BEARINGS! NO MORE SPRUNG 
PROPELLER SHAFTS FROM FOULED ROPES! 


Now you don’t have to go over the side when your propeller fouls a rope, 
IF you have a HARRIS Propeller-Shaft and Bearing Protector. 


Saw teeth on the end of the Protector cut a rope the minute the blade 
catches it and draws it across the cutting edge. Therefore, the rope has no 
opportunity to spring the shaft. Burned out bearings are prevented, because 
the rope cannot wind about the shaft and choke the bearing. 


This Protector has been thoroughly tested in actual use and is made 


USE THE COUPON 


Thomas Harris, Manufacturer, 159 Georgia Avenue, Providence, R. I. 


for all types of bearings. Descriptive 
circular and prices on request. 


HARRIS PROPELLER SHAFT AND 
BEARING PROTECTOR & 


THOMAS HARRIS Date 
159 Georgia Ave., Providence, R. I. 


Please send me descriptive circular and pricés 
on your Propeller-Shaft and Bearing Protector. Y 


(State if boat owner or dealer) 
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Ensure wet weather comfort 


in TOWER’S FISH BRAND 


YACHTING SUITS 
For Men and Women 


Yachting pleasure depends on yachting 
comfort — there’s a real thrill when sailing 
in heavy weather if you are dry and com- 
fortable. Sturdily made of the finest medium 
weight yellow oiled TOWER fabric, Fish 
Brand Yachting suits supply absolute pro- 
tection from rain and spray. Coat and 


trousers roomy and smart looking. Hats to 
match. 


For Women sizes 12 to 20 Price $7.00 for Jacket & Pants 
For Men sizes 34 to 46 Price $8.50 for Jacket & Pants 





i,  TOWER'S SPORTCOAT with its wide 

1 lap front giving double protection is the 
ideal waterproof for motor boating and 
bar is also acclaimed as the best landsport 


coat obtainable. Roomy swagger style. 


LAG Sell at $7.50. 


Ask for Tower line at leading Sport- 
ing Goods and Department Stores 


For i ; : 
saiieieiae information and folder write to 


=) A.J. TOWER CO. 


24 SIMMONS STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 














THIS MARK 


Makers of Waterproofs for over 100 years 
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Other feature winners were: Class A hydroplanes. Blue Bird, Tom Ingalls; 
Class C hydros. Idiot’s Delight, Bill Withington; Class B hydros. Midgie 
II, Layton Murray; Class C racing runabouts. Sideliner, E. L. Remelin; 
151-cubic-inch inboards. Steam Beans, George Sayles; 225-cubic-inch in- 
boards. Firecracker, Frank Verbeck; Class C service runabouts. C-31, 
Spinn Crunk. . . . Commodore Wesley Smith’s 55-foot cruiser Sea Dog, 
flagship of the Long Beach Y. C., won the 400-mile predicted log naviga- 
tional cruise, May 28th-30th, off the South Coast for the T. Higby Embrie 
Trophy. Second honors went to G. S. Donaldson’s White Heron. . . . Two 
small one-design sloop classes are being formed for inside racing at New- 
port-Balboa. One is the Newport Harbor 18-foot class, designed by N. 8. 
Potter, of which Leonard Streator already has the first unit, built by Doug- 
las, in commission. The other is the Rhodes-designed 1614-foot Falcon 
Class, being built by the South Coast yards at Newport. . . . Fellows & 
Stewart completed Richard I. Stewart’s 37-foot cruising sloop, from de- 
signs by Nick Potter, in mid-June. . . . The McNabb Brothers’ Class M 
sloop Avatar made the 20-mile run from San Pedro to Newport on May 21st 
at such a fast pace that she made up her time under the Forty-foot Asso- 
ciation handicap and won the event. Jezebel was second and Escapade 
third. Avatar also led the fleet on the 80-mile down wind run to San Diego 
the following week-end for the Coronado Yacht Club’s opening, but she 
was nosed out on corrected time by Alvin Daniels’ little sloop Sabot, fol- 
lowed, on corrected time, by George Fisher’s double-ender Baben and 
John Foy’s ketch Blue Jacket. Again, in the “Forty-five” auxiliary race 
from San Pedro to Avalon, on June 4th, Avatar beat the fleet to Dakin 
Cove by a huge margin. But corrected time honors went to Arthur Wester- 
mark’s scarlet-hued yawl Seminole, with Baben again second and Douglas 
Radford’s new ketch Lavengro third. 


Gulf Gossip 
By ELIZABETH MILLER 


CTION in the Star Fleet is fast and furious these days with close 
races to prove it. The fight of the Tempe III to retire the Benedict 
Trophy, which Jahncke has been racing for over a period of about nine 
years, was finally successful. The cup was given by Philip Benedict and 
was to become the property of the skipper winning it three times inva 
yearly five-race series. Gilbert Gray, the Olympic champion, had two 
legs on the trophy, as did Dave Wuescher. The season opened this year 
with Jahncke as the only dangerous contender, neither Gray nor Wuescher 
taking part, and with Morris Newman, the 1937 winner, the only other 
active contestant. 

The battle, however, came from Bob Rice, with the Yankee, which 
really gave Tempe a run for her money. Rice won the first race with Tempe 
on his heels; dropped back to seventh place in the second race, which 
Tempe won; then won the third race, with Tempe second. Jahncke won 
the third race with Robert Newman and Tommy Kemp right behind him, 
and Rice fourth. But in the last race Ashton Majeau’s Rex finished first, 
Hartwig Moss in Sans Peur second, Rice’s Yankee third, Kemp’s Rebel 
fourth, and Tempe fifth. The Yankee was protested by Chuckle for a start- 
ing line foul in the first race, which hurt Newman’s score, for Tommy 
Kemp stood a close third throughout. 


+ + + 


The Tchefuncta River race, across Lake Pontchartrain, was a great suc- 
cess and the Southern Yacht Club fleet participated in all classes. The 
schooner class was won by Bobby Hughes in the Dolphin. Jack Kina- 
brew’s 21-foot Quakeress, on corrected time beat the Sorceress, sailed by 
Bill Hardy, who finished first in his class on both crossings. Stewart 
Maunsell’s Siren II took honors in the cutter class; George Lehleitner’s 
Gulf One-Design Windflower; Tommy Kemp’s Rebel, in the Star Class; 
Louis Rand’s Class B schooner Dorothy M.; Walter Sauer’s auxiliary sloop 
Edith; Bugs Avegno’s gaff-rigged 21-footer Robinhood; and P. R. Wheeler’s 
knockabout Willy Nilly. 


+ + + 


Free Sheet. . . . The Gulf One-Designs are buying light sails. This 
should add interest, as they are slightly under-rigged. Two additions in 
this class will soon arrive, new boats owned by Louis Schadowsky 
and Doug Drennan. . . . Bud Jahncke has bought the old Stella, which 
means another star on the lake. . . . S.Y.C. and Biloxi tied for first at the 
Pass Christian Interclub series while runner-up honors went to the Mobile 
Yacht Club. . . . The Stars lost out in the crew race for, after a hard 


work-out, it was declared ‘‘no race’’ because of a starting mix-up. . . . On. 


the strength of at last capturing his expert standing in the Fish Class, 
Herbert Van Horn bought Malcomb Tullis’ Weejammer and is now in the 
Star Class. . . . Stanton Jahncke won the Star Class Invitation Race in 
Tempe. . . . The Junior Regatta worked hard in a dead-calm but only 
three boats out of sixty finished in the time limit. 
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TUF-FLEX 


RESISTS POUNDING SEAS 





Me CPs 


\ 
@ GLASS—sparkling and crystal-clear—has contributed its 
ornamental beauty and remarkable utility to countless thousands 
of watercraft. And now a new glass—Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate 
Glass—is rendering a new service aboard ship. For Tuf-Flex 
has the same brilliant appearance and clarity of vision of plate 
glass PLUS many times the strength. 

In portlights, windscreens and deckhouse windows Tuf-Flex 
offers exceptional resistance to physical shocks* and the assaults 
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of the sea. And because it is many times STRONGER than ordi- 
nary glass, itcan be used substantially thinner to effect an impor- 
tant savings of 30% to 50% in weight. An interesting booklet 
on Tuf-Flex Tempered Plate Glass will be mailed upon request. 
It points the way to greater safety and greater comfort afloat. 


Libbey*Owens:Ford 
Glass Company, Toledo. 


* While Tuf-Flex is not unbreakable, its tempering process 
limits its susceptibility to breakage. Chipping or puncturing 
exposed edges or surfaces causes the glass to disintegrate 
into small crystals which have a tendency to fly apari. 
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LIBBEY-OWENS-FORD GLASS COMPANY 








On tip of Long Island surrounded by ocean breezes 


flontauk M#anor 


MONTAUK BEACH, LONG ISLAND 





An outstanding resort hotel offering all the attractions of 


an exclusive seaside country estate. Wonderful fishing, 18-' 
hole golf course, outdoor and indoor tennis courts, surf 
club, ocean and pool bathing, riding stables. Excellent 
cuisine. Relief from hay fever. Restricted clientele. At- 
tractive seasonal rates. Open June to September. 


WILLIAM M. GALE 
Manager 








The MATHIS 61-FOOT 
DIESEL CRUISER 














Modern 
Seaworthy 
Fast 


PLUS — Homelike Accommodations 


MATHIS YACHT BUILDING COMPANY 
Camden, New Jersey 
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Sailing Made Easy 


TOLD IN PICTURES 
by 


Rurvus G. SMITH 


b 


HE author has had almost 20 years’ experience 
4 sailing everything from Frostbite Dinghies to 
Ocean Racing Yachts. His sailing, racing and cruis- 
ing has taken him up and down the Atlantic Coast, 
from Newfoundland to Bermuda and the West 
Indies; along the Gulf Coast, from Cuba to Texas; 
and on the broad Pacific and the Great Lakes. 








Much of his knowledge of sailing has been gained 
in the school of experience but he has also had the 
benefit of sailing and racing with some of the best 
known skippers in the country, men such as Robert 
N. Bavier, Arthur Knapp, and many others. 


He has also taught sailing to young and old alike 
and it is that experience which has shown him not 
only the value of pictures in teaching sailing, but 
also what kind of pictures are most helpful. 


The book takes the new yachtsman step by step 
right from the beginning, assuming that he has had 
no sailing experience. Terms and expressions are 
defined and identified pictorially, preparations for 
the first sail are made, and the moorings cast off. 
Then step by step the various points of sailing are 
described and pictured, the rules of the road are 
explained and the boat brought back to her mooring 
again. Farther along, the setting and handling of the 
spinnaker is described, and the care of the boat and 
its sails and the tying of useful knots is explained, — 
all in pictures. Page size is 774 by 1034 inches. 


Now Ready — Price $3.50 
Published by 


KENNEDY BROS. 


INCORPORATED 


Publishers of 


Yocbting 
205 EAST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


KENNEDY BROS., Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York fee ae 


Please send me postpaid, .... copies of “Sailing Made Easy, Told in 
Pictures” by Rufus G. Smith at $3.50 each. Enclosed is my check for 
Piaevevs in payment. 


a 
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Reef Points from Eastern Connecticut 
By WALTER ROWE 


HERIDAN and Bruce Fahnestock have taken their big three-master 

from the Connecticut River to Jacobson and Peterson’s yard for fina! 
overhauling before departing on another expedition next fall. The Director 
IT has been anchored off Ely’s Ferry, about seven miles up from the Sound, 
ever since her eventful trip from Gloucester two months ago. 


+ + + 


The Thames Yacht Club, New London, had a successful if slightly 
weather-beaten opening on Memorial Day. Chairman Thornton N. M. 
Lathrop, of the race committee, finally called off the racing after one event 
and the Harpoons, Whales, Snipes, Comets and Handicap classes were in 
unanimous agreement with the committee — an unusual circumstance in 
yachting annals. After three week-ends of racing, Gerald Brouwer was 
leading the Harpoons with his Tern and William Murray, Jr., was tops in 
the Whales. Ralph Lacey had first position in the big handicap class in 
Blue Goon and Stanley Secora led in the combined class for Snipes and 
Comets in his Toppy. 

+ + + 


A new stock cruiser will be manufactured by the new Whitney Yacht 
Corp. which has just been formed in New London with Bob Townsend as 
one of the officers and Dr. E. L. Douglass, Commodore of the Shennecos- 
sett Yacht Club at Eastern Point, as another. A small stock cabin sail 
boat is also being contemplated. 


+ + + 


Thirty Class X sailing dinghies raced in the Commodore George E. 
Roosevelt Dinghy Trophy qualifying series at Essex to establish a new 
record for one-design class dinghy racing. George (Scotty) Isdale, of 
Larchmont, led the twelve qualifiers with his Queen Mary, but only by a 
single point. The first five boats were only three points apart, proving again 
the evenness of. one-design competition. Bill Dodge was second and Sam 
Wetherill third. When it blew too hard for the little boats, the final series 
for the trophy had to be postponed till July 10th. The late date was neces- 
sary as practically all of the qualifiers are participating in the Bermuda 
Race. A special prize for the Yale Corinthian dink having the highest 
score in the qualifying series was won by Hugh Matheson, Jr., recently 
elected commodore of the Eli sailors. 


+ + + 


Off Soundings Cruise Notes. . . . Derring Harbor and the Shelter Island 
Y. C. provided an ideal spot to splice the main brace at the end of the two- 
day sail... . The little Warner-designed 20-footers bounced right 
through the Gut in the 30-mile blow without any trouble. The boats that 
came up from the western end of the Sound had some sail back with a 
35-mile fair wind. . . . Dick Hill sailed his new Coastwise Cruiser Lucky 
Star and Jack Parkinson sailed his Week-Ender Zaidee. Hill won handily 
both days. . . . The blue-hulled and tan-sailed Lascar II was, I think, 
the best looking yacht in the cruise. . . . Bill Gould’s old Mower schooner 
went fast in the light stuff and was third boat in the whole fleet on the run 
to Duck Island. . . . The Lighthouse Bureau buoy tender had Bartlett’s 
bell alongside and aboard when the fleet came along. In the haze it was 
difficult to see what was going on and, before many of the boats realized it, 
they had gone inside the bell which was obscured by the big tender. They 
had a long battle against the tide to get back around in the light airs. . . . 
Frank Bissel’s Dorothy Q and Stan Bradford’s Estrella put on a luffing 
match near the finish line off Shelter Island that would have done a dinghy 
regatta proud. It was blowing thirty and these two, having no regard for 
the lives or the limbs of their crews, smacked upinto the wind and then bore 
’way off in the most approved manner. Estrella just nosed out Dorothy Q 
but lost on corrected time. . . . Louis Brooks’ new boat Blue Jay gave a 
fine account of herself for her first sail. Warner Buxton’s Aries was fourth 
for the cruise in a class of 33 boats — and small wonder with Irving John- 
son and Sterling Hayden on board from Yankee. . . . Blunt White’s 40- 
year-old Diane won the prize for boats built before 1932. The old Nebula, 
owned by Ed Sturges, is an older boat but was content to come into Duck 
Island with the skipper and entire crew dressed completely in the yachting 
manner of the Gay Nineties. . 


+ + + 


Young Everett Dickinson, III, will sail his father’s Padick this year at 
Fishers Island. If Everett does as well as he did with the Bulls Eye in 
previous summers, some of the. older skippers may be surprised. . . - 
Some of the finest moving pictures of the sea and ships ever taken were 
photographed by Ted Zacher on the globe circling trip of the Yankee and 
are now being shown by Irving Johnson on his lecture circuit. They are 
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in color and done in the manner that won high honors for Ted in amateur 
cinematography in past years. . . . Essex plans a busy dinghy racing 
week-end over the Fourth of July with a race to the Peace House, at Say- 
brook, luncheon and beer, and then return, anda special series for the ladies 
for the Women’s Trophy and the regular summer series regattas. . . . The 
Connecticut River has a complete new system of buoys and a much im- 
proved main channel, dredged to fifteen feet. The spoil banks arise where 
there used to be plenty of water, so the latest charts should be used. Ham- 
burg Cove is still one of the favorite anchorages and remains as unspoiled 
as ever. . . . Frank Huckins has moved the Fairform Flyers north from 
Jacksonville for the summer and will make his headquarters at Essex for 
the third year. . . . The Dauntless Club has dredged in front of its land- 
ing and has built a fine new float which was launched with full and proper 
ceremony by the entire membership. . . . Charles Goodwin’s Brenda will 


sail out of Noank again this summer and then make the Connecticut 


River her headquarters after Labor Day. . . . Spencer Goodwin, after 
years of sailing, will charter a power boat this season and sail in the racing 
at Fishers in the H-23’s. . . . Buell Heminway has moved the Tara over 
from Madison to Essex and bought a Class X dinghy as a tender and for 
the young Heminways to race. . . . The Gulf Oil Company is codperating 
in keeping the Essex waterfront beautiful by installing the yacht filling 
tanks in an embankment at Parmelee’s Dock, and the Socony Vacuum 
Co. has not only removed the big sign from its tanks but has planted fifty 
maple trees around them. This is real codperation. . . . The Fenwick 
Yacht Club, Saybrook, gets under way with an intensive racing sched- 
ule the Fourth of July. Twenty of the Indian Class one-designs will be 
out. The champion of so many previous years, Leverett Davis, missed 
last summer as he was away in the Yankee but will be out again to see if a 
big schooner affects the tiller touch in racing a small boat... . 


Massachusetts Bay Flashes 
By ED EARLE 


ISS Nancy Leiter’s new, colorfully painted Venture made an impres- 
sive debut at Marblehead by ghosting through light airs for a long 
win over the International Eight-Metres in the first championship race 
under the burgee of the Corinthian Yacht Club. There was considerable 
interest in the initial race of the first “‘Eight’’ built in this section for eight 
years. Venture is from the board of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., Inc., C. Padgett 
Hodson, Associate. Lincoln Davis, Jr.’s,. Roulette IV, the last Roosevelt 
Bowl winner, also played the slants well to take the first race in the 30- 
Square-Metre-Class. 
+ + + 


A spectacular return to sail was staged by Stanley W. Ferguson, ex- 
commodore of the Central New England Regatta Association and father of 
Clint Ferguson, outboard ace. Commodore Ferguson had not touched a 
tiller in a sailing race since he used to own the Class I 18-footer Reina, back 
in 1913. At the tiller of his new Adams Interclub Trim Three, Commodore 
Ferguson sailed a clever race up the wind and kept every stitch standing 
while his opponents reduced canvas in a squall, to win handily at the Savin 
Hill Yacht Club Regatta. The Savin Hill Regatta brought out a fleet of 131 
boats which would indicate that contestants in Sunday Boston Bay races 
will be around the 200 mark before the season reaches Marblehead Race 
Week next month. 

+ + + 


Walter J. McInnis, of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., has been elected com- 
modore of the Central New England Regatta Association. This organiza- 
tion sponsors the Boston Motor Boat Regatta slated for the Charles River 
Basin, August 6th and 7th. In the number of entries and spectators, this is 
regarded as the largest motor boat regatta held in the United States. Last 
season there were 288 starting boats and 200,000 spectators. The Central 
New England Regatta Association supervises all sanctioned regattas held 
in this district. 

+ + + 


Richard Curtis scored a fine win with his Sound schooner Rival in the 
Opening Boston Yacht Club ocean race. The 90-mile course was a long 
battle out in the Bay through fog and light airs. 


+ + + 


Commodore Chandler Hovey of the Eastern Yacht Club has appointed 
Dr. Seth M. Milliken fleet surgeon, and Morgan H. Harris, fleet captain. 
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Wrecked Yacht 





YACHT INSURANCE FULFILLS 
YOUR THREEFOLD NEED 


PRESERVES effectively the substantial property investment— 


PROTECTS against possible lawsuits involving injury or damage 
(by addition of Protection and Indemnity Insurance) — 


PROVIDES the extra feature of an inspection and survey service 
which frequently detects easily-corrected faults, a wholly desirable 
precaution in the interests of owner, family, guests and crew. 


Consult your own agent or broker 
for policies in 


MIARINE OFFICE 


OF 


AMERICA 


116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO «+ SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA - BOSTON - DALLAS - DECATUR - DETROIT - HARTFORD - HOUSTON 
INDIANAPOLIS - LOS ANGELES - PHILADELPHIA - STOCKTON - SYRACUSE 
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Power your boat with a Briggs & Stratton 
4-cycle air-cooled inboard — ¥2 to 5 H.P. It 
will throttle down to a slow trolling speed and 
run mile after mile without trouble. No fuss- 
ing with a stalling, sputtering motor. No chok- 
ing at slow speed, or when quickly acceler- 
ated to full speed. 


Whatever the weather, this sturdy little motor 
starts like a flash and produces the smoothest, 
most economical, trouble-free power you've 
ever had the good fortune to know — either 
at minimum or maximum speed. No oil and 
gas to mix — no batteries to install — no 
pump or water lines to clog. Get complete 
details from your dealer or boat builder. 


BRIGGS & STRATTON CORP. 
Dept. Y-78, Milwaukee, Wis., U.S.A. 
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Here is the 1938 RI ka 38’ single cabin, forward cockpit 
deckhouse cruiser which sleeps six, one of nine new models 





THE HULL IS THE THING! 


Did you ever start a cruise on a fair day, and late in the afternoon hear 
a low rumble, the forerunner of a bad squall? A lightly built cruiser 
under such circumstance is on a bad spot, but a Baltzer-Jonesport hull 
begins to live as the storm grows in intensity. It’s built for a tumbling 
sea, will take you anywhere in safety and will stay out when practi- 
cally all other boats are forced to run for cover. 


THE HULL IS THE THING! 


Nine new models 26’ to 42’ 
Fifty years’ boatbuilding experience built into every hull 
Write for The Jonesport Story and our 1938 Catalog 


BALTZER-JONESPORT BOAT CO., Ine. 
MEDFORD, MASS. 
Boat Builders Since 1885 


AUTHORIZED DEALERS 


John L. Hammer Geo. K. Cheatham 


Bay Shore, Long Island In Florida 6330 E. Jefferson Ave. 
New York Pier 4, Detroit, Michigan 
H. I. Reynolds City Yacht Basin Fred Glahn 
New Haven, Conn. Miami Liverpool, N 
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Sandy Bay Day has been announced by the Sandy Bay Yacht Club for 
Friday, August 26th, off Rockport. Invitations to participate have been 
sent to the Eastern Point Y. C., Annisquam Y. C., American Y. C., New- 
buryport, and the Conomo Point Association, Essex. The season for the 
Sandy Bay Club began on June 25th, and continues through September 
5th, in two series of ten races each. The fleet this year has added a class of 
Annisquam “‘T’s’’ but there will be no Triangles. 


eo See 


Eldredge-McInnis, Inc., report the sale of the Elco cruiser Mildred M. 
Mildew, formerly owned by Cornelius Crane, of Chicago and Ipswich, to 
F. H. Smith, of Boston. Her home port will be Hingham. Through the 
same office, the 62-foot motor cruiser Jda S has been sold from L. J. Green, 
of Portsmouth, N. H., to the Cuttyhunk Transportation Service of New 
Bedford. The heavy auxiliary ketch Marmion, owned by Frank Darlington, 
of Hyannis, has had a new rig designed and installed to replace her original 
wishbone ketch rig. The new rig shows a staysail schooner with double 
headsails and a main staysail with a Marconi main. Another alteration job 
through this office is a new rig for George Kelly’s ketch Yram, of Boston. 
This boat originally had a gaff rig and was altered to a modern Marconi 
ketch rig with double headsails. After a thorough tryout with the new rig, 
Kelly reports great improvement in handling and speed as well as appear- 
ance. The twin screw express cruiser Senga (ex-Renba) owned by C. A. 
Tilt, of Chicago, has been undergoing extensive alterations at the Quincy 
Dry Dock and Yacht Corp., Quincy, to the plans and under the supervision 
of Eldredge-McInnis, Inc. Senga will have a new color scheme, with a hull 
of gloss black, trunk sides of silver gray and trunk tops of azure blue. 


+ + + 


Several interesting names have been suggested for the recently arrived 
Becker-designed 30-Square-Metre for the Beverly Yacht Club syndicate. 
There should be much racing in Buzzards Bay with a long stay away from 
Marblehead for the local boats trying for places on the United States team. 
The Beverly Yacht Club dates for the selection trials have been set for 
August 15th-19th; International Challenge Cup, August 20th; President 
Roosevelt Bowl, August 29th-31st. 


+ + + 


The first week in June saw the launching of the handsome 50-foot power 
cruiser Gosling III for Geoffrey G. Whitney, of Boston, at Reid’s Yard, 
Winthrop. She was designed by John G. Alden and Woods Hole will be her 
home port. Gosling performed impressively on her trial trip with her pair of 


Chrysler Majestic motors. 
es ime 


The 30-Square-Metre Oriole has been sold from Frank J. Mather, 3d, to 
Benjamin English, of Lynn, through the office of E. Arthur Shuman, Jr., 
Inc. She was built at Lawley’s in 1930 from the plans of L. Francis Her- 
reshoff and was originally sailed by Miss Elizabeth Hovey. The 30-foot 
Betty III has been bought by Kimball R. Garland, of Boston. 


2 ea, a 


Robert B. M. Barton, of Salem, took delivery of Sally II, his new Alden- 
designed 42-foot yawl, early in June, and sailed her from Fairhaven to 
Marblehead, where she is now moored off the Eastern Yacht Club. Sally I 
is one of the Alden Off Soundings Cruisers, ten of which will have been 
finished by July 1st. 


+ + + 


Graves’ Yard, Marblehead, has been busy completing the Alden- 
designed Coastwise Cruisers, three more of which have been ordered for 
midsummer delivery. The following owners are slated to take delivery by 
July 10th; R. O. H. Hill, Larchmont; Irvin G. Ammen, Hopedale; Ed- 
ward F. Flash, New York; John K. Murphy, Branford, Conn.; Harold M. 
Scott, Rye, N. Y.; Harold C. McNulty, Norwalk, Conn.; Jack Aron, New 
York; A. Clarke Bedford, New York; and Raymond F. Baker, Pelham, 
N. Y. 


+ + + 


Graves was busy putting on the finishing touches to George McQuest- 
en’s new 45-foot cutter Avenir, from Alden’s board. Avenir will undoubt- 
edly be seen during the summer in competition off Marblehead and on the 


Eastern Y. C. Cruise. 
+ + + 


A dozen boats were on hand for the Spring Rendezvous of the Boston 
Chapter of the Cruising Club of America, at Smith’s Cove, Gloucester. 
Bad weather held several others back, but it was a fine showing. 

The fourth annual Mystery Cruise of the Charles River Y. C. will be 
run on Sunday, July 24th. Entries are expected from a large number of 
Massachusetts Bay motor boat skippers. General arrangements are iD 
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charge of Edward Bockli, assisted by Rear Commodore W. M. Downes and 
Charles Winn, of the Charles River Y. C. Lieutenant Elliot R. Sharp, 
U.S. N. R., is in charge of the short wave radio hook-up which will link 
together the judges’ boats scattered over the Bay. 


News from Maine 
By ELIZABETH COOPER 


HE rules governing the power cruiser race of the Portland Yacht Club, 

on July 16th, have been worked out by the committee in charge. There 
are nine control points for the course of about 70 nautical miles. 

The captains of competing boats will be required to turn in to the race 
committee before the race, their previously selected starting time and their 
predicted time for passing each control point. The scheduled finishing time 
is 5.30 p.m. Each yacht will carry an official observer who will take custody 
of all timepieces before the start. At the finish, the observer will hand to 
the committee boat his log, showing the arrival time at each control point 
and the elapsed time between adjoining control points. This will be com- 
pared with the predicted log, the yacht having the least total variation 
will be the winner. 

The Governor Gardiner Trophy, a perpetual trophy, is the first prize, 
and there are also prizes for the boats taking second and third places. 
The race committee consists of Olcott S. Payson, chairman, Walter DeC. 
Moore, Jr., secretary, Herman Burgi, Jr., and Herbert Payson, Jr. 


+ + + 


Goudy & Stevens, East Boothbay, are making extensive repairs on the 
cutter Verenger II. She has been bought by Carlyle V. Watson who for- 
merly owned the Alden schooner Lorraine. Besides a complete refitting, a 
hot and cold water system and a bathroom are being installed. A Superior 
Diesel engine is being put in. She will be ready to go to the Sound about 
the first of July. 

John Blakemore’s yawl Ishtar, and Peter Jeness’s schooner Marsala 
have also been overhauled at the same yard. 


+ + + 


Archibald Main, vice-president of the Bath Iron Works, sailed in the 
Queen Mary on June 8th, for the meeting of the Institute of Naval Archi- 
tects, in London. From there he will go to Glasgow for the meeting of the 
Society of Shipbuilders and Engineers. 


+ + + 


H. Bellas Hess has just taken his new Hand-designed motor-sailer Seer 
from Hodgdon Bros., East Boothbay. She is 75 feet over all with an 18- 
foot beam, and is equipped with a pulpit for swordfishing. There is a 
double cabin with shower aft, a deckhouse with special racks for rods, a 
large main cabin with a fireplace, a folding table that will seat seven, and a 
bathroom with a shower. Forward are the galley and the forecastle with 
three berths and shower. She has a hot and cold water system throughout, 
and carries 700 gallons in her water tanks. Mr. Hess is going swordfishing 


in northern waters this summer, and will cruise through the Bahamas next 
winter. 
+ + + 


Hodgdon Bros. have sold five 20-foot sloops of their own design which 
will race at Christmas Cove. These are almost identical in size and sail 
area to the Hendel Boothbay One-Design boats and should give these fast 
little sailers some competition this season. 


+ + + 


A. D. Chesterton, of Marblehead, has entered his 33-foot cutter Bounty 
for the Monhegan Race of the Portland Yacht Club. Albert T. Gould 
hopes to enter his schooner Segochet if he gets back in time from the Inter- 
national Fishermen’s Race. He has accepted an invitation from Captain 
Ben Pine to sail in the Gertrude Thebaud. 


+ + + 


Sponsors of the Rockport, Me., carnival regatta speak of it as the largest 
event of Maine’s summer season when, on August 8rd to 6th, yacht clubs 
of the vicinity will make it the objective of their cruises and when sailing 
taces will be run. Ashore, large exhibits of the Department of Inland Fish 
and Game, Sea and Shore Fisheries, Maine Development Commission, and 
the Agricultural Department are being arranged, while a display of striking 
Interest to yachtsmen will be a 20-foot relief map of the entire coast of 
Maine. The map will show every island, river, and harbor, and will be 
marked by the 109 lighthouses or other illuminated aids to navigation that 
dot the coast. These aids will all be electrically lighted according to the 
characteristics of the originals. 
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BLUDWORTH SEAGOING RADIO RECEIVER 
MA-3 AND THE DIRECTION FINDER PROVIDE 
THE “NAVIGATOR’S PARADISE" 


Above is shown such an installa- The MA-3 Radio is especially 
designed to meet nautical require- 
ments. With it your ship has the 
complete resources of the air — as 
follows: 
113 Kc. — Arlington time 
signals. 
138- 375 Kc. — Aeronautical ex- 
isting weather 
times. “‘ Fixes’’ are thus assured — reports. 
540- 1720 Kc. — Broadcasts. 
2340- 7400 Kc. — Lighthouse Bu- 
reau, Hydro- 
graphic and 
Coast Guard 
weather. 
7100-23000 Kc. — Short wave. 


Send us brief description of your vessel to secure complete recommendations 
as to which Bludworth model suits your requirements, 


BLUDWORTH, INC., 79 Fifth Avenue, New York 


BIUOWORT DIRECTION 


‘FINDER: 


tion aboard Edlu II. The Direction 
Finder (new Commodore Model) 
furnishes lines of bearing from 


lighthouses and lightships at all 


in spite of fog or poor visibility. 
You’ll save miles and miles, and 
you'll keep off the rocks with 
Bludworth instruments. 
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Disc nN and construction 


of cruising yachts 
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YACHTING 
Florida Trade Winds 


By VIVYAN HALL 


HE hurricane season is officially with us on June 15th, with the U. §. 

Weather Bureau opening its West Indies inter-island storm reporting 
system and the Coast Guard banning all leave for officers. These two 
government departments stand by like a fire station until November 15th, 
when all danger has passed. Within the last year there has been vast im- 
provement in the means for discovering these tropical disturbances in 
the beginning and determining their movements. Usually formed just off 
the northeast tip of South America, and usually traveling in a northwesterly 
direction, they curve to the right as they progress. The Weather Bureau, 
which collects and checks reports from outlying points, broadcasts frequent 
“advisories” of the storm’s position and probable course and intensity. 
As the speed of travel is around ten knots, considerable advance warning 
can be given under this new system. 


+ + + 


The fishing season is also with us. Eight well loaded power cruisers of the 
Rod and Reel Club left Miami on May 26th for the 50-mile stretch to 
Bimini. Assembled in the squadron were Commodore Bruce MacIntosh’s 
Brownie, Vice Commodore Emil Buhler’s Charm, Wilbert Harborn’s Elta, 
Richard Hunt’s Jolly Rover, M. B. Newman’s Cora Ann, Henry Pohl’s 
Gray Diesel, Julio Sanchez’ Willow D. and the starboard launch from 
William B. Leeds’ Moana. These were joined at Bimini by Gilbert Easton’s 
Gee Jay II, Dr. Parke Smith’s Vairene, Louis Marron’s Eugenie III, and 
Robert McAllister’s Amerada. Four strenuous days of fishing followed and, 
when the final figures were in, Julio Sanchez was credited with a 601-pound 
tuna, John Boyd Cabot with a tuna weighing 440 pounds, and Don Mc- 
Carthy a 400-pounder. Russell Pancoast took the bonefish honors with 
eight in one afternoon. This Bimini cruise is to be an annual event. 

Meanwhile, at Cat Cay (just south of Bimini) and at Walker Cay 
(90 miles north), the tuna have been running in fine shape. On the west 
coast of Florida several tarpon tournaments are in process. And the new 
world’s record for tarpon was recently made when Harry Sedgewick, of 
Toronto, landed a 247-pounder on the Panuco River, near Tampico, 
Mexico. 

Additional angling facilities are coming for St. Augustine with the 
construction of a $65,000 fishing pier which will extend over 1300 feet out 
into the ocean. An ocean fishing pier is also part of the waterfront develop- 
ment at Hollywood where they are planning a yacht basin with 300,000 
square foot anchorage area, with 7 feet depth, and a 1000-foot mooring 
pier. 

+ + + 


Moana, which was built at Sédra Verfvets Aktieb, Stockholm, is now at 
Merrill-Stevens, Miami, having some major renovations done, including 
new insides and a swimming tank. The Leeds boat was converted from a 
freighter. On the other hand, the well-known southern yacht Rellimpa has 
now gone commercial. A. P. Miller’s 127-foot Diesel powered boat, which 
started out in 1924 as the Aras and was successively named Seyon, Atalanta, 
Pamona and Maviar, has been bought by the American Fruit and Steam- 
ship Co., of Tampa, for the banana trade. 


+ + + 


Francis Bidwell, Al Gandy, and Bob Bullard, all from Tampa Bay, 
recently sailed the Bidwell 39-foot ketch Northern Light to New York for 
delivery to a northern purchaser. Paul Prigg, Miami boatbuilder, has just 
returned from delivering a new 22-footer to Henry Sears, Greenwich, to be 
used as a tender for Mr. Sears’ auxiliary cutter Actaea. 


+ + + 


There has suddenly developed a vogue for Abaco dinghies. Two recent 
purchasers are Captain L. DeForest Downer, of Coconut Grove and 
Barnegat Bay, N. J., and Vice Commodore W. A. Lawrence, of the Biscayne 
Bay Yacht Club. Dinghy sailors of the club are pleased to hear that their 
fellow member Hugh Matheson, Jr., has been named commodore of the 
Yale Corinthian Yacht Club. He won the St. Petersburg-Havana race in 
1937 with the 30-foot cutter Babe. 


+ + + 


The oldest yacht club in the state is the Florida Yacht Club at Jackson- 
ville which dates back to 1879. Newly elected officers are: Kenneth A. 
Merrill, commodore; Dr. William J. Knauer, vice commodore; G. R. Ros- 
borough, rear commodore; Albion W. Knight, secretary ; and Don M. 
Barnett, treasurer. The newest yacht club in Florida is at Vero Beach, o2 
the inside route between Fort Pierce and Eau Gallie. Officers for 1938 are: 
P. LeB. Gardner, commodore; P. Goodrich, vice commodore; W. E 
Sexton, rear commodore; and E. G. Thatcher, secretary and treasurer. 
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PLYWOOD 
BOAT 


DESIGNS 
for 


ANY BUILDER 





Over 200 boats built or 
building using my latest de- 
signs and construction methods 





SUITABLE FOR ALL TYPES OF 
SMALL SAIL AND POWER 
CRAFT 





Broad and extensive experience 
in use of 


PLYWOOD for BOATS 





CHARLES G. MACGREGOR 
NAVAL ARCHITECT 
ASSOCIATED WITH FRANK C. PAINE 
185 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
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Announcement 


We wish to express our ap- 
preciation for the manner in 
which our Sawtelle Position 
Plotter is being received by 
Yachtsmen. This concern is 
continually experimenting with 
navigation instruments on a 40 
foot motor sailer with an eye to 
simplifying practical navigation 
for the small boat owner. 

This corporation was formed 
with navigation service for the 
Yachtsman as its goal. 


Chief Purposes — 


1. The development and mar- 
keting of articles to aid in 
the navigation of small boats 


2. The operation of a well 
equipped training boat for 
Yachtsmen — especially for 
those wishing to brush up on 
nautical astronomy 


3. The simple adjusting of 
small boat compasses 


Maine Engineering 
& Navigation, Inc. 


Egerton B. Sawtelle, President 


178 MIDDLE STREET 
. PORTLAND, MAINE 

















‘Roland von Bremen” off Herreshoff’s, with ‘Ranger’ in the background 


Narragansett Bay Gossip 
By JEFF DAVIS 


XCEPT for some of the one-design classes at clubs where they’ ve sailed 

Wednesday and Saturday series for so many years that it would be 

almost improper for them to change their schedules, the season schedule for 
the Bay is pretty well lined up. 

At the Edgewood Y. C., the juniors began a series of tuning up races in 
the Beetle, Snipe and Skiff classes May 30th, and their “Twilight League”’ 
racing, every Tuesday and Thursday evenings, June 28th. This evening 
race stuff gives a chance for the boats to enter the Saturday and Sunday 
club regattas without interfering with their private nautical battles. 

On July 4th the new class of Marlin knockabouts will begin to sail a 
regular series of Saturday races. The plan is to have instruction sails every 
Wednesday and informal races every Thursday and Sunday. 

The Narragansett Bay Beetle Catboat Association’s fleet at Barrington 
and Bristol Highlands is owned by a bunch of youngsters who like to go 
‘round to the yacht club regattas, so they do all their series racing around 
the mouth of the Warren River Friday afternoons, sailing two races each 
afternoon. It’s a strictly junior organization. As soon as a boy or girl 
reaches the mature age of 18, he, or she, is out. So they began to figure points 
and percentages with the race of June 24th and will race the next nine 
Fridays. Then the girl skippers will sail twice or thrice for the girl cham- 
pionship. 

Although dates haven’t been decided, the skippers of the Herreshoff 
Bullseyes at the Bristol Y. C. have always sailed Wednesday and Saturday 
series races, and probably will do so this year. The skippers decide for 
themselves when they get home from school about July 1st. The same 
applies to the Pilot and Triangle classes at Conanicut, Herreshoff ‘‘S” 
boats, 15-footers and Nimblets, at the Ida Lewis Y. C., the sailing dories at 
the Newport Y. C., and the Candy Class at the Coles River Club, at 
Touisset, the Fall River Y. C., at Tiverton, and the Herreshoff ‘‘ 15s” and 
Alden “‘O” classes at the Watch Hill Y. C., on Little Narragansett Bay. 
The Westerly Y. C. has a class of the Schock-designed V-bottom dinghies 
and a few of the Alden “‘O”’ boats. 

The Narragansett Bay Star Fleet’s schedule calls for three separate 
series, two team matches with the Marlins at the Warwick Country Club, 
and entry as a class in all club regattas from July 30th to August 28th. 
The first series dates are June 25th and 26th and July 2nd, 3rd and 4th; 
elimination series to pick challengers for the Atlantic Coast championship, 
July 9th—-10th, 16th—-17th, 23rd—24th, and Commodore Gidley seriesSeptem- 
ber 3rd, 4th and 5th. The entire fourteen races will constitute the Bay 
championship series and, to qualify for championship standing, a boat 
must start in at least ten of them. August 7th and 14th are the dates of the 
team races with the Warwick Country Club Marlins. 


+ + + 


The annual overnight race from the Edgewood Y. C. starts at eight 
o’clock Sunday night, July 3rd. It is a handicap affair and entries are not 
accepted from boats smaller than Class C for the course is never less, and 
often more, than 30 miles. It’s more of a picnic than a race and this time, 
the results will not count for the Bay championship. 
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THE ROVING 
REPORTER 
COMES NORTH 


HE new Marine White gasoline 

which Gulf is now selling, has gone 
"way past the experimental stage. 
In Florida, this last season, it was the 
fastest selling fuel on the waterfront. 
As we came North, the Gulf docks 
had most of the business. 

Yachts and fishing boats have 
tested this special “White” gasoline 
for two years now and report com- 
plete success. It’s guaranteed gum- 
free and won’t clog your fuek line or 
foul your copper gas tank. 


\ yy 





Marine’ White’s popularity came 
North-with the Florida pleasure fleet. 
The increased demand for this new 
gasoline created a shortage early this 
spring. But this, you'll be glad to 
know, has now been largely corrected 
by appointing many new dealers. A 
booklet listing Gulf Marine Stations 
handling this special boat fuel may 
be obtained from the Gulf Oil Corp., 
Marine Sales Dept., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City, or from any Gulf 
Marine Dealer. 





For the diesel yacht owner, par- 
ticularly for high speed diesels, Gulf 
has the famous Solar fuel, preferred 
for. its uniform high quality and 
purity by the Gloucester and similar 
large fishing fleets. Gulf Solar fuel is 
available at service boats, barges and 
many docks. One of the former, the 
all-steel ‘‘ Narragansett Gulf” is now 
covering Long Island Sound from 
City Island to Stamford and Oyster 
Bay, carrying diesel fuel, gasoline, 
water, ice, etc. The “‘ Narragansett 
Gulf”? may be summoned by tele- 
phoning Captain Eaton or Captain 
Cross at Mamaroneck 1334. 














Advertisement 
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No binocular that 
offers less in image 
brightness, sharpness 
and clarity, width of field, 
rugged construction and all- 
around usability, can fairly be called “just as good” as the 
Bausch & Lomb Binocular. And seasoned users—big game 
hunters, Army and Navy officers, Clipper Ship pilots—will tell 
you that no other binocular equals the Bausch & Lomb. Only 
the best is worthy of your use. Write for free 40-page catalog. 
Bausch & Lomb, 731 Lomb Park, Rochester, N.Y. Above, 
7 power, 35 mm Binocular, $86 















When you see an unusually lovely yacht glide up to 
a smart club landing or moored in front of a beau- 
tiful waterfront estate, chances are it’s a Con- 
solidated. Consolidated has been the headquarters 


of discriminating yachtsmen for nearly half a 


century. Consolidated Play Boats, Cruisers, Com- 


muters and palatial sea-going vessels up to 250 
feet, have an individuality that has never been 


successfully copied. 


Consolidated 39' and 42' Play Boats are déscribed and pic- 
tured in bulletins. Copies sent upon request. Write today. 


CONSOLIDATED 


AT MORRIS HEIGHTS 








NEW YORK CITY 





YACHTING 


The first regatta for all classes will be at the Rhode Island Y. C., July 
9th. Then the Ida Lewis Y. C. on July 16th, an Association regatta at 
either the Rhode Island Y. C. or the Warwick Country Club, July 28rd, 
according to which of the two clubs is the starting place of the annual 
Warwick Country Club Trophy long distance race; Newport Y. C., July 
30th, Conanicut Y. C., July 3lst, Coles River Y. C., August 6th, East 


Greenwich Y. C., August 13th, and Association Race Week, August 17th- 


19th, the first three days for sailing over the Barrington Y. C. courses, with 
starts and finishes off Bristol Highlands, and the fourth day for a predicted 
log race for power craft from the Rhode Island Y. C.; Edgewood Y. C., 
August 20th, Bristol Y. C., August 27th, Barrington Y. C., August 28th, a 
long distance race from the East Greenwich Y. C., September 3rd, Wick- 
ford Y. C., annual regatta, September 5th, and the annual long distance 
race from the Rhode Island Y. C., September 11th. 


+ + + 


For extras, there’s to be an intersectional championship series in the 
Bullseyes at the Bristol Y. C., July 12th-14th, open to junior crews 
from all yacht clubs having six or more of the Bullseyes in the club fleet; 
another junior series for the all ’round junior sail boat championship of the 
Bay; and, some time when the Barnstable Y. C. wants to have them do it, 
there’ll be a junior crew from the Beetle Catboat Association headed for 
Barnstable to try to get the championship away from the Barnstable 
youngsters who won it last year. 


+ + + 


The old sloop Gadfly, designed and built by N. G. Herreshoff for his own 
use in 1899 and, when owned and raced by Mary LeClair ten years ago, 
one of the fastest boats in Class B, has been sold to Fall River yachtsmen 
who are getting her in commission. 


+ + + 


Dinghy racing is all done, but we have almost boatless yacht clubs in 
some of the high schools, so the Cranston High School Y. C. invited crews 
from the East Providence High School, Classical High School, Hope High 
School, Country Day School, Moses Brown School, La Salle Academy and 
Central High School to sail in an interscholastic match in Snipes at the 
Edgewood Y. C., June 4th. They could muster only four boats, so they split 
into divisions, each crew sailing two races. At the end of the preliminaries, 
East Providence had 7; Classical, 6; Country Day, 4; and Central}*3 
points in the first division; and Moses Brown, 8; Cranston, La Salle and 
Hope, 4 each, in the second division. Hope won the sail-off for the tie for 
second place, and East Providence, Classical, Hope and Country Day 
finished in that order in the final race. 


+ + + 


The Narragansett Bay Y. A. has completed its organization with the 
Washington Park, Edgewood, Rhode Island, East Greenwich, Saunders- 
town, Wickford, Westerly, Conanicut, Coles River, Ida Lewis, Newport, 
Bristol and Barrington Yacht Clubs, the Narragansett Bay Power Squad- 
ron and the Narragansett Bay Fleet of the Star Class as member units. 
The following officers were elected: President, Jeff Davis (I can see the 
joke, too) ; vice president, Commodore Amory S. Skerry of the Barrington 
Y. C.; secretary-treasurer, William T. Bailey, secretary of the Rhode 
Island Y. C.; chairman of the power boat committee, Paul A. Merriman, of 
the Power Squadron; chairman of the sail boat committee, Royland C. 
Martin, of the Rhode Island Y. C., and to serve with the officers on the 
executive committee, William H. Oehrle, of the Newport Y. C. and Joseph 
P. Lawton, race committee chairman of the East Greenwich Y. C. Secre- 
tary of State Louis W. Cappelli was elected an honorary member. The 
association will take over the charter of the practically defunct but legally 
alive Narragansett Bay Racing Fleet. 


+ + + 


Both Herreshoff’s and Dyer’s Anchorage are shipping the small stuff 
they have been building to the owners. Herreshoff has shipped within the 
last ten days 16 of the 1214-foot water line Bullseyes by rail to Portland, 
Me., and had, at the time of writing, an International 14-foot sailing 
dinghy ready for shipment to Rochester. The first of the Seafarer Class 
of small auxiliary cruising sloops has been delivered to Verner Z. Reed, 
Jr., at Newport, and the second, for James Whittal, of Georgetown, Conn., 
should be ready for delivery by the time this gets into print. The Alden 
designed cutter Freedom, for a yachtsman whose name is withheld, was 
launched June 15th. 

Dyer has shipped one of the Marlin Knockabouts to a member of the 
Chicago Y. C., and another to a member of the Agamenticus Y. C. at 
York Harbor, Me.; also, a 12-foot Jollyboat to Rochester and a 12-foot 
sailing dory and a 14-foot wherry to a yachtsman at Milwaukee. Dyer has 
added another to his line, a 714-foot skiff that he is turning out at the rate 
of two a day. He is selling a lot of them for tenders for small yachts. 
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Casey 36’ Auxiliary 

















CASEY BOATS are very successful — they 
have built into them years and years of 
developments and improvements. 


We have three popular sizes in the small 
cruising auxiliaries — 31’, 34’, 36’. All 
have been tested, tried and proven to be 
fast, seaworthy and comfortable; with 
full cruising accommodations not only 
for week-ends but weeks and months 
at a time. 


Prices reasonable, Write for circulars 


We have one of the most up-to-date storage and 
servicing plants on the coast; ways can handle 
up to 500 tons. Have a crew of skilled workmen. 


Write for estimates 
CASEY BOAT BUILDING CO. 
Union Wharf Fairhaven, Mass. 


CASEY BOATS ARE RARELY OFFERED 
FOR SALE — THEY SELL THEMSELVES 











“ZEPHYR CLASS" 
Great South Bay, New York 
Designed by Francis Sweisguth 


Built by Central Shipyard 
Lawrence, New York 





Eight boats built in 1937, and more build- 
ing this year, all fitted with Larsen Special 
Racing Sails and most with extra set of our 
cruising sails for heavy weather racing. 


LOUIS J. LARSEN 


YACHT SAILMAKER 
50 Warren Street, to 120 Chambers Street 


New York 








Sail Loft a City Block Long 
Finest in America 














Comet Comments 


By MALCOLM LAMBORNE, JR. 


F EVER there has been a live wire bunch, it’s the Comet sailors from the 
Lake Delta Yacht Club of Rome, N. Y. In less than two years they have 
built up a fleet of twenty boats and are predicting thirty Comets before the 
season closes. It all began Christmas a year ago when a handful of en- 
thusiasts, Gilbert Wolfe, Enoch Sawyer and a few others, got together. By 
the opening of the season, fourteen Comets were on hand. 

A clubhouse was purchased and remodeled and new docks built. An 
electrically-driven marine railway, especially designed to haul Comets and 
to put them overboard from a steep bank, was installed. Already they 
have a membership of 160. 

oe 


Speaking of ambitious Comet owners recalls the story Henry Givins, 
fleet captain of English Bay Fleet at Vancouver, B. C., tells of an ama- 
teur builder who had to move numerous tons of coal and a coal bin to make 
room for his boat. Henry didn’t mention it, but she probably will be 
christened Coal Dust. 

Comets at Vancouver took part in interclub team racing for the first 
time when the Kitsilano Yacht Club defeated the Royal Vancouver Yacht 
Club, 141 to 111 points, over Memorial Day. 


+ + + 


Comet racing at the Stone Harbor Y. C. begins over the Fourth of 
July and seven events through the month will constitute the fleet’s elimi- 
nation series. The August series of five races will be followed by the Stone 
Harbor Regatta on the 27th and 28th. 


+ + + 


Those fleets in the East which opened their season over Memorial Day 
did it with a bang to the tune of some wet and windy going. Comets at the 
opening day of the Tred Avon Yacht Club, at Oxford, Md., slammed over 
the shortened course under reefed mainsails and no jibs. Mr. and Mrs. R. 
Hammond Gibson, of Easton, won the event. Washington sailors, racing 
under the same conditions in their annual regatta at Gunston Cove, were 
led home by Sassy Too, D. Verner Smythe. 


+ + + 


Out in Ohio the Lorain Yacht Club fleet staged its initial event of a 
twelve-race series to determine a champion for the National Regatta in a 
snorting southwester. Young Roger Doane, semi-finalist last year in Chi- 
cago for the Sears Bowl, sailed his Chip II out ahead. 


+ + + 


The Rocky River Fleet, Cleveland, has no dearth of talent on the distaff 
side. Fourteen-year-old Louise Davis, a capable little sailor, won the tra- 
ditional Golder Trophy which goes to the winner of the fleet’s opening 
event. Among topnotch crews are Mary Davis, Hilda Kilmer, Mrs. Wade 
Rapprich and Mrs. Armin Wagner. 


ne 


Activity in the Raritan Bay region hits a new high this month, what 
with a series of five races for the Lady Alice Trophy, a match race for a 
trophy donated by George Emmons, and elimination series in fleets from 
the Keyport, Richmond County, Princess Bay and the Raritan Yacht 
Clubs and the Red Bank Y. R. A. During July the Princess Bay skippers 
compete for the challenge cup donated by Harold Nichols and will continue 
the competition as long as the holder is challenged. 


+ + + 


Eliminations for the Riverton Y. C. Fleet, Riverton, N. J., began last 
month and will conclude with the fifth race on July 16th. Edwin K. Mer- 
rill, in his Comet Shufly, was instrumental in winning for Riverton the 
first leg of a series for the new Delaware River Challenge Trophy, sponsored 
by the Delaware River Y. R. A. Another of those blowy regattas on 
Memorial Day. 

+ + + 


It is expected that, again this year, Comets will be the largest class at the 
Interlake Regatta at Put-In-Bay, Ohio, on August 8th-10th. . . . Slade 
Dale, it has been rumored, is helping the boys at Bay Head, N. J., to form a 
fleet. Barnegat Bay seems to be going for Comets in a big way... . 
Gunnie Wallen is ring leader for a group at Solomons Island, Md., who are 
building five Comets. . . . With more in the offing, the Cedarhurst Yacht 
Club, Cedarhurst, L. I., has two Comets sailing on Great South Bay. . . . 
Wade Rapprich, regional vice president of Ohio and Michigan, has re- 
cently been elected head of the Rocky River Y. C.’s sailing division. 
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Album-size 
pictures with 


this miniature 





KODAK DUO SIX-20 


(SERIES mu) $5750 


HE famous miniature that 

makes album-size pictures 
has been made a finer miniature. 
There’s a new body shutter 
release that makes excellent 
pictures an easier matter; it op- 
erates more swiftly and surely, 
and minimizes camera move- 
ment. Also a new bracket for 
Kodak Pocket Range Finder. 
A single-finger bed release for 
easy closing. A die-cast metal 
body . . . genuine-leather cov- 
ered, satin-chrome trimmed. 
Lens is the brilliant Kodak Ana- 
stigmat f.3.5; shutter, a 1/500 
Compur-Rapid. And the price 
is still a thrifty $57.50. At your 
dealer’s . . . Eastman Kodak 
Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


ACTUAL SIZE (1% x 24%) 
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LUDERS MODERN YACHT TENDERS 


New, advanced design (patented) gives amazing dryness and 
seaworthiness at all speeds. No nose heaviness in rough 
water. Typical LUDERS smartness and beauty throughout. 


Standard 13 Foot Model. The last word in small tenders. Carries 
4 persons 20 m.p.h. or safe trolling at slow speed. Mahogany and 
cedar, bronze fastened. With 20 h.p. Gray engine. 


Sedan 16 Foot Model. An ideal tender for larger yachts. Remova- 
ble top. Machinery in stern increases roominese and stability. 
Carries six persons comfortably. Gray Four-22 engine gives 22 
m.p.h. 


Larger sizes, embodying this revolutionary design, suitable for sport 
fishing, and fast cruising. Particulars on request. 


LUDERS MARINE CONSTRUCTION CO. 
Designers and Builders 


STAMFORD, CONN. Phone Stamford 4—3137 





























IT ANSWERS THE QUESTION: 
“How many miles to the gallon will 


my Laat make at different Aneeds?” 
MILE: ONE TER Something that every power 


boat owner has wanted for 
ELECTRIC-INDICATING FLOW-METER 


years—shows on your instru- 


ment board number of gallons 
fuel consumed per hour at 
different R.P.Ms. Guaranteed 
accurate. Approved by Un- 
derwriter’s Laboratories. In- 
dicates electrically, no fire 
hazard—attached in ten min- 
”~, utes—will outlast your engine. 
\ Tells most economical cruising 
| speed and many other things. 
) Sent, charges prepaid upon 
/ receipt of price. Or send for 
/ literature. But hurry—boat- 
ing season is here! 








1 to 7 gals. hr. capacity 
3 to 12 gals. hr. $9.95 
Salt Water Unit $1.50 extra 


MILE-O-METER } 
CORPORATION \ 


Box 1200 
MICHIGAN CITY, IND. 
ERR A aR a RS AE 
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Taking Tuna Under the Skyscrapers 


(Continued from page 32) 


or more boats in the fleet. Leading 
500 pounds of rushing dynamite in 
among them is no child’s play. One 
good scheme is to back out, since it 
is much easier to follow the fish, 
and another is to keep the drag light 
and let the fish run until you are in 
the clear. The light drag should help 
to keep him on the surface. 

We lay there until three o’clock in 
the afternoon but there were no 
further signs of tuna, so we pulled 
up our anchor and moved over to 
the Shrewsbury Rocks, but without 
results. And so ended our day’s 
fishing. 

The water over the Shrewsbury 
Rocks is so shallow that hooked fish 
are constantly being cut off by the 
line fouling around the rocks. It was 
here, in 1936, that E. I. Low hooked 
a big fish which fouled the anchor 
cable of a commercial bluefishing 
smack. The crew of the smack, 
despite Mr. Low’s frantic protest, 
leaned over and hand-lined the tuna 
and then, after killing it, called Mr. 
Low over to present him with the 
catch, thinking they had done him a 
favor. Mr. Low, it is safe to say, 
thought otherwise. Here I might 
say that it pays any tuna fisherman 
to make the commercial men his 
friends as they are often in a posi- 
tion to give helpful information. 

This bluefishing fleet is one of the 
most picturesque on the Atlantic 
Coast. From the Virginia Capes 
these fishermen follow the bluefish 
north, going as far east as Fire 
Island during the summer months 
and operating off New York Har- 
bor through late August and Sep- 
tember, putting in only to take their 
catches to Fulton Market. 

The history of this fishing con- 
tains some of the most noteworthy 
achievements in the annals of salt 
water angling. It was back in 1915 
that Jacob Wertheim caught the 
first tuna taken off the New Jersey 
and Long Island coasts. The fish 
weighed 286 pounds and stood as 
the American record until Christian 
W. Feigenspan hung one in 1923 
that scaled 407 pounds. It took ten 
years, almost to the day, to beat 
this record, when Francis Low 
caught his 705-pounder. Other 
anglers who helped to pioneer this 
fishing were Zane Grey, Van Cam- 
pen Heilner, Fred Alexander and 
William Scheer. These men put in 
many days and spent much effort, 
using the crude tackle that was then 
the only kind available. In the late 
1920’s, Tom Gifford, guiding some 
of the Sea Bright anglers, caught a 
few fish that weighed up to 300 
pounds. The last three seasons, how- 
ever, have seen this fishing grow by 
leaps and bounds, and tuna have 
been caught by an increasing num- 
ber of anglers, guided by boat cap- 
tains who have become expert at the 
game. In 1934, the Francis Geers, 


senior and junior, took five fish be- 
tween them, weighing up to 230 
pounds. 

In 1935, the largest tuna taken. 
weighed 191 pounds and was caught 
trolling. In 1936, about 75 were 
caught by boats fishing out of Man- 
asquan and Freeport, a 396-pounder 
taking the Manasquan tuna trophy. 
This fish was killed by Ralph Poole, 
Jr., of Chicago, fishing with Ruther- 
furd. In 1937, a 539-pounder taken 
by Maurice Hoffman was high, out 
of about fifty fish caught. 

It is interesting to note that the 
two largest fish ever taken in the 
coastal waters of the United States 
by men and women were caught off 
New York Harbor: Low’s 705- 
pounder and Miss Margot Kinney’s 
499-pounder. 

Other good spots in this area 
where tuna have been raised and 
caught are the Cholera Banks, the 
Mudhole and at the wreck of the 
Mohawk. The fish are out there in 
good numbers from July 15th on, 
although they are not always in 
schools. Prior to that date they are 
farther offshore, swimming rapidly 
eastward to the herring grounds off 
Nova Scotia. They remain until 
late in September, when the hard 
northeasters blow in. But, until 
November, there is still a possibility 
of catching them. 

Just one more “don’t.” Unless 
you want to make yourself unpopu- 
lar with the tuna fishermen in the 
vicinity of Ambrose Light (and they 
may fire a shotgun at you if you do 
it), don’t ever try running through 
the chum slicks and breaking them. 
This is the-one unpardonable sin, 
and you can scarcely blame the 
fishermen, for, once the slick is 
broken, the tuna will not go through 
it. Many a boat captain on the 
Jersey coast is now on the black list 
for such an offense. 

Besides tuna, bluefish, false alba- 
core and bonito, an occasional 
mako shark is taken in this district. 
In addition, plenty of white marlin 
are off Freeport in the summer and 
now and then one is brought into 
Brielle. 

The only broadbill ever taken off 
New Jersey was caught by Francis 
Geer in 1936, when he hung a 382- 
pounder after fighting him for nine 
hours and thirty minutes. without 
the aid of a harness, this ordinarily 


indispensable article having been 


left ashore. The fish was taken on 
24-thread line and was foul-hooked 
in the dorsal fin, which accounted 
for the long, hard scrap it put up. It 
was lucky that Geer was in first 
class shape, for he said afterwards 
that the fight was harder than any 
he had ever made. This is the only 
battle of which I have heard in 
which the angler fought the fish for 
more than two hours without using 
a harness. 
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Use Famous 
Ashaway Lines 


OU will be glad you did. Lee Wulff 
was. He last Summer took this 660- 
Ib. tuna (photo by Victor Coty) off Wedge- 
port, Nova Scotia. Found that fighting 
one of these babies on an Ashaway 36-24 
thread tapered Zane Grey Line was 
worth a whole season of 50-pounders. 
In fitting out, be sure to get Ashaway 
Lines. Guaranteed wet test 3 Ibs. to each 
thread. Ask your tackle man. 
May we send you a catalog? 


Ashaway Line & Twine Mfg. Co. 
Box 816, Ashaway, Rhode Island 


Always Buy Only 







FISHING LINES 





Makers of 
SUPERIOR 
UNIFORMS 


for over 80 years 


COMPLETE 
OUTFITTERS 


to the Owner and Crew 





CAPS and CAP ORNAMENTS 
of all descriptions 
U. S. P. S. UNIFORM 
HEADQUARTERS 


Agents for “Top-Sider” non-skid sneakers 


Send for illustrated catalog 


B. SCHELLENBERG 
& SONS, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE 
99 Myrtle Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CUmberland 6-0804-5 
WINTER BRANCH 
138 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. 
be cee eee 











Circumnavigating the Adirondacks 


(Continued from page 39) 


being once more afloat and depend- 
ent on no one. 

The little woodenlocks at Chambly 
were a far cry from the Erie and, 
as the lockkeeperslaboriously opened 
and closed the gates by hand, we 
practiced our French on a horde of 
small boys who lined the wall, feel- 
ing now asthough wewere in France 
and again far from home. Here on 
the Richelieu and in Lake Cham- 
plain were places where a fair knowl- 
edge of the Revolution adds tre- 
mendously to the interest, for along 
these waterways the British made 
their unsuccessful attempt to divide 
and fatally weaken the colonies in 
some of the bitterest struggles of 
the war. Kenneth Roberts’ Rabble 
In Arms was read avidly by us all. 
Fort Lennox, at Isle Aux Noikx, is a 
place so inaccessible to the ordinary 
tourist that it still preserves its 
original appearance and the fort 
itself is in excellent condition, hav- 
ing been garrisoned up to within 
the past sixty years. 

The sun was again shining hotly 
when we glided out into Lake Cham- 
plain about noon to see the spectacle 
of the Adirondacks on the one hand 
and the Green Mountains on the 
other rising gently from the shores 
of the long lake. To salvage what 
time we could for this beloved spot, 
we stocked up heavily at Rouse’s 
Point, overriding the lamentations 
of the purser whose daily budget 
was $2.50 per day per person for 
everything. She shuddered at the 


expense of four days’ food for five * 


people purchased in one lump, hav- 
ing no faith in our promise not to 
shop again in that time. But it did 
the trick and, being favored with 
hot sunny weather, we got in two 
glorious days before we left Crown 
Point to anchor off Ticonderoga, 
with the Champlain Canal just 
ahead of us. If we had planned the 
weather on our cruise, we could have 
done no better, striking as we did 
the fair in the open water and the 
foul, if it can rightly be termed that, 
in the rivers where, far from neces- 
sitating a halt, it actually seemed to 
enhance the pleasure of the journey. 

True, we had to change our an- 
chorage that very night; but I shall 
never forget the trip next day when 
the wind blew the marsh reeds in 
shimmering waves of green and 
silver before us and the locks ap- 
peared one after the other, each 
with its neatly clipped lawn, its red 
geraniums and its little white house. 
They run competitions in mainte- 
nance between these locks and so 
close is it that almost every one 
bore a “Prize Lock”’ sign for one 
season or another and all were ex- 
ceedingly trim. But woe betide the 
unwary traveller who washes the 
banks of the narrow canal by ex- 
ceeding the speed limit of six 
miles! 


We reached Troy that night, pre- 
ferring an anchorage there to the 
known evils of Albany, but we 
might as well have pushed on for all 
the soot we saved ourselves. We did 
the short distance to Albany the 
next morning before breakfast and 
were hard put to it in the delay that 
followed to clean up the boat. This 
delay was caused by the fact that we 
had been using an inordinate quan- 
tity of gasoline ever since we had 
left Lachine and Livy seemed con- 
vinced that Albany was foreor- 
dained as a spot for effective 
repairs of this nature. Not under- 
standing these things, we girls had 
nearly completed our polishings 
and were sorely tried when a cer- 
tain gentleman, introduced simply 
by Livy as “the carburetor and 
stuffing-box man,” arrived to mess 
up the whole deck again. However, 
when he discovered that eight dol- 
lars’ worth of parts for the carbure- 
tor had somehow never been put 
back in after the wreck, and that 
replacing them would be of infinite 
advantage to the engine, we were 
perforce obliged to feel friendly 
toward him in the end. 

Lying that night at Poughkeep- 
sie, we were awakened at six by 
the Albany night boat which kicked 
up such a wash that we were all 
rolled unceremoniously out of our 
bunks. Thoroughly awake and 
grumbling, we got breakfast. Cheer- 
ful once more after our coffee, we 
got under way to fetch up at West 
Point in time to look over the 
Academy which commands a stir- 
ring view of the Hudson. Then on 
to New York. 

We had planned to detour Man- 
hattan by Spuyten Duyvil Creek 
and the Harlem River but a happy 
thought on Livy’s part that we 
could pick up his brother as he left 
his downtown office and go with 
him out to Long Island led us to 
take the harbor route. No immi- 
grant approaching New York for 
the first time could have been more 
thrilled than we when we saw that 
old familiar skyline from a little 
boat that was all ours! Under the 
stern of the Ile de France in her 
North River berth we passed, dodg- 
ing driftwood and ferry boats, a 
midget among giants but, like 
them, a vessel in our own right, on 
our own, alone in one of the busiest 
harbors of the world. We tied up 
in the late afternoon at the foot of 
Wall Street to.await our passenger, 
catching as we did so a last glimpse 
of a canaller heavily laden with 
oil, her decks almost awash; start- 
ing up the river northward to the 
Erie while on our starboard side a 
Ward Line vessel discharged her 
Cuban cargo. Our inland voyage 
was over and we were once more at 
the meeting of the ways. 
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FUN AHEAD 


RHODE 
ISLAND 


A thousand fins of sporty fish 
greet you in the ground swell off our 
shores — there’s always action aplenty 
in Rhode Island waters, whether you’re 
fishing, cruising or racing. Put in at 
colorful Watch Hill... Sakonnet ... 
Block Island with its picturesque sword- 
fishing fleet. Run for Newport’s beauti- 
ful, yacht-filled harbor . . . hold your 
course to the goal of the Norsemen’s 
thousand-year-old voyage on the shores 
of sparkling, blue Narragansett Bay. 


@ WELCOME 


Here is a boating paradise unsurpassed 
in the world — green, boulder-strewn 
slopes rising from the water’s edge . . . 
wooded isles . . . many State-maintained 
moorings and land-locked anchorages at 
every hand, with carefully - buoyed 
channels that once brought whaleships 
and clippers to quaint old towns still 
shadowed beneath great elms: See Bristol, 
world-famous for its yachts... Warren 
of oyster fame ... old Wickford... 
East Greenwich . . . the fine harbor at 
Providence. Yacht clubs in all parts of 
the Bay eagerly welcome you to this 
great little State — Rhode Island. 








SECRETARY OF STATE,. 

219-F State House, Providence, R. I. 
Send full information on Rhode Island. 
(Specific yachting data on request.) 
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PROMPT DELIVERIES NOW 


WHEELER PLAYMATES 





42’ DUPLEX LOUNGING SEDAN. Most luxurious 42-footer available offering superb accom- 
modations for 6, crew forward, shower and specially finished interior. 


Now is the time to get afloat in one of 
America’s Best Cruisers 
We are in a posites at this time to deliver certain models from stock. 
Why not avail yourself of this splendid opportunity to become the owner 
of a new Wheeler Playmate without a delivery delays. Easy payment 


plan allows of small down payment and balance over 6, 12, 18 or 24 months. 


Write for descriptive literature of all models from 26' to 65' 


WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC. 


FOOT of CROPSEY AVE., B'KLYN,N. Y. ESplanade 2-5900 














2 to 
150 uP. 


The Palmer Line 
includes a full range 
of engines from 2 to 150 horse-power. All are sturdy, 
dependable, accessible and economical. Send for catalog. 


PALMER BROS. ENGINES, INC. 


cos cos, connecticur FIMV mY Pg tg 


Export Office: 44 WHITEHALL ST., N.Y. ENGINES 


Dealers in Principal Coastal Cities 





STORM KING 6 cyl. 75 H. P. at 1400 R. P.M. 








IMO 
ASO 
Q/ 


| *) The Luality Standard of /14 yeat4s— 


LYMOUTH 


MANILA ROPE 


Extra strength — greater safety — longer service 


PLYMOUTH CORDAGE COMPANY 
NORTH PLYMOUTH . MASSACHUSETTS 
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he red Elden 


The modern Hampden boat is motor-driven. This one, built by 
Everett Mariner of Brunswick, Maine, is 30 feet long 


The Hampden Boats 


(Continued from page 43) 


such a keel is at least a damper 
on wild steering. 

The construction offered no orig- 
inal or startling details. A great 
many Hampdens were built by 
fishermen for their own use; as a 
result, many of them were ‘“‘strip- 
built;’? some were very rough, of 
course. A number of boats were lap- 
strake, particularly the ‘‘Crotch 
Island pinkies,” but the majority 
were planked in the ordinary way. 
The frames were small and closely 
spaced; the construction in general 
was moderately light but usually 
very strong. Steam bent frames of 
oak, planking of-white pine or cedar, 
with keel and deadwood of oak, all 
iron fastened, were the common 
specifications. It was customary to 
set the molds perpendicular to the 
keel in the old fashion; the lines are 
drawn to show these molds. Not 
only does this give rather queer 
water lines but also odd diagonals. 
I have often pointed out that the 
shape of a diagonal means little as 
far as hull form is concerned, except 
in scow hulls, and these Hampdens 
illustrate the point. 

Figure 3 shows the common 
working sail plan of the Hampden 
boat. Most of the boats did not 
carry a bowsprit and jib; when they 
did, it was usually a plank bowsprit 
that unshipped when the head rig 
was taken off in the winter. Many 
of the boats laced the sails to the 
masts; only the large ones used 
hoops and halliards. Reef points 
were rarely used as it was easier to 
reduce sail by unshipping the sprits 
than to tie in the reef points. 
Short handed as these boats were, 
all unnecessary work was avoided. 
The snotters that supported the 
sprits were of the usual type some- 
times seen today in sprit-rigged 
boats, figure eights, spliced and 
seized. Many of the boats had large 
overlapping and loosefooted main- 
sails; on some of the older boats, 
this sail is said to have been fitted 
with a bonnet for reducing sail. 
When anchored, the spars — except 
the mainmast—were often un- 
shipped and stowed on the thwarts 
or along the gunwale, out of the 
way. A rope was often spliced into a 
hole low jon the stem, which could 
be used as a painter or in mooring. 


A few boats were built with 
cockpits — half-decked — instead 
of having the more practical wash- 
boards and coamings. Most of these 
half-decked boats were built for 
summer visitors but there were a 
few ‘‘one-man boats”’ so built. 

Figure 4 represents the lines of 
two ‘‘one-man boats” modeled by 
Herbert Wilson and _half-decked. 
These ‘‘one-man boats” usually 
worked inside the bights and so 
were rarely as seaworthy as the 
bigger craft. As in the example, 
many were modeled to give high 
speed and power to carry sail rather 
than great capacity. The boats 
built on the lines of Figure 4 are 
said to have been quite powerful 
and fast; one boat is still alive and 
rigged as a cat after 36 years of use. 

Frank Johnson, on Bailey Island, 
built two boats from a half model 
whose lines are shown in Figure 5. 
These boats are claimed to have 
been the first to have counter 
sterns and were built for summer 
visitors. They were both fine 
sailers and were a match for many of 
the contemporary “knockabouts” 
in a breeze. Without question, these 
lines represent a boat suitable for 
yachting purposes and would make 
a practical and cheap one-design 
class for training youngsters. 

A one-design class of Hampden 
boats did actually exist; in the 
early 1900’s, the Knickerbocker 
Yacht Club of Port Washington, 
N. Y., had a number of 17-foot 
boats built in Maine; each cost 
$75 complete, including sails and 
oars. H. Loweree states that these 
boats were smart sailers and could 
carry their full rig when everything 
else of their size was under short 
canvas. They carried sandbags for 
ballast when racing. No model has 
been found but a crude set of lines 
and sail plan exist which was once 
published in the old New York 
Herald. These lines are not fair but 
enough points could be obtained to 
draw an approximation of theif 
lines and rig. The drawings, shown 
in Figures 6 and 7, are perhaps 
more refined than were the original 
boats; certainly they could not be 
built for $75 today. At any rate, 
the drawings offer a suggestion for 4 
handy knockabout sail boat for use 
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in rough water. The revival of this 
class might be possible in some club 
whose waters are not suitable for 
the conventional one-design classes. 

When the gasoline motor came 
into general use on the Maine coast, 
it was found that the Hampden 


sailing model was particularly ef-° 


ficient with small power. Since 
boats were on the ‘‘double wedge”’ 
model of the early speed launches, 
as can be seen by the lines ac- 
companying this article, practically 
all the Hampden boats were quickly 
converted to motor craft; when 
new boats were built, they were de- 
signed primarily as power craft. 
These new boats were narrower 
than the earlier sailing craft and 
had their transoms set a little abaft 
the sternpost so as to place the pro- 
peller under the boat. The same 
planked up deadwood of the sailing 
Hampden is to be seen in the motor 
boats. Now the Hampden has 
neither centerboard nor spars and 


Recently, a few sailing Hampden 
boats, fitted with the old rig and 
with auxiliary motors, have been 
laid down as inexpensive cruising 
yachts. Undoubtedly, these boats 
will make satisfactory ’longshore 
cruisers in lengths up to 30 feet 
over all but the modelis not suitable 


for larger craft, since it was de- 


veloped, primarily, as a small open 
boat. The general principles of 
design seen in the Hampden could 
be applied to centerboard cruisers, 
however, to produce a weatherly 
and seagoing yacht. It seems ap- 
parent that there can be no per- 
fect ‘‘standard”’ model of cruising 
yacht, either centerboard or keel, 
since every cruiser, or even racer, 
should be designed to fit the parti- 
cular conditions of wind and water 
met where her owner does his sail- 
ing. No amount of argument as to 
the inherent advantages of either 
keel or centerboard can have more 
force than this cold fact. 
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ANTI-FOULING GREEN 


BOTTOM PAINT 





ALL DOUBLE STRENGTH—The Most Powerful Preventive of 
Marine Growth, Barnacles, and Borers — and an absolute necessity for 
protection against destructive Teredos. Smooth and slippery, lasts a long time, 
saves expensive scraping and repainting. 


EMERALD — LIGHT GREEN—CREAM WHITE 


Specified by the Foremost Naval Architects 


John G. Alden — Most satisfactory both for racing and cruising. 

Frank C. Paine (Designer of Yankee) — Highly recommended. 

W. Starling Burgess (Co-designer of Ranger) — Invaluable for racing and 
cruising. 

Cox & Stevens — Has always given complete satisfaction. 

Henry J. Gielow — As near 100% perfect as possible. 


Sparkman & Stephens (Olin J. Stephens, co-designer of Ranger) — Most 
satisfactory. 
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Write for this CATALOG 
of Boating Ideas! 


Free 1938 Catalog, 52 pages of pictures, specifications, 
and performance data, will be mailed promptly on 
request. Tell us about your boat — our 30 years ex- 
perience is worth the asking. 




















Gray builds and sells more marine motors than any other 
single marine engine manufacturer in the world. 


Heavy Duty Engines 
to 175 H.P. High Speed Engines 
ive Speed Ranges Slow Speed Engines 
Racing Motors 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 
640 Canton Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











Ideal Electric Windlasses hoist heavy 
anchors without effort. This little 
model lifts 800 Ibs.! Ask your dealer 
for catalog listing Ideal Windlasses, 
Capstans, Sail Hoists and Boat Hoists 
or write 





SEE tHe NEw DAWNS 


45, 48, 50, 52,55 and60 ments. Hulls built to 
ft. “Individualized Inte- standardized moulds. 
riors” to your require- Virtually custom-built, 
Quality construction at moderate cost. Gasolineor Diesel power. 
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brochure. ~_ 
_-_ r DAWN CRUISERS, Inc. 
—D ANY N CLASON POINT - NEW YORK CITY 
Phone WEsichester 7-7000 
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Fill out coupon 
and mail fo: 


HAZARD WIRE ROPE DIVISION 
Marine Dept. 


American Chain & Cable Company, Inc. 
230 Park Avenue, New York City 






Please send me a copy of your free book 
about Hazard KorGdless Marine Ropes. 
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ADDRESS 
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YACHTING 


The Plow Anchor Makes Good 


(Continued from page 55) 


fundamental of proper anchoring is 
to set your anchor into the bottom. 
If the plow anchor will not engage, 
the bottom is not a safe one for any 
anchor. 

Let me now quote from several 
other yachtsmen who have had ex- 
perience with the C.Q.R. anchor. I 
shall begin with a yachtswoman 
from New Bedford, Massachusetts, 
who wrote on January 26th, 1937, 
in part as follows: “. . . the gen- 
eral opinion, including, I suspect, 
that of our captain, was that this 
was a foolish toy that wouldn’t 
work. For some weeks after the 
season started no one suggested 
using it; but one day the owner in- 
sisted and, since then, the men have 
never wanted to use any other an- 
chor and proudly boast of the plow 
in the harbor. . . . The plow an- 
chor (ours is 35 pounds) handles 
more easily than any other, grabs 
hold more quickly and holds better 
than a 50-pound regular anchor. 
. . . Wehave found that, instead of 
dropping it overside and paying out 
scope gradually, it seems to grab 
more quickly if it is thrown out, 
hitting the water-flat with quite a 
lot of scope given at once. It seems 
to bring up then quite quickly and 
hold much sooner than the old kind 
of anchor. It comes up easily, even 
when it is holding in quite a breeze. 
That is a great advantage to us as 
we are in the habit of anchoring two 
or three times in a day. This also 
pleases the crew.” 

In his recently published book, 
Small Yacht Cruising, Francis B. 
Cooke, well-known English yachts- 
man, devotes several pages to the 
C.Q.R. anchor. Englishmen are not 
noted for the ease with which they 
“fall for” new gadgets, unless the 
gadgets have real merit. Mr. Cooke 
writes in part: 

“. . . . The types of anchor now 
employed for yachting purposes are 
the C.Q.R., the ordinary or fisher- 
man, the Trotman, the stockless, 
and the grapnel, and I have placed 
them in what I consider to be their 
order of merit. . . . It (theC.Q.R.) 
possesses extraordinary holding 
power, for the greater the strain the 
more it digs itself in. As the whole 
anchor goes into the ground, it can- 
not foul at the turn of the tide or 
if the vessel ranges about when the 
wind is against the tide. . . . 

“My yacht Fancy is a 7-ton Fal- 
mouth Quay Punt, with a lot of 
freeboard and drawing almost 6 
feet of water. She is a heavy boat 
for her size and, with her high sides, 
the windage is greater than that of 
the average yacht of like tonnage. 
My old anchor, of fisherman type, 
weighed about 70 lbs. and was a 
brute to get on board, even with the 
aid of a burton, while the C.Q.R. 
I substituted weighed only some 20 


Ibs. and could be lifted on board 
quite easily with one hand. I was 
rather nervous about using such a 
light anchor, as it seemed impos- 
sible that it-could hold my craft, 
but the suppliers assured me that 
it would be all right. My confidence 
was soon restored, as for three 
weeks before Easter Fancy rode to 
the C.Q.R., my moorings having 
not then been laid. It blew hard for 
the greater part of those three 
weeks, the wind sometimes attain- 
ing gale force, and she never 
budged. But the anchor came suc- 
cessfully through a much more 
severe trial than that later in the 
season. 

“T was brought up in the Colne, 
off the Mersea Island shore, nearly 
opposite Brightlingsea Creek, when 
there was a terrific thunderstorm. 
For ten or fifteen minutes the wind 
blew with hurricane force and it was 
almost impossible to stand on deck. 
It was, in fact, one of the worst 
squalls I can remember in more than 
forty years’ yachting. Yachts were 
in trouble in Brightlingsea Creek 
and a barge yacht, a vessel of 134 
tons, anchored in the Colne, dragged 
and drove ashore, picking up a 
smack en route. Well, the little 
C.Q.R. anchor held Fancy perfectly 
through that squall, proving con- 
clusively that, although it weighs 
but a trifle over 20 lbs., it is of ade- 
quate weight and strength. The 
anchor must have been driven deep 
into the mud for the next morning, 
when we got under way, we had 
difficulty in breaking it out with a 
powerful windlass. Under ordinary 
conditions, the anchor breaks out as 
readily as one of the fisherman type, 
but on that occasion the conditions 
were anything but ordinary. The 
C.Q.R., having no stock, stows 
beautifully on deck, between the 
mast and the cabin top. As it cannot 
foul, it is not necessary to lay outa 
kedge, unless one is brought up ina 
crowded anchorage where space is 
limited. . . .” 

Other English yachtsmen have 
written of equally favorable results, 
with no unfavorable reports that I 
have seen. 

On June 19th, 1935, the tug 
Westbourne, belonging to the Port 
of London Authority and carrying 
the Senior Surveyor of Lloyd’s, as 
well as other men experienced in 
testing, proceeded to a position off 
Woolwich Reach in the River 
Thames. She had on board a 300- 
pound C.Q.R. anchor, a 400-pound 
stockless anchor, and her own 500- 
pound stockless anchor. Tests were 
made with a 10-ton “ Duckham” 
balance in a gravel bottom with 
from 29 to 36 feet of water, using 
30 fathoms of cable 74” in diameter. 

In the first test with the C.Q.R., 
the anchor engaged at once and 
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Since we started using BASOL, 
that new versatile SALT WATER 
Cleanser. (Works equally as well 
with salt water). CLEANS EVERY- 
THING ABOARD. Topsides and 
below, Bilge and Engine room, 
Decks and cabin. No Rubbing — 
No Scrubbing. Simply rub on and 
wipe or hose off. Guaranteed not 
to harm paint or varnish.. 


Basol is new — order direct temporarily. 5/b. 
can (cleans 2 to 3,000 sq. ft.) $1.00 post- 
paid (remittance with order) 


SATISFIES ALL CLAIMS OR 
MONEY BACK 


BASOL 


Propucts CorpP., Greenville, S. C. 

















SAFELY MOORED IN 
YOUR BACK YARD 


AN IDEAL landfall for the skipper and his 
family is this unusual “seagoing” 
community by the Sound with its pro- 
tected cove for safe anchorage, 1800 feet 
4 — line and 52 acres of rolling wood- 
and. 

_ Private water privileges, including bath- 
ing beach, docking and anchorage go with 
the deed. Restricted community. Homes 
from $13,000 up with monthly payments 
as low as $85 which include all taxes, 
mortgage interest and amortization. 


GREYROCK-PARK-ON-SOUND 


478 Grace Church St. Rye, New York 
Phone: Rye 1600 





maintained a steady pull of 5 tons 
with the engines half speed astern. 
When the engines were put at full 
speed astern, the pull rose to 8 to 10 
tons — when the cable parted. The 
pull had been over 60 times the 
weight of the anchor. In the next 
test, with the 400-pound stockless, 
the pull registered 214 tons for a 
few seconds, then dragged and held 
again for a very short time at a pull 
of % ton. The tug’s own 500- 
pound anchor held with a pull of 
slightly over 44 ton but dragged at 
any pull above that. 

The above tests suggest great 
possibilities for the C.Q.R. anchor 
in larger commercial vessels. Al- 
ready successful experiments have 
been undertaken along these lines 
and a special type of hawse hole 
worked out, into which the plow 
shaped fluke is pulled and readily 
fitted. 

Dr. Taylor has himself conducted 
many comparative tests, in varying 
types of bottom, with various types 
of lighter yacht anchors. The re- 
sults of several representative tests 
are given below. 


Plow 


(C.Q.R.) 


At Hustanton. Soft 
sand under ” 
water 
Weight of anchor in 
Ibs. 23 
Drag in lbs., mean 
value 
Drag-weight (drag 


divided by weight) 22.7 


At Burnham on 

Crouch. 
Shingle and mud 
Weight of anchor in 

Ibs. 23 
Drag in lbs., average 

value 807 
Drag-weight 35 


At Burnham on 

Crouch. 
3% fathoms in mud 
Same weight anchor 

as above 
Length of cable in 

fathoms 25 20 
Drag in lbs. (steady 

drag) 712 ~=665 
Drag-weight 31.8 28.9 
Average drag- 

weight, 3 tests 28.2 


Thus, according to the above 
tests, the holding power of the 
C.Q.R. is approximately three 
times that of the regular stock 
anchors and nine times that of the 
stockless. The tests with the tug 
showed an even greater advantage. 

To summarize, the C.Q.R. anchor 
seems to have only one weakness. 
On a hard, rocky bottom, where 
weight alone seems to count and 
where there is no opportunity for 
the point to dig in, a heavier stock 
anchor with its fluke pointing 
directly downward as it starts to 
drag, has the advantage. However, 
such a bottom is insecure anyway 
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and, if the C.Q.R. point fails to dig 
in, it is well to anchor elsewhere; 
if this is impossible, try a regular 
stock anchor which should be held 
in reserve. You'll seldom, if ever, 
have to use it. To offset this one 
disadvantage, the C.Q.R. has the 
following advantages: 


1. At least 2 to 3 times greater 
holding power for its weight than 
the regular stock anchors, and at 
least 9 or 10 times greater holding 
power than the typical stockless. 
This, of course, means far greater 
security with a C.Q.R. of the same 
weight as the regular anchor, or the 
ability, without loss of safety, to 
substitute a much lighter C.Q.R. 
For instance, I use a 35-pound 
C.Q.R. on Keewaydin in place of a 
65-pound stock anchor and gain 
added security and much greater 
ease in handling, no longer needing 
a winch. 


2. It cannot possibly foul. 
3. It stows easily. 


4. It is always ready for immediate 
use for there is no stock to ship 





Stock 
(Nichol- (Fisher- 
son) man) 


Stockless 


25 20 
247 109.2 
9.9 5.5 


25 20 20 


332 304 28 
13 15 1.41 


15 25to1l5 30to10 30to 10 


522 142 100 47 
22.7 5.7 5 2.3 


9.5 10 3.1 





and unship, no flukes or stock to 
unfold. 


5. It can be hauled into an es- 
pecially designed hawse hole, thus 
enabling its use on large vessels 
which now use the stockless ‘‘ mud- 
hook,” which has poor holding 
power. 

Some day, I believe, tying up to 
a plow will become an almost uni- 
versal practice among yachtsmen. 
How rapidly this day comes will 
depend partly on the anchor’s 
availability in this country at a 
reasonable price, and partly on 
the rapidity with which yachtsmen 
diseard old habits of thought. 
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YACHT SAILS 


DIRECT FROM OUR LOOMS 
TO YOUR BOAT 


by MCCLELLAN 





ASSURES YOU OF THE BEST THAT 
MONEY CAN BUY 


Quequechan Egyptian Ducks available for all small 
one design classes where quality is essential. 


Inquiries Solicited 
CHAS. P. MCCLELLAN — 


32 LINDSEY STREET 
FALL RIVER, MASS. 


Yacht Sailmakers for the last 45 years 














THE KELVIN-WHITE 


SPHERICAL COMPASS 


has replaced the old flat-top spe on yachts 
and merchant vessels. The = eri bowl 
neutralizes the motion of the ship, and 
gives a magnified, steady card, assuring 
truer courses and greater safety. 





THE KELVIN-WHITE 


ALNOR VELOMETER 


gives accurate velocities instantly. No stop- 
watch wires or batteries. Just it up on 
deck for a quick look at wind, and you 
have an accurate indication. 5 }4 in. square; 
24 in. thick. Neat, leather carrying case. 


KENYON SPEEDOMETERS 
WALKER LOGS 
Everything for Navigation 
KELVIN-WHITE CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK 
90 State Street 38 Water Street 
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€. L. W. CURTIS, SOUTHPORT, CONN, 


LONG ISLAND SOUND REPRESENTATIVE 








INTERNATIONAL 








the PAINT 
Heucsholf 


International manufactures Herreshoff- 
Bristol, a hard anti-fouling racing paint, in 
accordance with Herreshoff for- 
mula. At the better yards and 
chandlers, $15.00 a gallon. 
SEND FOR THIS FOLDER. International will send sea 


folder and color card upon request 


offers 























Complete plans and instruc- 
tions for building inexpen- 
sive two- and four-wheel 
trailers and lifting horses 
suitable for handling and 
transporting Pennant Class 
Sloops and all other keel 
and centerboard boats up 
to 20’ in length. Price $5. 





Registered Nation-Wide 


the speed of a racer 


F. SCHNEIDER 
Builder of Sail Boats 


112-05 14th Avenue, College Point 
Long Island, N. Y¥. Tel. INdependence 3-1318 


PENNANT CLASS KEEL SLOOP 


Fast, non-sinkable, well-built —a family boat with 


18-ft. Pennant Class Sloop, 18’ x 6’ 2”’ x 3’. 475-lb. fin keel, sail area 
165 sq. ft. Fast, able, dry. Price at this time $395, standard finish. 
Also built with centerboard. 
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For a long season of 


: BRIGHTWORK BEAUTY 


HOT SUN, SALT WATER, 


and even BOILING WATER 
apply WALSPAR MARINE SPAR 


Now is the time to touch up bruised 
spots, boathook scratches, landlubbers’ 
heelmarks. Give your boat a midsummer 
“touch up” brightening coat of Valspar 
Marine Spar. 


—for quick touch-ups and interiors. — 





VALSPAR FOUR HOUR SPAR, excellent 


quick drying marine varnish. 


Valentine & Co., Inc. 11 East 36th St., N. Y. City 
In Canada The Valspar Corporation, Ltd., Toronto 


° VALSPAR MARINE SPAR 














YACHTING 


The Unsafe Leeward Position 


(Continued from page 59) 


of grief if not foreseen in advance. 
An important rule to follow is, 
don’t get into a safe leeward posi- 
tion if it puts your competitor be- 
tween you and the mark unless 
you have plenty of time left. He can 
sail you all over the place, prevent- 
ing you from tacking for the mark 
until he does. Although to go about 
under that fellow’s bow may look 
alluring, don’t do it near the mark 
unless you have your next move 
figured out exactly. 

Yacht racing is a game in which 


every second is packed with action. 
There is little time during the ex- 
citement of a windward leg to dis- 
cuss plans and weigh advantages. 
Decisions must be immediate and 
final. Difficult as it may appear at 
first, it is most profitable to try to 
get some of the common situations, 
which occur again and again, well 
in mind before the race even starts, 
so that when they do turn up you 
will have more than a vague notion 
of how to deal with them when they 
do occur. 


“Way Down East” 


(Continued from page 52) 


was sailing more delightful, scenery 
more beautiful, or winds so fair. 

With spinnaker set, we sailed to 
Baddeck. It seemed to take only a 
few minutes to cover the 15-mile 
run. Here we found the late Arthur 
Allen’s boat, the Direction, in which 
he and Rockwell Kent sailed to 
Greenland. She had been repaired 
and brought back to Baddeck after 
being partially wrecked on the 
Greenland coast. 

In Halifax we had heard tales of 
South Ingonish, on the northeast 
coast of Cape Breton. Remarks 
such as ‘The one place you must 
see,’ “The most beautiful spot on 
the coast,” and along with this, 
warnings to beware of Smoky, if it 
were blowing from the northwest. 
It was blowing from the northwest 
as we ran up the Cape Breton coast. 
It was a 17-mile run from Cape 
Dauphin along a mountainous coast 
to Mt. Smoke. The mountains rise 
out of the ocean from a height of 
700 feet at Cape Dauphin to 
Smoky’s impressive 1400 feet at the 
entrance of Ingonish. This sail up 
the coast was the most beautiful of 
the trip. However, it was a most 
deceiving run as the height of the 
mountains give a foreshortening 
effect. What looked like an hour’s 
run developed into one of three 
hours. It was also a fencing match 
as we continually had to luff to the 
heavy puffs off the. mountains. 
With Smoky’s three or four good 
ones added, we rounded into the 
quieter waters of Ingonish Bay and 
then through the breakwater into 
South Ingonish. 

Wearrived as the sun set beneath 
mountains which hemmed us in on 
three sides. Glorious reds, golds, and 
yellows blazed into a blue sky and 
were reflected on large, billowy 
white clouds. We were in a harbor 
which is a perfect parallel to a 
Norwegian fjord. I can only add: 
“See it.”’ 

This was our most northerly 
point. From here, we were home- 


ward bound. We spent a day in 
Sydney, where we visited the coal 
mines which are particularly inter- 
esting as they extend some seven 
miles under the bed of the ocean. 
That evening, we entertained an in- 
formal delegation of club members 
who were accompanied by several 
officers from the British destroyer 
Dundee. 

Thence, back into the Lake 
through the winding Little Bras 
D’Or passage where we spent two 
more days. We were another two 
days sailing down the coast to 
Halifax, while the wind obligingly 
blew from the northwest. 

We lay over in Halifax during a 
rainy day. We cruised in Mahone 
Bay and visited Deep Cove, Ches- 
ter, and Lunenburg, where hard 
southwest winds and fog caused us 
to lay over an extra day. Up the 
coast to Yarmouth was a matter of 
three more days of bucking head 
winds under power. We soon learned 
that, to make any westing, it was 
necessary to rise with the morning 
sun. From eleven o’clock on, the 
southwester makes progress in & 
small ship almost impossible. 

We stayed in Yarmouth long 
enough to put clearance papers in 
order and replenish stores. The 
wind being from the northwest, we 
wasted little time putting out under 
both power and sail for Mt. Desert 
Rock. This we sighted at midnight. 
Next morning, we were anchored in 
Christmas Cove, where we joined 
the annual Boston Yacht Club 
cruise. With the fleet, we sailed 
leisurely down the coast to the 
rendezvous at Gloucester. The fol 
lowing day we returned to Marble 
head, having completed our trip if 
31 days. During this time, we cov- 
ered approximately 1800 miles of 
water at an average of 65 miles a 
day for actual days sailed. 

A tired but happy crew, we 
picked up our mooring and covere 
sails for the first time since Jume 
25th. 
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“Parkman 
STARS 


WORLD-WIDE WINNERS 


(Circular on Request) 





STAR RACING 
A COMPETITIVE SPORT 
FOR ALL AGES 
A LIFE-LONG HOBBY 


Where skill and experience more than 
equalizes youth and stamina in winning Inter- 
national and even Olympic honors. 

* 
A late delivery this year will enable you to 
gain experience and win next. 

* 
FITTINGS AND ACCESSORIES 

FLEXIBLE SPARS 


(Catalogue on Request) 
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PARKMAN YACHTS, INC. 
51 East 42nd Street New York, N. Y. 














PENN VAN BOATS 





Above — The PENN 
Yan Sea Birp de- 
signed by Sparkman 
& Stephens, Inc. 24’ 
SAS aes. 
Price $900. 


Send for Special 
Literature 
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Our products reflect 
the experience of 
Penn Yan's engi- 
neering Organization 
and manufacturing 
facilities. 

36 page Catalog FREE 

PENN YAN BOATS 


Incorporated 
18th ST., PENN YAN, N. Y. 
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“A Rose by Any Other Name?” 


(Continued from page 58) 


“** Dear Mr. Owner: 


“““We have received your letter 
asking why we ordered an entire set 
of new blocks when one set was 
already included in the contract. 
When our Mr. Architect saw the 
blocks that Mr. Builder had pro- 
vided, he was not pleased with 
them and, in order that nothing 
might be spared to make your boat 
a success, he ordered another set 
from another block maker. If you 
are going in for intensive racing, 
you will find an extra set of blocks 
most desirable and we are sure that 
before the end of the season you will 
be very glad to have them. 

““We can hardly believe that 
you are serious in your statement 
that you have absolutely no inten- 
tion of racing your boat. Our Mr. 
Amateur has made all plans to be 


| free this summer so that he may 


handle your boat for you and he has 
also invited several most capable 
amateurs to assist him. If you 
hold to your decision, I fear it will 
be a great disappointment to all 
concerned. 

““Mr. Builder has just finished 
putting a special racing bottom on 
your boat so that she may be in 
prime condition for her first race. 
This extra of 200 dollars will be 
added to your bill.’ 


“By this time I was ready to bite 
anyone connected with the job. I 
didn’t trust myself to go to the 
office but wrote a letter which, I 
hoped, would make my position en- 
tirely clear. The answer was: 


*** Dear Mr. Owner: 


“““We are very much hurt by the 
tone of your letter in which you say 
that you do not wish a tender, that 
you are quite capable of handling 
your own boat and that you prefer 
to do your own inviting of guests. 
We have all worked very hard to 
make your boat what we hoped 
would be the fastest boat of the year 
and, as you say you are not a racing 
skipper, we wished to place her in 
the most capable hands. 

“““Of course, the boat is yours 
and you may do with her as you 
please but we must say that we are 
bitterly disappointed in your atti- 
tude.’” 


Later, in Marblehead Harbor, 
Mr. Architect and a friend of the 
owner passed the new boat. 

“Say, Mr. Architect, what has 
Mr. Owner got a seagoing gallows 
frame on a racing schooner for?”’ 

“S-s-sh. He thinks he’s got a 
cruiser.” 

C. R. Henprrx 


Bringing Home the South Seas 


(Continued from page 45) 


battened junk mainsail, de Biss- 
chop and Tatibouet sailed their 
Kaimiloa out on her trial trip. 

Two years of labor were to be re- 
warded — with what? With so 
little ship under water, she moved 
out with amazing speed before a 
light breeze and continued to travel 
fast as long as the wind was some- 
where abaft the beam. But she would 
not sail well to windward. A fault 
became apparent in the steering 
arrangements. As each canoe had a 
rudder and the two were connected, 
thus turning together, it was found 
that, in trying to come around, the 
outer rudder would act as a brake. 

The craft was given a thorough 
testing. One of the fore hatches came 
loose, and the Kaimiloa was brought 
in to Pearl Harbor with plenty of 
water inside. The wiseacres on the 
beach were sure that the crew was 
doomed if she ever put to sea. 

But the Frenchmen kept on, 
altering a little here, improving a 
little there, but leaving the main 
plan intact. They experimented 
with the steering apparatus, dis- 
connected the rudders, and found 
that the ship would steer when 
only the lee rudder was used. The 
catamaran was under-canvassed, 
with the idea that the sail area 





could be increased if she proved her 
ability to carry more. The living 
quarters were inside one canoe; the 
other was to be used for work. The 
lovely lines of the canoes, the wide 
wing of the sail, and the careless 
artistry with which the builders 
had left her not quite finished here 
and there, made this a picturesque 
craft. Inside, on the walls them- 
selves, separated by stretches of 
untouched planking, were paintings 
of tropical scenes and portraits of 
Polynesian girls, done by Captain 
de Bisschop and his artist fiancée. 

On March 7th, 1937, Kaimiloa 
was towed out of Ala Moana Yacht 
Harbor. Steering south, and making 
fast progress, the red craft with her 
striped sail was soon lost in the 
approaching night. It was as if the 
old Polynesian spirit had been re- 
born and was animating a voyage 
of discovery once more. How would 
the boat ride the ocean? Would the 
two hulls wrench apart in a seaway 
or were they strong enough to stand 
the battering of the waves? Would 
they reach their destination? Why 
not? They were light, they were 
fast, they would not roll much. 
There was plenty of room and the 
platform, although wet in a rough 
sea, would be dry and a good place 






























THE OPTICALLY CORRECT 
SUN GOGGLE 


Developed for Army and 
Navy aviators, Ray-Ban 
Anti-Glare is a totally new 
type of glass. Its unique 
property is that of absorb- 
ing a large part of the over- 
bright glare producing rays 
of light, at the same time 
transmitting the largest 
part of the useful rays, with- 
out altering color values. 
For golf, yachting .. . all 
outdoor and sports use, 
Ray-Ban is unequalled. 


5 Ray-Ban Sun Goggle 
styles are available. If your 
dealer cannot yet supply 
you, write for descriptive 
folder. Bausch & Lomb, 
22 Lowell St., Rochester, 
N. Y. 


Also available in your prescription 
through regular optical channels 


prooucr or BAUSCH & LOMB 


. MAKERS OF WORLD-FAMOUS 
BINOCULARS AND SPOTTING SCOPES 
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with a 


‘‘Planters’ Punch’”’ 


Or a long Rum Collins! Enjoy 
these cool, colourful drinks 
from the tropics, made with 


MYERS’S 
RUM 


**Planters’ Punch’’ Brand 


100% FINE OLD JAMAICA 
ALL 8 YEARS OLD—97 PROOF 
For free booklet containing 


many delightful recipes for 
making rum drinks write to 


R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC. 
Agents in the U.S.A, Dept. YM-1 
57. Laight Street New York 
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HUBERT S. JOHNSON 


BAY HEAD BOAT and ENGINE WORKS NEW JERSEY 


IRE PUTS ITSELF OUT 


The heat of fire, the force of an explosion, brings 
your LUX-O-MATIC Fire System into instant 
action. The only automatic system for boats ap- 
proved by Underwriters’ Laboratories. LUX-O- 
MATIC guards your boat from fire every second 
of the day or night. 


Send for free brochure, 
**BON VOYAGE” 


a4 Walter Kidde and Company 


15 West Street, Bloomfield, N. J. 






























. Old Man Joe Says: 


The U.S. Navy, Coast Guard, Public 
Health Service, foreign navies and 
57 leading engine builders have 
adopted Joe’s Reverse and Reduc- 
tion Gears. Note these two vital 
and exclusive features below: 





1. JOES GEARS DRIVE DIRECT 
THRU CLUTCHES Instead of Thru 
Locked Pinion Gears. Patented. 








JOES GEARS LOCK TIGHTLY TO 
CRANK SHAFT Instead of Driving 
Thru Loose Splines. Patented. 








JOES* 


1938 Vest Pocket “Rules of the Road”, Free 


The Snow & Petrelli Mfg. Co. 
21 Fox St., New Haven, Conn. 











RODELINE HOOK 


Prevents chafing and noise of anchor chain against 
bow of boat or bobstay. A manila line is spliced 
into pear shaped link. After anchoring in the 
usual way, hook is caught i in chain a few feet away 
from boat. By hauling i in the line a little and mak- 
ing same fast, chain is held in loop away from side 
of boat. When ready to move, trip the hook and 
take the chain in as usual. 


Send today for the folder (free) and 25cfor the 96 
page catalog. (Bonafide builders and dealers free) 


The THOMAS LAUGHLIN CO. 
Manufacturers of Marine and Industrial Hardware Since 1866 


Portland, Maine 


Adequate stocks for quick delivery are maintained in New York, Detroit, and Chicago 
Branch Offices are located at New Orleans, Denver, Seattle, San Francisco, and Los Angeles 

















for exercising in fine weather. The 


- erew could improve the rig during 


the voyage. But Honolulu gossip 
had it that they would drown. 

Month followed month without 
news of the adventurers. There 
were rumors that they had touched 
at some islands, but the first definite 
word was of their arrival in the 
Dutch East Indies. From there they 
sailed to Cape Town and completed 
the 6000-mile passage in 62 days, a 
performance which at last obliged 
the yachtsmen of Hawaii to alter 
their opinions. 

Then, leaving Cape Town on 
September 17th, 1937, they set out 
for Tangier, French Morocco, ar- 
riving there on January 5th, 1938. 
At the beginning of this trip, the 
southeast trade carried the boat 
north, bringing her to the equator 
in good time. From there, hardship 
began, finally ending in meals of 
rice cooked in salt water and ciga- 
rettes of tea leaves rolled in news- 
paper. They had intended to sail 
directly from Cape Town to Ma- 


YACHTING 


deira but bucking the northeast and 
Portuguese trades was more than 
the craft was built for and the plan 
had to be abandoned. 

These voyages prove, perhaps, 
that the native islanders always 
circled the Pacific with the trades, 
never against them; scientists may 
have to give up their cherished 
ideas of an Asiatic origin for the 
Polynesians, and look elsewhere. 

Now only the Mediterranean 
section of the cruise stands between 
Kaimiloa and Cannes, the final 
goal of Captain de Bisschop and, 
unless the fates have decreed their 
destruction in this last home stretch, 
the Frenchmen will bring the South 
Seas safely to the Riviera. 

Perhaps the craft may be taken 
further still, up the Rhone, through 
the canals, to “‘la belle Paris.”” And 
if that is not seamanship, adventure, 
romance, where can it be found? 


[Note: The two adventurers 
reached Cannes in their boat on 
May 21st, 1938.—Editor.] 


Nathanael Greene Herreshoff 
1848-1938 


(Continued from page 34) 


again focused the eyes of the yacht- 
ing world on the Herreshoffs. For 
the next twenty-one years all the 
successful American defenders were 
built here, the Defender, Columbia, 
Reliance and Resolute, as well as sev- 
eral unsuccessful candidates. And 
even after Captain Nat had retired, 
the defenders Enterprise and Rain- 
bow were built at the plant, although 
not designed by the man who had 
turned back every challenger be- 
tween 1893 and 1920. 

The thirty years from 1890 to 
‘1920 saw the genius of Herreshoff at 
its peak. Many famous yachts and 
many one-design classes came from 
his board and took shape in the 
company’s shops. But with the 
death of John B., the task of carry- 
ing on the business burden of the 
plant proved too great for Captain 
Nat, and after a couple of years 
the business was reorganized as a 
stock company and. outside inter- 
ests began to control the operations, 
although Nathanael continued as 
the designing head. With advanc- 
ing years, Captain Nat took on less 
work, and his son Sydney was called 
in to assist him, and is still with the 
company. The last yacht that Cap- 
tain Nat designed himself, as far as 
we know, was the yawl Belisarius, 
built for Carl B. Rockwell in 1935, 


and an entry in this year’s Bermuda 
Race. In certain respects, she bears 
the marks of Captain Nat’s genius 
for originality. 

The last years of the great de- 
signer’s life were spent in his home 
in Bristol, just a stone’s throw from 
the shop he had done so much to 
create and which was the scene of 
his triumphs. Even during his last 
year, he was frequently in the shop 
or the drafting room, or on the 
waterfront where so many of his 
creations had been built and from 
which they had been launched. It 
was fitting that this should be so. 
His was a full life and his greatest 
reward must have been in the satis- 
faction of knowing that his work 
was well done and that the fame of 
his creations would be handed down 
the generations. 

In addition to his son Sydney, 
another son, L. Francis Herreshoff, 
has followed his father’s footsteps 
and is designing yachts at Marble- 
head, Mass. Two other sons sur- 
vive, Alexander G. Herreshoff, of 
Detroit, a vice president of the 
Chrysler Corporation, and Clarence 
deW. Herreshoff, with the U. &. 
Navy, Bureau of Construction and 
Repair. A daughter, Agnes Herre- 
shoff, and his wife, also live at 
Bristol. 
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HAVE EM TREATED 
AS | DID —WITH 
CUPRINOL 





SAILS COST REAL MONEY! 


Protect them 
from MILDEW with 


CUPRINOL 


One treatment of Cuprinol will positively protect 
sails and other canvas from Mildew. Treated Sails 
and Ropes can even be furled or stowed wet with- 
out fear of mildew, rot or heating. 


Cuprinol is a powerful, deep penetrating metallic 
base liquid which so permeates the cellulose tissue 
of fabrics or wood that mildew and other bacterial 
growths cannot exist on them. 


Cuprinol does not evaporate, is insoluble in fresh or 
salt water hence, one treatment provides lasting 
protection. 


Cuprinol has been used for over 25 years to protect 
— at small cost — boat woodwork — hull, deck, 
spars, against fungus growths, dry rot, marine insects 
as Well as for sails and ropes. 


Whether your sails are new or old, protect them 
with Cuprinol, prolong their life of usefulness be- 
fore mildew destroys them. Have your Shipyard, 
shia Sent or Sail Maker send them to us to be 
treated. 


Cuprinol is put up in quarts, gallons and five gallon 


cans for your own use. More complete information 
on the uses of Cuprinol will be sent on request. 


CUPRINOL INC. 
13 Norfolk Street Cambridge, Massachusetts 











AMERICAN 
CLIPPER SHIP PLATES 


Immediate Delivery 





Scenic Border — Plain Border Optional 


A set of one dozen dinner- 

service plates with each centre 

a different Clipper portrait 

drawn from contemporary 
data by 


George C. Wales 
$24.00 the dozen 


Manufactured by 
Josiah Wedgwood & Sons, Ltd., England 


For further information 
and circular address 


ALEXANDER CRANE 


Cheshire, Connecticut 
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Learning to use the sextant where it should be learned — on the 
deck of a vessel 


Sailing as a Major Sport 


(Continued from page 30) 


impossible for the instructor to 
teach “feel” of the boat and 
effective sailing at the same time. 
The seven Moths, which have 
recently taken the place of the 
sneakboxes, show sacrifice of sturdi- 
ness and durability to the cause of 
careful and accurate sailing. In 
any decent breeze the sloppy sailor 
pays the penalty for his errors, 
though if he upsets his boat is easily 
righted. 

Originally all the school’s boats 
were of one class, such as Larks or 
Swampscott dories which, while 
they furnished the competition so 
vital, failed to turn out a well 
rounded sailor. Whereas now, there 
has been evolved a fleet of eight 
Moths, which supply the desired 
competition, two Herreshoff boats 
which give first experience in the 
handling of two sails, two Cape 
Cod Knockabouts which are used 
for experimental rigging and racing 
and, finally, for variety and the 
rounding off of a sailing education, 
two dinghies, one Suicide boat and 
one National One-Design. 

It is comparatively easy to mark 
the steps in the development of the 
equipment necessary for making 
sailing a successful major sport. 
More difficult is the task of outlin- 
ing the evolution of methods of 
competition and instruction. In 
the early nineteen hundreds, before 
the advent of the Larks and dories, 
competition was little emphasized. 
A heterogeneous group of “skim- 
ming dishes”’ and other sailing craft 
produced efforts at handicapping 
but aroused little racing enthu- 
siasm. Incentive to learn the latest 
racing maneuvers and to tune up 
the boat from day to day was lack- 
ing. Under this system, good sailors 
were born, not made. A trip in a 
sail boat was a nice afternoon’s 
outing, offering little more than a 





salt air appetite and a healthy sun 
tan. 

In an institution primarily de- 
voted to education such procedure 
left much to be desired. A suggested 
solution was the purchase of a one- 
design fleet to stir up interest. It 
was not long before this suggestion 
produced half a dozen Larks. What 
seemed at first a misfortune, but 
proved later a boon, was a difference 
of opinion in the hull design of this 
class. Four hulls were of chine con- 
struction and the other two were 
round bilge boats. The latter pair 
proved just a bit faster than the 
rest, thereby making competition 
uneven, but setting up intense 
rivalry for the privilege of using 
these two boats. No longer was it 
necessary to coax lazy skippers to 
put away their boats in shipshape 
fashion. No longer was knowledge 
of splices and intricate knots left 
only to the Boy Scouts, and no 
longer did the sloppy sailor have 
equal right to all boats, for a system 
of ranking based upon tests was 
started which was to develop into 
the present elaborate system. The 
old distinction of landlubber and 
sailor gave way to landsman, com- 
mon and able seaman. At first, poor 
seamen were common and few 
skippers, if any, were particularly 
able but, with the growth of com- 
petition, the tests became more 
rigid and pride in ranking, which 
determined choice of boats, became 
more vital. 

As work and cruising interest 
developed on the Hickory I, oppor- 
tunity arose to require even more 
of the young would-be sailors, and 
it was decided to revamp the rat- 
ings, introducing a new class called 
midshipmen. This class took over 
the requirements of the common 
seaman rating and the other two 
moved up, making common seaman 











CHATEAU 
PONTET CANET 


, BOTTLED BY THE PROPRIETOR 
ONLY WHEN 
iT BEARS THE CRESCENT OF 


CRUSE 
BORDEAUX WINES 
and BURGUNDIES 

















SEI ASE 


IT 1S SMART TO SERVE 





CLICQUOT 


CHAM PAGNES 





AGENTS, THE JOS. GARNEAU CO,, INC., N. Y. C. 











TIMEKEEPERS 
of the Sea 


In more than half a century of service at 
sea, no Chelsea Clock has ever worn out. 
Illustrated: Chelsea Ship's Bell Clock, 
cased in solid cast bronze, $65 to $110, 
depending on size. Illustrated booklet on 
request. Chelsea Clock Company, 286 


Everett Avenue, Chelsea, Mass. 


CHELSEA 
CLOCKS 
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R A DI OT C LEPH 10 NE 


FOR DIRECT TWO WAY COMMUNICATION WITH 
HOME — OFFICE — FRIENDS AND COAST GUARD 





Licensed, simple to operate, fully pre-tuned, compact. Three 
stock models, 10, 30 and 75 watts output. Write for details. 


A Product of 


JEFFERSON-TRAVIS RADIO MFG. CORP. 


198 Milburne Avenue Baldwin, New York 
DISTRIBUTORS 


Charles C. Hutchinson, 175 State St., Boston, Mass. 
E. W. Lodge & Co., The Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pease Battery & Electric Co., Inc., 101 N.E. Second St., Fort Lauderdale, Fla. 














GREASE- 
PROOF 


. and 
WATER- 
PROOF 


10%-inch 
Paper Plates 
$12.50 for 250 


I. diate dali: 
i J 


The 
: ‘ lacquered surface 
Waxed cups for all hot or iced drinks, 6, 8 and 12 oz. sizes. These makes them ideal 


oe plates and cups, also napkins and towels (as illus.) made to for hot foods 
order with the owner's flags in colors. Price list on request. 
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Mail Orders a Phone 
Receive Prompt BRENNI G’s OW N a Inc. MUrray Hill 
Attention 501 Fifth Avenue at 42nd St., New York 2-4044 








\ Come See the New “FIRE ISLANDER” 


\ A Seagoing Cruising Auxiliary Centerboard Sloop 


\\ Now afloat — ready for your inspection — in the 

\\\ Brightwaters Canal, Brightwaters, Long Island. Dimen- 

\\\ sions 26’ 3” overall, 8’ 9” beam with 22 inch draft. 

\\ Marconi rig. 25 h.p., 4 cy!. Universal. Roomy 

\ cruising quarters for four. Toilet room and galley. 

, The “‘Fire Islander’’ is for those who want sturdi- 

ness, good sailing speed and roomy comfort 
at small cost. Price afloat, $2280. 





Send for Circular 


The “Fire Islander’ Co. 


75 Shore Lane, Bayshore, Long Island, New York 
One hour from New York 


























SEARCHLIGHTS 


e The “LEBBY” 
e The “POWERAY” 
e The “SEAMORE” 


“They light the way as bright as day!” 


Write for new circular. See these Search- 
lights and other “Dependable” W-C Fit- 
tings at leading dealers everywhere. 


Wiutcox.CritTENDEN 
& COMPANY, INC. 
10 South Main St., Middletown, Conn. 
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A school yacht club is of great help in Organizing the sport. Here are the 

officers of the Pine Knot Yacht Club, left to right, Spotswood Bowers, Fleet 

Captain; Devens Osborne, Vice Commodore; George Nichols, Jr., Com- 
modore; Henry H. Anderson, Jr., Rear Commodore 


tests equal to the old able seaman 
skills. To become an able seaman 
was an honor and carried with it 
unlimited cruise privilege as well as 
first choice of boats. An oral test 
was given upon the rules of the 
road for both steam and sail under 
conditions of racing or piloting. 
Lights, whistles, navigation marks, 
and position of flags had to be 
known. Able seamen could tuck 
in a perfect reef under way and 
shake it out with speed and preci- 
sion. Trick landings, including sail- 
ing backwards to a leeward dock, 
were expected of them. 

This system of ranking lasted 
until 1934, when the variety of 
boats at the disposal of the boys 
began to increase even further and 
the finer points of navigation began 
to stir up enthusiasm. Another 
rating was devised and given the 
designation of ensign. The rating 
names were revised to follow a 
logical sequence. Beginning at the 
bottom were common seamen, 
topped in order by able seamen, 
midshipmen and ensigns. The last 
group was the logical outcome of 
the navigation classes which were 
instituted in the regular school 
curriculum. Test headings included 
such titles as life saving, instrument 
skill, meteorology, dead reckoning 
and celestial navigation. These tests 
are still in the experimental stage, 
but ensigns can not only take azi- 
muths of the sun, read a weather 
map, name cloud types, and work 
a traverse course, but can, in addi- 
tion, shoot the sun, explain time 
and hour angle, reckon latitude by 
meridian sights, and even make an 
attempt at longitude. It is not an 
uncommon sight to find a group of 
boys poring over their Bowditches 
or discussing the system of Mare 
St. Hilaire. 

No sport in school or college 
seems complete without the award 
of insignia or other marks of dis- 
tinction and accomplishment so 
each one of the four classes re- 
ceives its special label of honor. The 
equivalent of the major letter is 
the yachting cap with its fouled 


anchors and Pine Knot Yacht Club 
button, awarded only to Midship- 
men and Ensigns. The lower classes 
have sailor hats marked with the 
letters ‘‘C. 8.” or “A. 8.,”’ abbre- 
viations of Common Seaman and 
Able Seaman, respectively. Further- 
more, no yacht club would be 
complete without its officers, so 
instead of team captains we find the 
commodore, vice and rear com- 
modores and fleet captain. These 
offices are elective. All racing fouls 
are settled by the regatta com- 
mittee, the sailing master serving 
in an advisory capacity merely. 
This group is also responsible for 
the award of cups and prizes and 
so great is its prestige that it also 
determines the policies and sched- 
ules of the other school sports. As 
a result, though sailing as a sport in 
the year’s athletic program lasts 
but three months, in the eyes of the 
boys it stands at the top among 
major sports. 

At this point one may object that 
special climate and expensive equip- 
ment are necessary before promo- 
tion of sailing as a major sport is 
feasible. Of course, one must grant. 
that sailing demands accessibility 
to water but, as long as the water is 
navigable, climate is of secondary 
importance. In spite of the fact that 
the northern plant of this school is 
in the heart of the Adirondacks, 
only fifty miles from the Canadian 
border, even now plans are. under 
way to construct a fleet on Rainbow 
Lake. There are only two sail boats 
on the lake at present, but these are 
in use in the fall until early No- 
vember and in the spring through 
May and June. Farther south, 
Princeton and other colleges have 
for several years been enjoying 
frostbite dinghy racing during most 
of the winter months. The Inter- 
scholastic Y. R. A. holds races every 
June, and its present membership 
of twenty-one will be increased just. 
as soon as the necessary facilities 
are available. Few are the colleges 
within reach of the eastern and 
western seaboards which do not 
have their own sailing groups oF 
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yacht clubs. The cost of equipment 
necessary for sailing as a sport 
would fit safely within the budget 
of most schools and colleges for such 
a sport as rowing, and maintenance 


- costs would be decidedly less. 


To put sailing on the plane of a 
major sport entails considerable 
expense in the purchase of large 
sailing craft, in the maintenance of 
equipment and in the salaries of 
competent boatmen and navigation 
instructors. However, if one can 
become convinced of the value of 
sailing, it is possible to secure the 
same funds which pay for expert 
football and baseball: coaches, to 
approach the same alumni who 
make possible the ownership of 
well-kept gridirons, baseball dia- 
monds, gymnasiums and stadiums. 

What does one demand of a 
major sport? A primary demand 
should be sportsmanship, though 
baseball as played in some of our 
schools and colleges falls far short 
of this requirement. Sportsmanship 
is closely followed by the desire for 
team work, and football is often 
held up as the best sport for produc- 
ing this. Furthermore, a major sport 
must offer health producing exercise 
and situations which require rapid 
mental activity. Development of 
physical courage demands as much 
give and take as is possible without 
risk of serious injury. It goes with- 
out saying that competition is an 
essential, yet I am afraid that, in 
the minds of many, spectator enjoy- 
ment is considered paramount. 

Can sailing fill the above require- 
ments in such a manner as to make 
it worthy of being a major sport? 








A landlubber will be quick to argue 
that sailing is a sport of individuals 
where teamwork can play no part. 
But who will deny that the timing 
and thoughtful codperation of a 
crew is an essential as frequently 
overlooked as the value of the line 
to a football team. And in addition 
to stiff competition for individuals, 
small boat racing can offer team- 
work par excellence. 

Mention has been made of the 
health producing exercise offered 
by sailing. No one will argue the 
agility required to move from stem 
to stern of a lively moving boat, 
either during a race or while cruis- 
ing. Hauling halliards and swig- 
ging them taut is no activity for 
flabby muscles. 

It is, of course, unnecessary to 
mention the mental stimulation of 
racing. There is literally something 
happening every minute. After the 
preparatory gun, it is not the cap- 
tain’s privilege to call “time out.” 
No two races are ever sailed under 
exactly the same conditions, and 
the slow thinker misses opportu- 
nities never to be regained. The 
skipper may know his rules and 
have an excellent set of plays, but 
his opponents never line up in the 
same position twice; the scene is 
constantly changing. 

Perhaps sailing as a major sport 
does have one weakness — poor box 
office receipts. As yet, no racing 
course has been so protected by a 
wall of concrete as to keep out the 
prying eyes of non-paying specta- 
tors. Perhaps yacht racing will 
never enjoy the blight of commer- 
cialization. 


“So Fong,” A. Thornton Baker’s 70-foot schooner, arrived in New York 
on May 18th. She was built in Hong Kong from designs by Sparkman & 
Stephens. Her engine is a Superior Diesel 
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ANY Surface gum 


- TOP-SIDERS — the ONLY yachting footwear 
that assures positive footing on any deck, wet 
or dry. Featuring an ingenious suction- 
squeegee sole action .. . Smooth as velvet on 


the straight-away, but a veritable barnacle 
when GRIP is needed. 


See TOP-SIDERS at leading out- 


fitters — or order direct from manufacturer. 









In white or blue — with white Top-Sider f 
NON-MARKING soles. Men's and women's ¢— 
sizes, $4.50 the pair. 


SPERRY SHOE COMPANY ‘Ait moo 
152 Court Street, NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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New Columbian 
YACHT CLOSET 


Bronze Construction, compact, simple in design, 

quiet. Pump installed near engine runs on present 

boat batteries. Thoroughly dependable. You can 

afford one at this popular price. 

Complete for 6v Battery........eesseeeee $95 
(Also for 12, 32, aa 110 volt batteries) 


Modernizing present bow! $77 


fe 

















Push 
Button 
Operated 








Write for full information 


COLUMBIAN BRONZE CORP. 
236 N. Main St., Freeport, L.1., N. Y. 
















\ oat Owners ...Use this 
‘| \\ “Wood-in-Cans" for Repairs 


PLASTIC WOOD meets the requirements of owners of sail 
boats, power boats, row boats, and other craft that need at- 
tention to keep them seaworthy and ship-shape. It is not 
affected by moisture or climate—is water-proof and oil-proof. 
It will not chip, crack, crumble or splinter. PLASTIC WOOD 
makes successful repairs to splintered plank ends, stem rot, 
dented stems, loose bolts, etc. Get it at ship chandler, paint, 
hardware and 10¢ stores. 


HANDLES LIKE PUTTY 
HARDENS INTO WOOD 


I¢ 


mee Fitter 
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a 
38’ L.O.A. || | a38 Footer that’s “TOPS” 
27’ L.W.L. ' ee oa 
i, or Cruising and Racin 
9’ 9” Beam : f J . 


Insure yourself a full measure of 
comfort, speed, and pleasure by 
choosing a C.M.B. 38 Footer. An 
impressive racing cruiser that sleeps 
six and costs hundreds of dollars 
less than wate comparable boat you 
can buy. . . . $5,900 complete and 
in commission. 

New and used boats of all kinds, 
wood and steel construction. Send 
for literature. 


C. M. BURBACH CO. 
Grand ey Michigan 


664N. — Ave., Chicago 


LEONARD THOMSON, Inc. 
Detroit, Michigan 


5’ 6” Draft 
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This white STBYS white! 


DULUX Yacht White keeps its whiteness all sea- 
son. Like all DULUX Marine Finishes, it is quick- 
drying—keeps its high gloss—actually sheds dirt 
—resists harbor gas stains—makes scrubbing 
easier—fights salt air and salt spray. 


New @D DULUX 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 





















“Cape Cops” ssc" 
18-FOOT Baby Knockabout 


* Largest class of one design sailboats ever L.O.A. 18’ 


built by one manufacturer. Beam 5’ 10’ 
Draft 10” 


* Known for their ability to “lug sail in a blow”. 


Write for descriptive literature and name 
of your nearest dealer 


CAPE COD SHIPBUILDING CORP. 
Wareham, Massachusetts 
Largest Builders of Small Sailboats in America 


“CaPE Cop” 


Boats from $20 to $1000 








THE ANNAPOLIS “54” 





Double Planked Twin Screw Diesel or Gas 
Teak Decks Twin Rudders Arrangement to Suit 


ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC. 
ANNAPOLIS, MD. 110 EAST 42 ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Phone 1077 CAledonia 5-4494 
Builders of Standardized Cruisers 34, 40, 47, 54 and 65 feet 
CUSTOM WORK SOLICITED IN POWER OR SAIL 

















cookers are SAFE 


and PRIMUS produces intense, smoke- 

less “gas” heat from safe kerosene. Made in 

Sweden since 1892 — used and trusted by millions. 
NEW PRIMUS 


GALLEY RANGE No. 527 
Frame is galvanized and tank is nickel- 
plated brass and therefor entirely rust- 
proof. ~ 
From your dealer or write 
Sole U.S. Agents. 


Sandvik Saw & Tool =e 


N died with strai = Me 
Ow su 1 wri stran‘t 
cael Galt Caabstibaal Grueakkt- sain ii U 


shields for the burners 
the safest stove is ‘PRIMUS 
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Socony-Vacuum Issues New Cruising Guides 


HE first of a series of colorful cruising guides that will cover the Atlantic 

Coast from Maine to Newport News, Va., has just been made available 
by the Standard Oil of New York at Socony-Vacuum marine stations. This 
guide covers the coastal waters from Sakonnet Point, R. I., to Sandy Hook. 
Additional units of the series will be available shortly. 

The guide is more than a mere chart in that it supplies a considerable 
amount of information destined to make pleasure cruises more interesting 
and informative. To this end, places of interest from historic, scenic and 
recreational standpoints have been depicted by colorful illustrations, each 
true in appearance to the subject treated. Altogether there are almost a 
hundred of these illustrations. 

All important lighthouses and lightships are shown accurately drawn 
and in their correct colors that mariners may identify these readily. Also 
shown are the location of active Coast Guard stations, the various types of 
buoys and day markers, even to the radio beacons for boats equipped with 
radio direction finders. 

The main map and the series of special insets chart all important islands, 
bays, coves, channels, and points. These are indexed as are the Coast Guard 
stations, waterways and harbors, yacht clubs, and the cities and towns di- 
rectly on or adjoining the cruising areas. Other helps are a radio station 
log, storm warning signals, and, in colors, the flags and pennants of the 
International Code. 

The most frequented courses between harbors are shown with compass 
directions. Areas where the water is less than eight feet in depth are shown 
in light blue — except Great South Bay, L. I., and adjacent waters where 
light blue indicates a depth of less than four feet. 

One of the guide’s most valuable contributions to mariners is its detailed 
presentation of cruising information needed to enter the more important 
harbors, bays and rivers. These are handled in a series of insets, all in dou- 
ble scale for greater readability, and cover New York Harbor and its ap- 
proaches, Long Island Sound, the Connecticut River, Fishers Island, and 
Narragansett Bay. Four additional insets present the general strength of 
currents in New York Harbor and Long Island Sound. 

Considerable space also has been devoted to text describing navigation 
problems of tide and current as well as the interesting things to see and 
places to visit in the localities covered by the guide. 


+ + + 


Maitland Dwight of Edward Smith & Co. Dies 


HE sudden death of Maitland Dwight, president of Edward Smith & 

Company, occurred late in May during his fiftieth year. His passing 
came as a shock to his many friends in the boating field, to his business 
associates, and to fellow members of various organizations in which he was 
active. 

Mr. Dwight’s family have been interested in Edward Smith & Co. since 
1880, and in his will Mr. Dwight made provision for continuation of the 
management of the company under control of his executors. 

At a meeting of the Board of Directors on June Ist, the following officers 
were elected: Ezra P. Prentice, president; Lydia B. Dwight, vice-presi- 
dent; Julian F. Thompson, treasurer. 


+ + + 


New Gulf Marine Dealers 


THE Gulf Oil Corporation announces the appointment of the following 
new waterfront dealers, all of whom carry Gulf Marine White Gasoline. 

J. B. Parmelee, Essex, Conn. 

Casey’s Boat Yard, Fairhaven (New Bedford), Mass. 

Rhode Island Yacht Club, Cranston, R. I. 

Onset Bay, Onset, Mass. 

Dorchester Yacht Club, Dorchester Bay, Mass. 

Oxner’s Boat Yard, Marblehead, Mass. 

Allan Drinkwater, Portland Harbor, Maine 

Delivery Boat “‘ Narragansett Gulf”’ 

Babylon Seaplane Base, Babylon, L. I. 

John J. Harrington, Townsends Inlet, N. J. 

Gibson Island Yacht Squadron, Gibson Island, Md. 

Norfolk Yacht Club, Farmers Creek, Norfolk, Va. 


+ + + 


Tiebout Distributes Akerite Bearings 


W: & J. TIEBOUT, 118 Chambers Street, New York City, report stead- 
_ily mounting interest i in the new Akerite shaft which was introduced at 
the Motor Boat Show and for which they are exclusive distributors. This 
bearing involves a new principle which entirely eliminates shaft wear. It 
turns with the shaft instead of the shaft turning inside the bearing. 
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Kliesrath to Head Bendix Marine Development 


HE Bendix Products Corporation announces the appointment of Victor 
W. Kliesrath, a well-known member of boating circles, as head of a new 
marine development division with headquarters in New York. The com- 
pany will continue to develop and expand its line of remote controls; auto- 
matic steering devices; autosyn motors, ship’s controls, marine radio sys- 
tems, equipment, etc. 
+ + + 


Bludworth Direction Finder Chosen for Marine Display 


HE Marine Section of the Franklin Institute of Philadelphia has re- 
cently completed a pilot house which is a full-size model of a ship’s 
wheelhouse and bridge, completely equipped with the finest of modern 
navigating instruments. One of the outstanding pieces of equipment is a 
Bludworth Navigator Arrow direction finder with gyro compass repeater. 


+ + + 


Vietor Joins Cox & Stevens 


Cox & STEVENS, INC., naval architects and yacht brokers of 521 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City, announce the association with their brokerage 
department of Alexander Orr Vietor. 


+ + + 


Cooper-Bessemer Issues New Bulletins 


HE Cooper-Bessemer Corporation, of Mount Vernon, Ohio, has recently 
issued new bulletins on their type EN and GN Marine Diesel engines. 
Although these two units are not new, numerous improvements and re- 
finements have been made in both since the previous bulletins were issued. 


roe aye 


Lawley Fifteens at Hingham 


GEORGE LAWLEY & SONS CORPORATION report that their 15- 

foot sloops, built of Weldwood, a resin bonded plywood, are proving 
very popular. A sizeable fleet has been ordered for use at the Hingham 
Yacht Club as well as a smaller group to be used on Squam Lake, New 
Hampshire. 


+ + + 


Columbian Bronze’s “Propellers in a Nutshell” 


THE latest issue of the Columbian Bronze Corporation’s valuable booklet, 

‘Propellers in a Nutshell,’’ is just off the press and contains a wealth of 
data and information on all aspects of propellers. 

Other Columbian products, many of them new this year, are also il- 
lustrated and described, including Diesel yacht and work boat controls, 
an electric bilge pump, Columbian Safe-way Propeller Pullers; water cooled 
exhaust flanges; electric toilets, etc. 

The booklet may be obtained, free of charge, from the Columbian Bronze 
Corporation, 236 North Main Street, Freeport, L. I. 


+ + + 


Sparkman & Stephens Issues Booklet 


|N commemoration of the tenth anniversary of the formation of the firm, 

Sparkman & Stephens, Inc., naval architects and yacht brokers, have 
recently distributed a booklet entitled “‘A Decade in Yachting.’ This 
booklet summarizes the development and history of the firm from the 
first design, the little sloop Kalmia, down through Dorade, Stormy Weather, 
and hundreds of other racing, cruising and power craft. 
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Gold Cup Boats to Race on ’Frisco Bay 


A VALUABLE old trophy for which San Francisco Bay motor boats 

once competed will be brought out of retirement after more than a 
score of years and established as a perpetual trophy for racing motor boats 
in competitions sponsored by the 1939 Golden Gate International Ex- 
Position. 

The $500 sterling silver cup, 18 inches in height, first competed for in 
190), is the Robbins Perpetual Challenge Cup, donated by the late F. A. 
Robbins, Sausalito banker, called the “father of motor boat racing on San 
Francisco Bay.” It has just been found after a lengthy search by E. R. 

eck, Jr., secretary in Region 11 of the American Power Boat Association, 
and chairman of the Exposition power boat committee. 











A DINGHY MOTOR 


Telabane ine. 
pair of oars! 














THE ELTO “ PAL”’ weighs only 14 pounds 

. a featherweight to carry, handle or 
stow. Runs a full hour and a half ona 
single quart of fuel. Easy starting, 
smooth, quiet and dependabie. Power 
enough for auxiliary service on small 
sail craft. Price $37.50, F.O.B. Factory. 
Write for catalog. 


EVINRUDE MOTORS 
5548 N. 27th Street Milwaukee, Wis. 








ACCURATE NAVIGATION 
..-EVEN IN FOG 


With the compact, dependable New Dane—G. C. Radio 
Compass you can easily take precise bearings on gov- 
ernment radio-beacons hundreds of miles beyond visual 
limits in any weather. Features: both sight and sound 
bearing indicator; glass-enclosed, indirectly-lighted com- 
pass-repeater; tuning-dial calibrated in kilocycles; ex- 
treme operating simplicity. 











Write for complete information 


DANE G.C. 


RADIO MARINE COMPASS 


GENERAL COMMUNICATION CO, 
677 BEACON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 


Send for 
Catalog |—Incandescent 
Catalog A—Arc 
Catalog F—Floodlights 








THE CARLISLE & FINCH COMPANY 
mm) 249 East Clifton Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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YACHTING ADVERTISERS 


A 
Bs et FOR Geko 6 Se bs oes 0 oa 8, 18, 78 
ARURRICAN THBAGE CO. on oc cs ce © ook eee 122 
AMERICAN Car & FouNDRY Co........ 86-87, 95 
AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE Co., INc....... 110 
AMERICAN ENGINEERING Co.............. 93 
ANCHORAGE I0mC.,, THI 60.0. See 18 
ANNAPOLIS YACHT YARD, INC............-- 118 
AsHAWway LINE & TwINE Mrc. Co........ 107 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE CO......... (4 
B 
BALTZER-JONESPORT Boat Co., INC........ 100 
I Sg ones Sa 55 oe bes hee 95 
BASCE: F RODUCTIS CORP; . . os eee ees 111 
Bauscyu & Loms Optica Co...........104, 113 
BILLINGS-CHAPIN Co., THE............-. 80 
LAVIN CO Aes, WW ... 6. ob sos 14 
RATT TNCs 656.5 Ve ee 101 
WN Sie ie a a Sa ony Rigo mcs 98,121 
SNOT NE Rss os oss aco kobe a he wees 117 
MRENNIG'S COW; INC. 5.3 So co wee 116 
Briccs & STRATTON CorpP...............- 100 
SPRUNG, MATE EE OO: 6s Meigs o> bis os 17 
NE Be bl ps SG ES Ol ae Rv rae 79 
DUE GIO oo ea ew hbase ee 117 
¢ 
Cape Cop SHIPBUILDING CORP............ 118 
CARLISLE & FincH Co., THE............. 119 
Casey Boat BuILpING Go., INcC........... 105 
CHAMPION SPARK PLUG CO............... 81 
(SSE | aN CESS PERER ocd 16066 Dene Ae aa 18 
SONU SOU Aire gk, cc wie a 115 
Car OO os ie SS 6 
CHRYSLER Corp. (MARINE ENGINES)...... 90 
CON ee eS oes 84 
COLUMBIAN BRONZE CorP................ 117 
[COLATMIBTAN Rare Oey 65 6k obs oe Sa 92 
CONSOLIDATED SHIPBUILDING CorP........ 104 
couse cc PRATT ING. es. iocss be es 112 
Com @ Greveneg; 4c. o56 es ne 9 
RAST POUR ANOR 8s ooss so ha sciences 115 
Cunmains Encuve Co... ...........55.05. 101 
ett Si | ch Se OM eS a 115 
D 
DAvIs ee SOMA, WE os 5 oie Se ec 91 
DAWN Comms, TING. os cs ec cen vee 110 
DRLaranna O00; ROU... oe oc ok 113 
TPRVMNUR, TARNRW. I... Sook 5 See va be 18 
APRON: Ado cis Co en See 18 
DU Pont DE Nemours & Co., E.I......... 118 
E 
Hanrmai Koma Co... 8/28 be 105 
BURNS OO aes, eR Ro te 19, 23 
ELDREDGE-MCINNIS, INC..............00. 16 
MIMMINGE, TNC, WM. hs. sss cnc ccs cok, 18 
ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY Co.......... 85 
ESSOMARINE LUBRICANTS (PENOLA INC.)... 77 
MVEINRUDE PAD TORS 55565555 60 dese 0 aw dans oats 119 
F 
WIRE UOLANDER OO... 6s 5c Sh biseces Ge 116 
G 
Ganpwer & Co., AWM. sc. coin clin ee 13 
SARBNEAY COSINE. JOBS. 655.6 aa. ss 115 
GENERAL COMMUNICATION Co............ 119 
GENERAL Motors SALES CorP., DiesEt Div. 25 
COMMLIW, I SAR Bs on oo Som wae nos 16 
GRAY MARINE MorTors................. 19, 110 
ere Oe iO. WO. TC... sone Sas Se 18, 93 
GREYROCK-PARK-ON-SOUND............... 111 
SOE SACO o's ono oo ace 2nd Cover, 103 


H 
Hati-Scott Motor Car Co....:..... 
PEAR OIS, AS Fo eo oes 
HAZARD WIRE ROPE Div............. 
HERRESHOFF MBG. Co..........6..-- 
Hopson; CSPADGETT ... 65. ee cee 
TROT Ge ELIS. 28. ee hs 
TEV WINDEASS OO, 6. 6d. ee Sse tes 
I 
ToeAL WaNGARS ©O.. i ig sss; 


INTERNATIONAL PAINT Co., INC........... 
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JouNSON Boat & ENGINE WorkKS, HUBERTS. 114 
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Mid Year Record 
of Advertisi m 
vertising Volume 
June June Jan.-June-- 
Pages’ Lines Lines 
nS RRS ORE aaa Ee 75 50,095 283,291 
N.Y. Met. Edition... 85 57,151 333,355 
WC NNE oo eae 70 44,398 344,677 
WMA sos so oe os 65 40,911 302,135 
Town & Country....... 54 36,133 224,659 
Motor Boating......... 81 34,794 251,579 
American Home....... 39 24,586 158,795 
N.Y. Met. Edition.... 41 26,125 172,020 
Cosmopolitan.......... 56 24,102 130,950 
American Magazine..... 53 22,755 132,782 
Nation’s Business...... 51 21,758 133,820 
Country Life and 
The Sportsman....... 30 19,959 184,494 
Field & Stream........ 46 19,867 98,314 
Better Homes & Gardens 44 19,741 134,704 
Outdoor Life........... 44 18,748 97,096 
Popular Mechanics..... 82 18,312 125,398 
House Beautiful....... 28 17,776 170,130 
SEE cae ea 40 17,232 114,032 
Sa ees 40 17,038 99,625 
Ly oO Re eee a 25 16,926 133,757 
House & Garden....... 26 16,313 175,539 
Sports Afield........... 33 14,146 79,689 
Horse & Horseman..... 21 13,944 85,440 
dy IRE hae 18 12,551 58,758 
NES icin Kibireceie « o:0.2'F 19 a12,232 109,238 
Partial record of 75 magazines taken from 
PRINTERS’ INK 
for June 9, 1938 
K 
Kevvin-t. WO. Ware Co....2..0..665.. TH 
Ree wart PANG. Goi sc i sk eee 3rd Cover 
Kippr 6c Co,,. WALTER. . .j.5.. ce wees a a ae 
L 
ES os BC a oO ea 105 
S,RIHEIN GOn THOR, «6. i. 114 
LAWLEY & Son, Corp., GEORGE.......... 94 
LIBBEY-OWENS-ForD GLass Co........... 97 
LupERS MARINE Constr. Co... . .......... 106 
BME TUR TES oo i ee ec cee 114 
TSCOMING em TOO Ss os Soe i Se 109 


M 
~MacGrecor, CHARLES G... 2... eee ee ees 103 
MAINE ENGINEERING & NAVIGATION, INC... 103 
MARINE LIQUIDATING CoRP........--++55 19 
MARINE OFFICE OF AMERICA.......-.-++% 99 
MASTERSON & SCHLEGEL, INC..........--+ 12 
MATHIs YACHT BUILDING Co.........---- 97 
Matiurws Co.; THE. eet 4th Cover 
MCULBLCAN: CHASE Pi iid eee ra ees 111 
Mive-O-METER CORP... 600s ce ieee es 106 
MONTAUK MANOR.........--- Spa es 97 
bar lh a ae bg . Ane Miers mee utari nese eer res 102 
N 
NATIONAL SUPPLY CO... cjah conk<c cee tne “ee 20 
NELSON, Rew & ALMEN, INC...........--- 14 
P 
Ae eae Coe sk ocala Sooo Ha sie eh 15 
PALMER Bros. ENGINES, INC..........-+- 108 
PARKMAN YACHTS, INC..... Be eG 113 
PEIRCE & KILBURN CORP..........--0205 93 
PENN VAN BOATS INGE os oe hae <a 
PLYMOUTH CORDAGE'COs. 5 oie epee Sees 108 
R 
Ruope ISLAND, STATE OF Jo... oS 107 
RICHARDSON BOAT CD)... ee sence 83 
RES Br 550 TRITON on eel iv ns 625 30 8 ke 12 
SRR, TING. OWN a ac oa atv an niece ae 102 
S 
SANDVIK SAw & TOOL CorRP..........--++ «118 
Sis, TARRY Wis eee oa ioe es ves 16 
SCHELLENBERG & Sons, INc., B........... 107 
NG. ohn cs clown eke 6 0 OS een Ake 112 
Scares seoTon CO. oes eee cee ees 1 
SHUMAN, Jr., Inc., E. ARTHUR..........-. 10 
Suite G0.; RDWARD 5 68 es ew ee 91 
cn rN Bae. Bie ERR GRD a ares pean par Seen er 16 
Snow & PETRELLI Mra. Co.............. 114 
SPARKMAN & STEPHENS, INC.............. 7,15 
Byneey enor CO. oie. oo acc oe oe ko ce 117. 
STEARNS-McKay Mpc. Co............... 109 
SuPpeRION DIRSBLS? 66s ee i ocr oe oe 20 
T 
RMR AN 5 ec bs Glib SOEs Soe 13 
PUA ECON. 6h oma ew eae SR Osea 2-3 
WE iy PAs Sos Sis eg os 90 sa bike Sipe oseone 96 
U 
UNIVERSAL Motor Co... eos sche dna 89 
US. WOOD CORP. oS esas 568 eee 91 
Vv ; 

WW ALERTING OE AO, iin 5 ogee in Hp bier 112 
VINYARD SHIP BUILDING CO.............. 89 
WwW 
Waawitn; WINTHROP Liv. .6 co 6 osc i 14, 17 
sats. Inc: JOAN A! a ee 10 
Wearar PLECTeIC GO. 6 Ge 82 
WHEELER SHIPYARD, INC.............0008 108 
Witcox, CRITTENDEN & Co., INC.......... 116 
SNALSON, INC.. PRESCOTT «os 5.cs ccc cs cee 119 
Y 
WACHT BROREeS <2. 8s a ee 7-19 


Vacut SAEs & SERVICE, INC............- 11,17 


















